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THE following maps will be found useful for reference :— 


[ PART A. 


HosHtaRPuRs 


I, Survey Department Maps— 


Il, 


(1) District Map (Revenue Survey), scale 1° = 2 miles; 
published 1852. 

(2) Punjab Survey Standard Sheets, 1 = 
Nos. 247—250, 305—269 and 285—290. 

(3) Sketch Map of the Hoshiarpur District, scale 1° = 8 
miles; published 1899. | 

Settlement Maps of 1879—84— 


I mile, 


(1) Limits of Field KAntingos’ Circles. 

(2) Limits of sats. 

(3) Limits of Assessment Circles. 

(4) Roads, Police Stations, Camping-grounds, etc. 
(5) Localities of Schools. 
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CHAPTER I.—DESCRIPTIVE. 


: 


. Section A.—Physical Aspects. 


HOSHIARPUR is a District of the Jullundur Division, compris- CHAP. 1, A. 


ing so much of the Siwdlik Range as lies between the Sutle} and pyycicar 


Beas, together with a broad strip of country at the foot of the 


range, and the greater portion of the 
between il and the outer Himalayas. 


| the Aspects. 
valley of the Sohan which lies poungaries 
lts boundaries are shown inthe and_gereral 





was trauaferred from Ambdlato this District in 1850, and but fo= 


this 
boundaries, The greatest length of the District from north-west to 


uth-east is 94 miles, and its breadth varies from 20 to 32 miles, 
e total area, exclusive of fe/iiéa Bhunga, a block of villages in 





50 


: Hoshidrpur Tahsil belonging to Kapirthala, is 2,232 square miles. 


— Srwalik™ 
| described 


© Datdrpur, oh which lie the Government | 


The District*lies between latitude 33° 5° and go° 58, and longr- 
tude 76° 41’ and 75° 31’. The District 1s_ divided into four 
Tahsils :— Hoshiarpur, Garhshankar, Dastiya and Una, Hoshiarpur, 
the administrative head-quarters, is almost exactly in the centre of 
the District and lies 5 miles from the foot of the Siwdliks, and 25 
from the Jullundur Cantonment Railway Station. 
The valley of the Sohan forms Una 1 ahsil. The Tahsils of 
DasipayekloshiArpur and Garhshankar comprise the alluvial plain 
andt he w@stern slopes of the Siw4liks up to the watershed ; the 
former, hgwever, extends across the Siwdliks to the Sohan, | 
Dower the centre of the District, though somewhat to the east, 
formingeal it were its backbone, runs a continuation of the Siwalik 
Range of Nahan and the Gangetic Dodb, which geologically be- 
longs to the tertiary ee of the outer Himalayas. 


lt is known 
to the people as the Katdr Dhar, but 1s more generally called the 
siwalik Ratige or Siwdliks.* 













ng Its characteristics have been thus 
by Mr. (now Sir C. A.) Roe:— 
E 7 ; 


a ais almost steaiwht, and its breadth nearly uniform; the only deviation 
iceable bug aslight bow to the west by Manaswal and Jaijon. Recovering. the 
line, it runs. without interruption almest to the Beas, but as nears that river it 
tales 'e fut to spreads into the cluster of round undulating hills near 
Lt ne harahoo ’ focests of Peas K c ipsa 
he rate lénves the Sutl-j it consists mainly of high stony sandy hillocks, containing bo 
the range yee he Shs summit large cxparaas of sandy waste, with here and there 
them a ds north the range becomes far more distinct in its 


By Manaswal they spread 








noticeable 
| straight lim 


‘again to the west, and 


é* 


_ Strips of eulfivation. As it Pp 
outline, but.the tops of its inner 


hills are still rownd or flat. 


L : able-lands on either side the ascent is steep, and on the east it is 
‘ ceboeas Paste tegond Manaswal the tablelands cease, and the interior of the 
4 range becomes. lit up wo a number of sharp spurs, of ehort steep ranges of the most 


; 
. z A 
7 3 *The fame Simdlik was sneianiiy applied to a wast tract of country extending as far 


=, * part they are perfectly barren, but here and there 1s 
ee eat art et area’ few fields of cultivation. ‘This lasts 
; as far as the road from Hoshiérpur to Dharmsdla, beyond which the hills begin 
to improve: > Ve. preci rtows outline set sharp corners of the south change into broad 
undufations, rising gradually from the valleys, and the barren sand gives place to a soil 

senig arte tee easily capable of cultivation, This improvement reaches it= climax in 
the clusters of hills forming the end of the range teferred to above, 


———————— 













, 7 r Se L ; i 
found a fair patch of cfs 


i) 








map ; the Jandbari ¢a/iiéa, a narrow tract onthe left bank of the Sit. ene 


the Béas and Sutlej wauld form its northern and southern 


ee 
Mountain 
system. 
(1) The outer 
iwaliks. 


ie 


= * 





a : 
HOSHIARPUR DIsT. | The sub-Himdlayas. [;PART A, a 


CHAP. I, A, The breadth of the Siwdliks is about to miles, and their 

Physical height at Mahdwani, above Garhshankar, 2,018 above the sea. 

Aspects. # Tothe east abroad valley, the Jaswan or Una Dun intervenes 

| between them andthe outer Himalayas, corresponding with the 
Dehra Din of the Gangetic Dodb, and the Khiarda Dun of Nahan 
To quote Sir C, A, Roe— - 





Bee EROS sie aisset on a teres with tho hills co ether tide: ‘ThE forme a tuturel ealecoben 
on the north side the drainage runs into the Beas; to the south the valley slopes gradu- 
ally to the Sutlej. It is traversed throughout by the Sohan medi, which is the main drain 
into which the ravines of the hills ny their waters. During the rains this nadi a 
flood filling almost the whole of the valley, but at other seasons it is a petty stream alm 
lost in its sandy bed, which is from one to two miles in width. It aboun@jan quicksands, 
but the water 15 not more than two or three feet deep,” 
The breadth of the Dun varies from 4 to 8 miles, and the 
town of Una, near the middle of the Duin, is 1,404' above the sea. 
(2) The sub- The Chintpurni Sola Singhi, or Jaswdn Dhar Range, which 
ewer shuts in the Diin to the east, commences near Talwdra on the 
E Beas where that river first touches the District. Running south-’ 
eastward, its first eight miles are in the Siba territory in Kangra; 
and its culminating ridge forms the boundary between this District 
and Kangra. Passing southward, it increases steadily in width 
and elevation, until its highest point is reached at Bharwain, the 
Hill Station of the District, 28 miles from Hoshiarpur on the 
Dharmsdla road. At this point it 1s about 20 miles in width and 
3,896 in height. Here the regular formation, a centtal Vinge 
sloping ina series of undulating valleys to the Beas on one aide 
and the Sohdn on the other, changes its character. ba range 
still runs towards the Sutle), its north side sinking gradually into 
the Beas valley ; but on the south it has an abrupt fall of rem 200’ 
to 300’, and between the main range and the plain of the Jaswan | 
Diin is a wide table-land, thickly wooded and apparently level, 
but divided into natural blocks by numerous deep ravines. This 
area, some 15 miles in length and 8 in breadth, is thicklyeforested, 
the greater part being reserved under the Forests Act. ‘ 


At a short distance south of Amb, the Sola Singhi Range re- 
cedes eastward, ceasing to form the boundary of the District, and 
the plains at this point form a kind of bay in the hills, which is 
shut in by the Sola Singhi to the north and east, and on the south * ~ 
by another range commencing a few miles north of Una. The. . * 
latter runs south in a series of undulating hills, of no considerable 
height, with an even front towards the awk Din. Across the 
Sutlej the range breaks into a series of parallel ridges, of no great ~~ 
height, but rocky and in places precipitous, though their slopes 
are well covered with grass and brushwood. These form the 
boundary between Kahlir and the Jandbdari ftalite. »This range © ~ 
is separated from the Sola Singhi by the Sutlej, which for some 40 
miles runs northward between them until the former turns west. * 
ward into the Jaswan Dun, The hill of Naina Devi, on whose © 4 
summit is the famous shrine, is the highest point, and is visible ff 
many miles round, 











Hosiiarrur Dist. | The Chos, - ii PART A. 


j WTaidka Jandbdri, the long narrow tract running from north to 
south along the left bank of the Sutle}, is bounded by that river to 


CHAP. I, A. 
Physical 
ispects. 


the north and west, and on the east by the Kahlir hills. From As 


north to south it is about 30 mileslong: its breadth of 2 miles in 


the north gradually increases to 6 in the south. The north isan J 


even table-land fringed by a-narrow belt of alluvial soil on the river 
bank. Below, the country rises into rough hills, and then slopes 
away southwards into an alluvial plain which fills the whole space 
between the river and a high wall of rock in which the hills 
abruptly terminate. Inthis neighbourhood an arbitrary line separates 
Jandbdari from Ambala. The alluvial soil is good, though not so 
good as: that on the right bank of the river, The higher lands 
are dry, stony and not very productive. 

The Hoshiarpur plain has a gentle slope southwards from the 
foot of the Siwaliks, the result of silt from the torrents which 
carry down the drainage. At Adampur in the Jullundur District, 
20 miles from the hills, tantar lies quite close to the surface; 
whereas-at Hoshiarpur, 15 miles nearer it, is found some 15" or 
20 below under the later deposits of sand or clay. | 


The Kandi or tract along the western slopes of the Siwdliks 
is dry and rather ufiproductive, while the Strwa/, a long strip of 
land from 4 to 8 miles in width, bordering on Jullundur, is the most 
fertile part of the District,as it receives the fertilising matter 
brought down from the high lands and water is only some 12° to 
15 from the surface. Near the end of the Siwdliks in Dastiya 

‘ahsil the manni, a high stony ridge, runs across the plain close 
under which, it is said, the Beas flowed in very ancient times, 


Hill torrents or ¢4os pour down into the plain in the rains at 
almost every mile. Fifty years ago Mr. Melvill wrote that towards 
the Sutlej they at once entered deep beds and flowed away with- 
out doing either harm or good, but now the e/os in Garhshankar 
are similar to those inthe rest of the District. A c/o rises in the 
_ hills below the watershed, leaves them by a narrow outlet, and 
widens on its way through the plains until it breaks up into a 
number of branches. 


The sphere of influence of the chas may thus be divided into 
three zones. The first isa belt of sandy country running the 
whole length of the hills in breadth from 2 to 5 miles, in which 
the chos have not yet formed well defined channels. The second 
is the tract lower down in which the ¢c/os run between more or less 
defined banks; here damage is chiefly done by erosion and sand 
drift. The third zone is that in which the cho passes out of its 
well defined channels. Here the worst damage of all is done: the 
water spreads out into a net work of small channels carrying with it 
a deposit of sand which aided by wind action (rd ret) it spreads far 
and wide over the soil. Asthe e/io increases in length this action is 
carried further and further from the hills. In former times for several 
ears before the sand reached a village the land used to be enriched 
y adeposit of extraordinary fertility, composed partly of clay 


Taidka 
andbiri. 


The plains, 


The Aandi, 
The Streak 


The mannii, 


The Cho, 
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‘CHAP. 1A. washed down from the hills, but mainly of the débris of good lands in 


pelo eve 


villages higher up its course. Many villages benefited in this way 
by chos for many years—some for 4o or 50—but eventual loss was 
certain unless the course of the cho changed higher up; and, once 
destroyed, the land never entirely recovered its original fertility. 
The people had a saying that a cho is gold in front and brass be- 
hind, which aptly expressed this effect. This is now, however, a 
thing of the past : the chos, having such an expanse of sand to 
traverse before they reach their limits, never bring down Silt, but 
deposit sand alone except perhaps in Some villages on the Western 
border of the District. | 

In 1877 a report was drawn up by Mr. Baden-Powell, Con- 
servator of Forests, Punjab, which was published as a pamphlet 
and gives a full description of the origin and nature of these 
torrents and of the best methods of checking their ravages.* 
Elaborate enquiries were subsequently made as to the extent and 
nature of the damage. Since then the question has, at intervals, 
occupied the attention of Governmentt ; a special enquiry into the 
nature and extent of the damage was held in 1893-96,and action 
taken in the Chos Act of 1900,{ whereby the Local Government 
was empowered to limit the nghts of grazing, wood-cutting, &c., in 
the Siwaliks as a measure towards their re-afforéstation. 


In 1g00-01 the area proposed to be protected in Hoshidr- 
pur, Dastiya and Garshankar Tahsils was demarcated, and a staff 
consisting of a Tahsildadr, 2 Field Qantingos, 15 patwdris and = 
Assistant pafwdris deputed to aA the requisite records an 
maps. Cf the 142 villages in the demarcated area records were com- 
pleted for 31 and drafted for many others by the end of the year, 
In 1902-03 the maps were completed and the establishment 
broken up, only the ‘Vahsildar being retained, Punjab Governnient 
Notification No. 643,f dated 12th December 1902, put the Act in 
force in 142 villages inthe three Tahsils, and Section 4 of the 
Act was by Notification No, 644} of the same date applied to 126 
ofthe 142 villages, prohibiting fresh cultivation, wood-cutting, 
goat-grazing, &c. Action under Section 7 was then Bh = 


‘taken, so that before the hot weather of 1903 the grazing of goats 


had ceased in the notified hill areas and the cutting of wood, ex- 
cept for domestic and agricultural purposes, been put a stop to. 


As regards the ¢hos and their re-afforestation Mr. P. J. Fagan 
writes as follows :— | 


| “The chos mostly have their heads (muAin or mewnh) inthe Siwhliles. but: ise 
in the uplands at their foot and join the bigger ehos laws deta. | During aS dud 
ther the wind blows from the south-east (frra) and the sand drifts (¢ rdr ref) to the nort't. 
west in consequence. The sand thus heaped up turns the next floc: core or leas sout's. 
wards so that the set of the cfos is fenerally south-west. 





*The Hoshi4rpur Chor by B. H. Baden-Powell, Conservata Sees Baaah eee 
tions from the Records of the Punjab Sovereerann feos) Series, No. xv Pama Seles- 
_ } See in particular letter No. 664—194 F.. of 1h June 1895, from the i 
rn , x a a a a, 2 Hom w tory to the 
from 188 oF t0 os to the Revenue Secretary, Pun jab, which gives the history of the Tidediion 
$ See Appendix [ to this Gazetteer. 
) These are called Aket Adsi, 
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The} nit ‘parts Hy Rede ee ‘as Aolihs Verses {sa small CHAP. Pea 
ravine, or rather the of & Sm uve drain into a fofa, which 

alsa aint thie combined perimeter and pe of those ay ih pares: a'thea Wetirs Physical 
the same relation to several tofas as a fofa does to its several pdras, and several — A, 

drain irite’s hdd or main cho. A pomge isthe top of the slopes of a elor and 
ens tota and a a tok ora and «a had, -Eath tote and The Chos, 

thda often has’a separate and wéll4enown name. <A lanna isthe lower-part-of a panga 

and ‘an fapal isthe flat space on the top of a panga. “A bahra is ‘a field on a level spot 

inthe riddle of a amga, ‘Pdéndoloripanddl is a watershed. Aardla. is the soft 

stone of the Siediliks and ra/d the hard kind. Pathratal ts boulder clay. 


For the flora of the Siwalik Range in this District reference may be made to Appen- Flora. 
dix oe of Mr. Moir’s Report of 1884 on its proposed afforestation. 


ste ane hills ih Chante oe Rhabbal* and the sirala Grasses, 
ura ca pa aoe cas ie alter the rains. The ier, however, is ‘in 
but when dried the ats fall off and it is then, fazed by cattle like other dry 
grass In this réspect it resembles the famdk or Jamp.t Cattle a pea tas the palon 
or polwan and dhdman,} but these are rare. Khabbal is ‘algo ‘good for fodder. “Khohu js 

altle sour and not much liked by cattle. Bayar is also grazed ah wih dried it’ 3 

made into bdén,a thin fibre used for charpais, eo ee ropes and brushes, att for heat: : 
her rare species are jitanri, dir 









and ripening mangos. Sai is an inferior. grass. 
ier Poe wilach, § ped and chhalla mewndi, 


_. Grass seed falls in Katik (October-November) and in order to allow grass to spread = 
s reservation Should be extended up to that month. Dhanla seeds later than lamb). 
$5 the root, bia thestalk and leaves of grass. 


"Shaka of the shrubs and trees met with are :— Shrubs. 
Wali, x sraller Variety of ber:sannan (Ougeinea Dalbergi cides): tuwr, Malghan 


(Blaoden Wahiii) : Bankir (Premna Mitcronata): afis, Amaltas (Cassia fistula): wirgs 


ton Roxbi rghit): Aims: bast, Bokkar (Adhatoda * ee dandhila 4}: 
mn: Padal (Stereospernirm suaveolens). 

_ The éhet-or witlow (Salix tetrisperma) is a good tree for cho protection works 
as it las good spreading roots. Sanna (Vitex negundo) is a deep-rooted shrub 
which griws to the height. ‘ofa man. Shisham (Dalbergia stssoo) is quick growing and 
has long binding roots. Where the seeds’have been carried down by a che sprout, 
under favourable conditions, in Phigan, and in the next cold ring Dd the p Fran are 
The g pa (Car dn a ick grow Rtas hind “anaboarolns so Ge vd eg m 
The is o ing Shrub whic See A et 

algae bush, but its roots are not'so loniy as those of the siisham. [tis used 
Eves. ful 08 fodder. The nihndru or mendhar (Dodonaea viscosa) ) ‘is aso nite. 
Bromine ‘but i it has rot long roots. ft is only used for fuel. Sankdy (Premna micronata) 

good fuel. Adwgu (Flacourtia Ramotchi) yields good wood. 


See aua grass for planting asa protection against cho action 15 néra,|] which resem: Phang . 
bles sugarcane and has : chisemne or subterranean stem which spreads under the’ ground . 
and throws out roots. It grows thickly. It is pees dither (7) by ee cuttings of the 
stem lengthwise in the ground like Sugarcane, or (##) by taking up a length “under- 

‘stem with the shoots. or branches ‘attached to it and burying it lengthwise. The 
ormer. method succeeds in sandy soil (maira’ refar) and roots spring from the 
budding points. 


Kharkino™ is the next best grass for planting, and asit is more profitable to the 
le than wdra, they generally plant it to counteract cho action. Tt acts by binding 





fe tad with its roots and also by checking the velocity of the water and thus causing 


silt to be deposited. 


The best time for planting both 4harkana and mira is after the summer rains, but in 
damp soil they may be sown alter the winter rains also. Itis of little use to plant them 
on one side of a ‘che only as that throws the water agaist the other side. 


hortana should oaly be grazed in the cold weather as its Agta tbiy 4 tle cin 
the ne Se shouts Some On ater the rains, and by Sadwan and Bhadon it b it has reached 
"OC iheigh it with green radical segtedg td aca hese leaves are good sibeeenn butin 





—— SS 
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* Cynodon dactylon—6i ay in ‘Coldstream’ a Grasses of the Southern Punjab, PL. a7. 
fAristida depressa—Jind, PL 23. 

+ Cenchrus montanus—/did, Pl. 10, Pennisetum anchroides, Pl. 21. 

§ Not given in Appendix A of Mr. Moir's Report of 1864. 

| Arundo Donax. 

§ Saccharum Sara. 


—— 





River system : 
Minor streams 
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areas under reservation cattle should not be allowed to graze on them as they do damage 
by trampling down the higher fama stalks and also destroy any growth of young sidsham 
trees among the grass. The green leaves should be cut and given to the cattle. — 


Prior to the Sikh period the Rajpdt Chiefs probably kept a tight hold on the hills 
and reserved them beth a3 a hunting-ground and also in order to render them inacces- 
sible. ‘The samfnddrs had probably only a limited bartan or right of user. In the 
Sikh times the ijdraddrs, whose tenure was temporary and more precarious, were 
probably less careful and the denudation doubtless began under them. The real 
cause of its extension is generally admitted to be the division of the hill area among 
the plains villages at the time of the regular settlement. 


Much of the damage is done by tenants. The extent of the tenants’ user depends 
onthe strength and vigilance of the owners. Where they are weak, tenants cut wood and 
zrass free. In villages in which the owners are few and united and the tenants compa- 
atively numerous, ¢., in some saminddes Villages, the latter have to pay a small fuhers 
fee of annas § for six months, and in villages where the owners sre numerous and 
united and tenants few, i. in bAdiackdra villages, the latter generally have a right of 
free user all round like the owners. In some samiaddri villages service or some ght, Kee., 
is taken in liew of a kuhdri fee. These services and the éwidrt paid are quite Inadequate 
in comparison with the amount of wood cut and sold by the tenants. 

In the villages near Hoshiirpur the ban darfan rights are apparently more valu 
able than elsewhere, and hence conservation by the owners has been more systematic. 
For example in Nara the Ndru Rajpat owners have looked after their nights in the waste 
and there has been some litigation with the Gujar tenants, most of whom have rights of 
eecupancy. For the latter a chardnd or free grazing area has been set aside, but wood 
and grass may not be cut without permission. For the right to cut wood tenants pay a 
kuldei fee to the owners. ‘The remainder of the grass area in the hill is divided into 
plots, each plot being sold separately to tenants, who cut and store the grass for sale. 
They sell the agar grass to rope-makers. Some plots are sold to local carriers for 
grazing their pack animals. The lessees cut the grass from Katik tothe Lohri, after 
which the plots are oe. and individuals - pei to oo in the waste on 

/ tof addfri fee, ja system prevails in villages with | owners and mam 
tenants: In a village like Manjhi (Tahsil Hoshiarpur) the value of the grass sold econads 
the amount of the revenue and wood is also sold. 


As has been seen the Beas and Sutlej practically form the 
northern and southern boundaries of the District, The Beas enters 
it at Talwdra soon after debouching from the Himalayas, and 
meeting the Siwdliks curves northwards; in one place a ‘few 
Kangra villages lie on its southern bank. At Motla it turns south- 
west, and thence forms the boundary between Hoshidrpur and 
Gurdaspur. Itis said to have once flowed much nearer to the 
Siwdliks under the manni described on page 3 ; and it is probable 
that its old course formed the line of chhamés. The Burnai, a 
former bed of the river, was recently abandoned ; it commences a 
few miles below Talwdra, and rejoins the main stream a little 
below the point where the river turns south-westward. . 


The Sutlej enters the District near. Babhaur inthe Jaswan 
Din, and turns southwards till near Kiratpur, wlien it curves to-the 
west and cuts through the Siwaliks opposite Rupar. Its course 
after this is north-westward, past the Ludhidna and Jullundur 
Districts. The drainage from the hills of the Jaswan Diin flows 
into the two streams or soAdns. These are broad torrents rather 
than streams ; but the larger Sohan always has a little water. 


Along the Beas and Sutlej are strips of purely alluvial | 
over which the waters spread when in food. The i ak 
mixture of sand and loam, and a good deal of it is very productive. 


e—__ 
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The two Beins rise in this District: the eastern (or white) CHAP. 1, A, 
Befn near Garhshankar; ‘after a very winding course it turns physical 
sharp to the north and runs parallel with the | istrict boundary, Aspects, 
now in Hoshidrpur, now in Jullundur. The western (or net? Bein The Bens. 
commences in the Terkidna chhamS and passes on into Kapur- 
thala. Both streams are not more thana few feet in width, but 
are troublesome to cross on account of their depth and soft bottom. 

In Tahsil Dastiya the Behdnwdli shad, rising in the northern 
part of the Siwdlik Range, flows northward into the Beas, 


A few small canals in the north of the District take out of the Canals. 
Beas. The most important is the Shah Nahr, said to have been 
dug by Rai Murad of Bhangdla, under the auspices of Adina 
Beg. Its head-works are opposite Changarwan, and it is taken 
thence along the bed of the Beas for 7 mules, pepe. the high 
land at Sarina. These first few miles require a good deal of 
care as floods constantly destroy the dams. The canal afterwards 
flows south-westward, watering some 6,000 acres ina part of the 
District where irrigation is needed. It was for a long time con- 
sidered a joint stock concern, the property of certain share-holders. 
who contributed to its improvement m 1853. Its management was 
assumed by Government from the kharif of 1889, and the Singho- 
wal extension sanctioned in 1902. This and other canals are men- 
tioned more in detail in Chapter IJ, A. 

Due west of Mukeridn lies the Kdlabégh chhamé which has The chhamés. 
an outlet near Bagroi. This ehamé needs draining badly, and a 
project for its clearance, costing Rs. 1,000, has been’ sanctioned. 


Between the towns of Dastiya and Tanda and the Beas river 
there extends a long broken tract of marsh land or series of 
chhamébs about two miles in breadth, beginning at Himmatpur and 
running parallel to the river into Kapurthala territory. It is 

obably the ancient bed of the Beas and is fed by several torrents 
fom the Siwdliks. Two of these torrents have completely silted 
up portions of the ehhané, which has thus been cut into three 
separate pieces, the intervals being near Dastya and Tanda. Of 
these three pieces the northern is called the Terkiana (and its 
southern continuation the Nardingarh chhamé): the central is 
known as the Chandlta or Minakwdla® and the southern as the 
Zahtra chhamt. The tail of the Shah Nahr Canal runs into the 
northern portion near Unch Bassi. The marshes are flooded in 
June or July, and remain under water until September: then as 
the cold weather sets in, in many parts of the bog springs come 
bubbling up, which keep the soil moist until the dry heat of April 
and May. It then becomes as hard as iron and opens into num- 
berless fissures. Parts of the chkamds are unculturable owing to 
the excess of water caused by the sie up of the natural drain- 
age channels. To clear these channels would reclaim a large 


* The northern piece is also known as the Palad Chal, the central as the Mdnak dd chhamb 
and the southern as the Gosi or jajla. Two-thirds of the latter have been silted up with sand 
deposited by the Urmureche. " 


as 
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quantity of good land, besides improving the health of men and — 
cattle in the neighbourhood of the marshes. A good deal was 
done in this direction at the last Settlement. | 


All these chhamds drain, directly or indirectly, into the western 
Bein, which begins in the Nardingarh chhamd. The Chandalta 
chhamé has been filled up at its northern end by the silt or 
‘panna’ ofa cho, The middle of this chhamdé is drained into the 
Bein by a mala called the Domiha. 


The geology of the outer Siwdliks is described in Baden- 
Powell's report above referred to and in the sketch of the geology 
of the Province published by Mr. Medlicott. The range consists 
entirely of vast beds of sand alternating with loams and clays in 
much smaller proportion with extensive beds of loose conglomerate 
or gravel. The pebbles of these are never very small, nor are very 
large boulders found; they vary from the size of a pigeon’s egg 
to twice the size of a large ostrich egg, but not asa rule bigger ; 
they consist of metamorphic and quartzitic gneiss and granite 
rocks derived from the older Himalayan formations. These beds 
are the result of aqueous action, but the strata so deposited have 
been upheaved. 


Most of the strata of sand are seft and ill-compacted, but 
there are extensive strata of stone varying from a_ soft and brittle 
grey-stone as at Chohal to a real hard building stone found 
Eeead Pamrah which occurs in masses of a grey colour much 
resembling the sandstone found below Murree and Dharmséla. 
The beds of this hard sandstone often enclose small rounded 
pebbles of older rock: and their structure seems to be sand with 
some mica in it agglomerated by lime. On the north side of 


the range, and notably towards Mehidpur below M anaswal, there 


are large beds of calcareous tufa alternating with gravel and clay. 
This is so nearly a pure limestone that it is burnt for lime. Fossil 
remains are fairly common ; a good many large fossilized bones of 
extinct species have been found. 


The trees shown in the margin- are common all over the 
District and are utilized 


Kikar «« (Acacia Arabica), pry = : : 
Phulah = (Acacia Modesta). for the manufacture of 
Tali or Shisham “a eran elie agricultural implements 
Bakain or Drek  (Melin Sempervirens). and in house building, 
ow (Zi iba). . | # f. ‘te 
Mulberry wa Mobs Alban : The people have found 


| | that groves of trees are 
profitable, and numerous fine. groves of Shisham, which 2rows 
quickly and has the best wood, have been planted ow the borders 
of ¢hos, where the land, though unculturable, has good soil ~ 
beneath the sand. 


Other trees are the atsan (pentaptera tomentosa) :—a good- 
sized tree : wood of fair quality : leaves used for fodder ; the aézs 
or amaitds—{catharteearpus fistula):—the bark js used for 
tanning = the ity tis & strong Murgative : has beautiful pendant 
yellow flowers in spring ; the améa or aola (emblica officinalis) -— 
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fruit sold and used for pickles ; the dakera (terminalia bellerica) :— CHAP. 1 As 
fruit used as medicine, and leaves as fodder for milch cattle; the physical 
banna (Vitex Negundo) :—a good shrub ro plant on the banks of Aspects. — 
streams: likes a moist soil: the branches made into baskets: ae ee 
grows both in hills and plains ; the dar or dor (ficus Indica) ; the bed their products 
or willow (salix Babylonica) :—also common both in hills and plains nd uses. 
on banks of streams ; the der (Zizyphus Jujuba) which is one of the 
most profitable trees, as the wood is hard, the fruit much liked, and the 
roots and shade of the tree do not damage crops growing close to it. 
_ Lae also is easily propagated on this tree; the 4shu/ (Grewia op- 
positifolia) :—wood called the dhdman (Grewia elastica) : the bark 
also used as a fibre for ropes; the di/ (AZ gle Marmelos) :—a thorny 
tree with a large fruit, which is used as a drug: the leaves are offered 
by Hindus at the shrine of Siva; the cAé/ (pinus longifolia) :—pines 
grow in various parts of the Siwdliks, especially in the northern 
end, but are most common in the Sola Singhi, notably in the 
Lohdra and Panjal forests. The wood is used for building, but 1s 
not very durable ; charcoal in great quantity is made from it; the 
dhdman (Grewia elastica) :—a strong tough wood, used for banghy 
poles : leaves also used for fodder ; the dhe (artocarpus 
inteerifolia) :—jack fruit tree: the leaves are used for fodder, and 
pickles made from the fruit ; the gauAtn (? premna mucronata) :— 
a small tree, of no use except for firewood; the gular (Ficus 
amia), the pi/&ian (Ficus venosa), the ¢rtmdul (Ficus Roxburghi), 
and the phagirt (Ficus carioides), are various species of fig: the 
fruit is eaten, but the woodis not of much use ; the Aarar or 
halela (terminalia chebula) :—the fruit is valuable : it is used for 
dyeing and asa drug: itis the myrobalan of commerce : grows 
principally in the north of the Siwdliks and in parts of the Panjal 
and Dhardi falikds ; the Atreé (Diospyros Montana) ; the jablota 
(Jatropha curcus) :—the wood is useless : the fruit a powerful pur- 
gative ; the jéman (Sizygium Jambolanum) ; the 4aksar (Pistacia 
integerrima) :—a fine-grained yellowish wood, useful for cabinets ; 
the fama! or fydmal (Odina wodier):—wood used for door 
frames ; the £ami/a (Rottlera tinctoria) :—the red powder from the 
fruit is used as a dye: itis gathered by men of low caste, 
Rajputs objecting to touch it; the 4éngu (Flacourtia sapida) :— 
wood principally used for making combs; the sardi or kachnar 
(Bauhinia variegata) :—has pretty blossoms: leaves useful for 
fodder ; the éhatr (Acacia Catechu) :—the wood is hard and tough, 
and white ants are said to dislike it; the &Atrnt (Mimusops 
Kauki) :—a few are found near Hoshiarpur : they are umbrageous : 
the fruit is sold in the dasdrs. the dinnu (Diospyros tomentosa) :— 
though these trees are common in the Siwdliks very few with the 
ebony heart, which is so much prized, are found ; the /asdéra 
(Cordia Myxa) :—the wood isnot of much use, but the leaves 
are used for fodder and trenchers, and the fruit is eaten; the 
mauisari (Mimusops Elengi) ; the mowa (bassia latifolia) :—wood 
used for building: an oil is extracted from the seed and a 
spirituous liquor from the flower ; the mégdaun (Staphylea 
_ Emodi):—a few pecimens ound in the Chintpurm Range: a 
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CHAP; I, A. stick of it kept by any one is supposed to drive away snakes, 

Physical hence the name ; the wim (Azadirachta Indica) :—the leaves are 

Aspects. used medicinally; the palah, chhachra, or dhak (Butea 

Principal trees  Frondosa):—the leaves are considered good fodder for cattle, 

and shrubs; their especially to improve the milk of buffatoes : they are also largely 

Products and -_used as manure, and for keeping land under young sugarcane cool 
during May and June; the pafdjan (putranjiwag Roxburghn) :— 
wood used for building and agricultural purposes and leaves for 
fodder ; the pipal (Ficus religiosa); the rajatn (Ulmas integri- 
folia) :—not a common tree ; the s4/ (Shorea robusta) :—found in 
Lohéra and Dhariii : has a straight trunk and is used for 
scantlings; the safor or std/i (Pueraria tuberosa):—a_ climber 
common in the hills: the yam-like roots are eaten, and the leaves — 
considered good fodder ; the siméaf or cotton tree (Bombax 
heptaphyllum) :—wood not much used : leaves useful for fodder, 
and the cotton for stuffing pillows ; the sokdngna (Moringa ptery- 
gosperma) ; the famarisk or fardsh | Tamarix casenitalint pilehs 
or jhau (Tamarix Gallica) is also very common in alluvial river 
lands: the twigs make good baskets ; the f#m (Cedrela toona) :— 
grows best in the hills ; wood very good for building and 
furniture. 


The common siyubs are:—the garna (Carissa diffusa) :—a 
thorny bush, especially common in the hills: the fruit is eaten and 
the bush cut and largely used for hedging ; the mendar (Dodonea 
Burmanniana) :—sometimes, though erroneously, called bog myrtle: 
very common in the Siwdliks: the woodis used for fitewood ; the 
pant injures other vegetation, and where it is most prolific the 

ills contain scarcely any other shrubs; the éasiti (Adhatoda 
Vasica) :—a common shrub in both hills and plains: the leaves are 
used as manure ; and the af (Calotropis procera) :—grows in the 
oor soil, and is of no use, Even camels will not touch the 


eaves i— 
Unt se ak, babvi se dhak. | ‘Camels shun the af, goats the dhak.* 
Saititated tives The mango (mangifera Indica)grows luxuriantly, especially in 


the strip some 30 miles in length and 8 in width, from Garhdiwala 
to Mahilpur, parallel with, and distant about four miles from, 
the Siwdliks. The tree also grows all over the hills. The fruit is 
a large source of income, and the wood of the older trees is good 
for agricultural and house purposes. It is easily raised from seed, 
and when planted out only requires to be watered for five or six 
years, and protected from frost for eight or nine years, after which 
it generally fruits, but the produce is not worth much till the tree 
iS 12 years old ; from that time till go years of age it increases in 
size and in the amount ofits fruit. After go it is in full bearing 
power and may continue so for an indefinite time. A few trees are 
said to be 150 or 200 years old; but when very old the fruit 
_ deteriorates, What is generally spoken of as the country mango, 
as distinguished from the Bombay or Mélda, really includes a 
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number of species. Captain Montgomery wrote :— ) CHAP. |, A, 


"| have tried to make a collection of the different kinds, but fear many of the Physical 
re ene penne ERY species. Such as they are I give Aspects. 
hem below :— _ 
| The panchddya :—large fruit: said to weigh five quarters (fa¢nch pad) of a Mango and other 
kacha sér, tei sige secne avoirtn os. The hesy hon —itait sorb ae oe cul tivated trees. 
colour sup to be like a melon (tharbdea). The kaswméia -—small fruit : outer 
colour like safflower (faswmba), The basantia:—small fruit : inner colour yellow 
(éasanii), The pera :—small and very sweet : supposed to be in shape and taste like 
the sweetmeat pero. The dikale :—large fruit : inside ike curds (dahi), and not 
ingy. The marab/a :—large fruit, sweet, with a small stone : used principally for 
making preserves (maraba), The Baker :—fruit, average size: supposed to be like 
stone (pafhar) in weight and hardness of its skin : keeps for a long time. The faler :— 
in 4 like a cocoanut : fruit, large and sweet. The dhadauria s—average sire, 
ripens in the month of Bhddom, after other mangoes are over. The sandharia :— 
average size : so called on account of its red (sander) colour. The fesari :—la fruit, 
colour saffron (desar). The #e/o :—long fruit like a poe (tela), with a small stone, 
The misri -—large fruit: sweet as sugar (eisrt). [he jawaiata ; large fruit : smells 
like aniseed (ajwain), The shahatia —large fruit: sweet as honey (stahad). The 
gora —large and round like the balls made up of cleaned cotton, The above speci 
fetch the highest prices, especially the Bhadauréa as being in the market when no others 
are to be had. The remainder sre les thought of. The sére:—small fruit: very 
quickly rots (sarjdta), The 4arar :—small, like the fruit of the farar, The dothi -— 
small, with o strong taste of turpentine. The sufeda:-small, and of a white colour, 
The stra :—small and sweet : in size like the fruit of the é6ahera, The bhata :-—a 
sige? bad colour and acid (biaga) taste. The ddla :- average size: dark coloured skin 
even when i The fateht :—small fruit: grows in clusters : said to smell like 
cardamum (ilasck:), The dodida:—small : white inside like milk (dddh). The 
ehfais :—long fruit like maize cob (ehAali), The Adira :—large long fruit, origin of 
name unknown.” 
Captain Montgomery added :— 
“The blossom appears in February after the frosts are over, and from then till the 
fruit begins to form in April isa critical time. “Severe storms may blow down all the 
blossoms, or a small insect, called fea, may attack it. This tela caused as much trouble © 
to the owners of mango groves asthe phylloxera to the vinegrowers of France, All ace 
‘counts agree that the disease has become commoner of late, and certainly during my five 
~ years’ experience of the District no single year slid She to have been free from it. If it 
once attacks one tree of a grove, all the others su in time, and hence it is that the 
receipts of large groves in some years are practically mi!, while isolated trees fruit more 
regularly. ‘To give some idea of the value of the mango crop, it is stated that when 
the fruit fails, there is a loss to the District of two lacs of rupees. The fruit is carried 
AR Sie quantities in carts to the nearest railway stations and sent to Amritsar, Lahore, 


The groves were divided for assessment purposes at Settle- 
ist class over 90 years of age wo 2,900 meres. ment into three classes as 
and class from 12 to 30 years of age... 9,200, shown in the margin, with 
ard class under 13 years of age we BIO) on the areas for the ‘three 

jlains Tahsils, There are few grovesin the hills, though many 
isolated trees. If the first class gardens were in existence at the 
last Settlement, we have 5,330 acres planted since then. But many 
of the oldest groves that were in existence at the last Settlement 
have been cut down to pay the debts of their owners, In the 
private gardens of Hoshiarpur, the quince, apple, pear, peach, 
orange, grape, citron, shaddock, plum, Cape gooseberry, strawberry, 
guava, custard apple, amraéh (Averrhoa Carambola), and pidisa 
(Grewia Asiatica) are grown. Thereis a very good garden at Amb, 
lately restored to the representative of the former Jaswal Rajds, 
where there are many fruit trees of all kinds. Melons and water- 
melons are largely cultivated in the plains, especially in the 
neighbourhood of towns. | 
_ The principal grasses are the bamboo (bambusa stricta and Principal 
arundinacea), Three kinds of bamboo are grown:—(1 magar,- 





CHAP. I, A. 
Physical 


Wild animals 
(beasts and 


an 
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a very thick kind; (2) déns, and (3) mdé/, thinner varieties. The 
bdns grows in the Government forests of Kacnpur and Bindraban, 
and it and the md/ are the kinds most commonly used 
for the various purposes to which the bamboo is put; 
the &#harkdéna (saccharum sara) a most useful plant : the 
leaves (4har) are used for thatching, the sheath of the stalk (mung) 
for ropes, the stalk (4dna) for cites, chairs, sofas, stools, &c., while 
the tapering tops of the stem form what is called siréi, a kind 
of thin thatching : the young shoots which grow from the stumps 
in spring are eaten by cattle; 4déhi (saccharum spontaneum) :— 
the leaves of this are also used for thatching, and pens cut from the 
stem; the éAadal (cynodon dactylon):—the best grass for 
fodder ; the dagar (andropagon ammulatus) :— useful for making 
ropes; the dui :—a fine grass, growing in poor sandy soil, and 
not eaten by cattle; the daru (sorghum halepens) :—good for 
fodder; the @fé4 or bulrush (typha angustifolia) :-—the leaves are 
used for mats ; and the ndra (arundo donax) :—the stems are made 
into Awkka tubes, chiés and baskets, This reed, when planted 
along the edges of chaos, often prevents the cutting away of the 
banks; its roots bind the soil where it grows, and quickly spread. 


The fauna of the District presents no peculiar features. Pan- 
thers and a large species of wild cat are not uncommon in the 
hills. The hyzna and jackal abound, and wolves are also found 
in the Siwdliks. Tigers have occasionally visited the District, and 
one is said to have been shot in the lower hills in 1875. During 
the past five years, rewards to the amount of Rs. 320 have been 
pad for the destruction of 67 leopards, 7 wolves, 1 bear and 1 

yena. Pigs are common in the hills and in the high grass 
of the chhamdbs, and by the rivers. They do much harm to crops, 
and sometimes uproot a whole field ina night. Monkeys fre- 
quent the Sola Singhi and the porcupine and ant-eater are occa- 
sionally seen. The lynx is also sometimes met with. Antelopes 
are found all down the Una Din and in parts of the plains; ravine 
deer are very rare, if not extinct. . 


Of game birds, jungle fowl, pheasants and chrkor are found 
in the Sola Singhi hills; and peafowl and grey partridge are 
common everywhere. Black partridges are rare. Sandgrouse 
and quail visit the District in their migrations, and snipe and other 
wild fowl are found in winter onthe rivers and marshes. The 
snipe and duck-shooting in the chhamds is very good, The varie- 
ties of hawks and owls are numerous, the latter including the 
figantic horned owl. Vultures also breed in several localities, 
The numerous groves and gardens abound with many varieties of 
smaller birds, among whom the wood-peckers, fly-catchers, mango- 
birds—sometimes, though apparently wrongly, called the eolgien 
oriole—and avardavats deserve special mention for the beauty of 
their plumage. The cuckoo is heard in spring and early summer 
all over the hills and in parts of the plains; while by the sides of 
ad ponds and streams various kinds of kingfishers are met 
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The Beas and Sutlej abound in fish of various kinds, of CHAP, |, A. 
which the ma/dsir and rohu are the best. Good fishing is to be Physical 
had where these rivers first debouch from the hills, The smaller Aspects, 
streams, the chhamds, and some of the larger tanks also abound Fish and 
in fish of several species. sheries. 


Snakes are found all over the District, but more especially Reptiles. 
in the hills. _The most common of the deadly kinds are the 
kharapa (cobra), sankkchor (ophiophagus elaps), and é£araté 
‘bungarus coeruleus). The last is specially plentiful in some of 
the stony valleys of the Dun, and is called fsetlu; the common 
belief is that it sometimes jumps off the ground to the height of 
five feet in attacking a man. : 


The average yearly rainfall of the District is about 36inches at Rainfall, 
Hoshiarpur, 29 inches at Garhshankar, 32 inches at Dastiya and andclimate. _ 
34 inches at Una. Of the rainfall at head-quarters about 29 inches apg tel orn 
are accounted for by the summer and 7 inches by the winter rains,~" 
Owing to its submontane situation Hoshidrpur never suffers from 
excessive heat, though the number of trees surrounding the Civil 
Station make it somewhat oppressive during the breaks in the rains. 

The climate is generally healthy, the soil sandy, and the water has 
no tendency to collect or stagnate, except in the Dasiya chhamds 
where the health of the population is not so good. 


Owing to heavy floods in the Beas a breach occurred in the Floods 
Dhusi Band at the end of July 1894, most of the chhamés were 
flooded, thus causing great damage throughout that part to the 
kharif harvest andin a great measure taking from the saminddrs 
the profit of the valuable sugarcane crop. Comparatively large 
remissions had to be sanctioned under the diluvion rules and 
advances were given for purchase of seed and bullocks. 
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4 \asceticism. “Bham, seven miles west of M4bilpur, is said to be the 
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Section B.—History. 


The archzological remains in this District are numerous and 


' not without interest. The oldest are probably the remains of 


temples at Dholbaha, 15 miles north of Hoshiarpur, where some 
old Hindu or Jain sculptures were found in digging the foundations 
of athdna. Of these sculptures many were collected and placed 
in the temple at Dholbaha, but many were left in the places where 
they were found, An inscription (never deciphered, apparently) 
is reproduced in Colonel Abbott's Memorandum on the first e1 ht 
years of British mle in Hoshidrpur. It was probably a Saét 
monument. Parts of the image are also reproduced on page 379 of 
the Memorandum. 

Local legends associate several places in the District with the 
P4ndavas, and Sri Pandain, eight miles north of Hajipur, which 
contains a fine well and a temple (Shiwdla) served by gosdras, 


C2) derives its name from them. “Dastiya is mentioned in the Mahd- 


bhdrata as the residence of one King Virata, in whose service the 
Pandavas remained during their 13 years’ exile. It contains an 
ancient fort, mentioned in the Afn-i-Akbari, and is even now spoken 
of.as Virat ki Nagri by Hindus before breakfast.“Panjgatra at 
Babhaur on the Sutlej derives its name from the five stones said to 
have been used by the sons of Pandavas in the game of pdnch 

they played while their fathers underwent a course of 


lace where the Pandavas-passed their exile, a fact commemorated 
ya shtwdla of brick. Lasdra, 12 miles north of Jaijon, also contains 
stone temple, said to date from the time of the Pandavas. 


tribe of Chandarbansi Rajpits, to which considerable interest 
attaches from the fact that its representatives are believed still to 
exist in the petty Rajput kings of Kangra and the neighbouring 
hills. These princes trace their genealogy from one Susarma 
Chandra, and assert that their ancestors held Multan and took part 
in the great war of the Mahdbhdrata. After the war they lost their 
country and retired under the leadership of Susarma Chandra to 
the Jullundur Doab. Here they founded a state, which, from its 
own chronicles, as well as from scattered notices of the Raja 
Tarangini, and hints gained from inscriptions, above all from infor- 
mation left on record by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, is 
clearly proved to have maintained an independent existence in the 
Do4b for centuries before the Muhammadan conquest. Jullundur 
was its capital, Kangra being also an important-stronghold. Inthe 
seventh century the kingdom is described by Hwen Thsang as 
being 167 miles from east to west, and 133 miles from north to 
south. If these dimensions be correct, the kingdom, as General 
Cunningham points out, probably included, in addition to the plains 
portion of the Doab and the Kangra Hill States of modern times, 


Chamba, Mandi, and Suket in the hills, and Satadru or Sirhind in- 


* An interesting note on Coins, by Mr. J. P, Rawlins of the Punjab Police, is printed a 
Appendix Tl to thi Volume eens ¥ © Punjab Police, is printed as 


The Jullundur Doab at a very early period was dominated by a 
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the plains, The country was also known as Katoch, of unknown 
SEU and 7raigartha its usual Sanskrit name in the Purands 
and in the Raja Tarangini. 

For detailed accounts of the kingdom of Traigartha and the 
Katoch dynasty reference may be made to the Gazetteers of the 
Jullundur and Kangre Districts. . 


CHAP. 1, B. 
History. 


The precise date of the Muhammadan conquest of the District The! 
is unknown. According to the poet Lalman, Ibrahim of the 


Ghoridn dynasty, who ruled from 1059—99 A.D., penetrated to 
Jullundur, but when a permanent conquest was effected does not 
appear. | 
_-“The march of Taimur in January 1399, after the sack of Delhi 

-~and the overthrow of Ratn Sen in the Siw4lik hills, appears to 
have lain through the Jaswan Din. When he ‘entered the valley 
on that side of the Siwalik’ he learnt that Nagarkot lay thirty 4os 
off, through jungles and over lofty and rugged hills. Every ras 
and Ad/é who dwelt in them had many retainers, and Taimdr was 
opposed by them, but he defeated the infidels with vast slaughter, 
and captured vast herds of cattle and buffaloes. Between 
January 22nd and the agrd of February (one month and two 
days) Taimir fought twenty actions, and gained as “man 
victories. He took seven or eight forts, celebrated for their 
strength and lying ‘twoor three fos apart,’ from the infidels, 
including one ei to Shaikha, a kinsman of Malik Shaikh 
Khokhar, which was goaded into resistance and where 2,000 men 
were massacred, Taimtr declares that the people of these forts and 
countries had formerly paid the #sya or poll-tax to the Sultan of 
Hindtstadn, but that they had ‘for a long time past grown strong, 
and casting off their allegiance to their sovereigns; they no longer 
paid the srzya, but indulged in all sorts of opposition.™* 

At this period the Khokhars appear to-have been powerful in 
the District, but they had several rivals, and the country was ina 
state of chaos. In 1420 an impostor, calling himself sae 
Khan, appeared at Bajw4ra, a dependency of Jullundur, an 
assembled a strong following. He advanced to the Sutlej and 
was joined by the Sei 88 of Ruipar, but Malik Sultan Shah, 
feudatory of Sirhind, defeated him, and he fled to the hills only to 
be enticed to Jullundur and put todeath, In 142! Jasrath, the. 
Khokhar, raised a serious revolt and made a firm bid for.the empire 
of Delhi, but in 1428 he was defeated near Kangra on the Beas.t 
It would appear that to this period the earli-st Pathan military 
colonies are to be ascribed, for in the’ reign of Bahlol Lod, 
Ibr4him Khan Stir, with his son Hasan Khdn, the father of Sher 
Shah, came from Afghanistan and entered the service of Muhabbat 
Khan Str, Datid Sdhu Khel, to whom Sultan Bahlol had given in 

“Elliot's History of India. 11, pages 455-67, cf. page 515. : 
seeaadtin’s ary tein 1V, mae 7b 048) te eh Titcranty he 


frfch-i-Mubiérak Shab ‘to the mouotains of Kothi' E. HL, 1V, page 75, and places 
capseigr gy defeat at | Tellundor) Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrikh (Racking’s Translation, 


pege 39! 





‘CHAP. |, B. 


A.D. 1535—45. 


teas A.D. 
s invasion, 
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jagir the pargands of Haridna, Bahkala, &c., in the Punjab, and 

y settled in ie fares of Bajwara.* Malot was also founded 
in this reign by Tatar Khan, Yusaf Khel, from which stronghold 
Sher Shah’s officer Hamid Khan Kukar “held such firm posses- 
sion of the Nagarkot, Jwala, Dihdawal (Dadwal) and Jammu hills,— 
in fact the whole hill-country,—that no man dared to breathe in 
eppom ron to him.” “ He collected the revenue,” the chronicler 
adds, perhaps as a proof of an unusual equity, “by measurement 
of land from the hill people.” 7 | 

Malot also played an important part in Babar’s invasion, by 
which time it had come into the possession of Daulat Khan, the 
rebellious governor of the Punjab. What occurred is told by 
Babar himself in his Memoirs. | 

_ Marching from Kalanaur, Babar sent on several begs to over- 
take Ghazi Khan if possible, or if they failed in that to prevent the 
escape of the garrison from Malot. He then crossed the Beas 
near Kahniwdn anc in three marches reached Malot, into which 
Ghazi Khan had thrown himself. Daulat Khan promptly made 
overtures of peace, and Rdbar accepted his submission and allowed 
him to retain the authority over his own tribe and villages, but 
confiscated all his other possessions. The invader then occupied 
the fort in which he found many valuable books belonging to 
Ghazi Khan. The latter, however, had made good his escape to 
the hills, leaving all his family in Babar’s hands. The fort was 
left in charge of Muhammad Ali Jang-Jang § and Babar ‘ passing 
the small hills of Ab-kand by Malot’ reached the Din. Tardfka, 
with Barim Deo Matinhat, was sent in pursuit of Ghazi Khan, and 
Kotla, which he had garrisoned, was taken. Kinkuta,|] ‘ another 
strong castle near the Duin, but not so strong as Kotla,’ had been 
occupied by Alim Khan, after his defeat by Sultan Ibrahim, and 
he now surrendered it to Babar, who then marched down the 
Se to Ripar, and shortly after defeated Sultan Ibrdhim at 


Babar had not, however, been able to completely destroy the 
Afghan power in the Siwdliks or their neighbourhood. In 1556 
Suan Sikandar Afghan after his defeat by Huméytin’s generals 
fled to the Siwdlik hills, and owing to the incompetence of the 
Moghal leader who was sent to oppose him he was able to gather 
strength there for a new effort to recover his kingdom, Accordingly 
fresh forces nominally under Akbar, but in reality under the com- 
mand of Bairam Khan, were sent up,and they defeated Sikandar 
near the Siwdliks, but six months more were spent in hunting down 





*Hliiot's History of India, IV, page 308, 
+ Elliot's History of India, ['V, page 415. 
+ Elliot's History of India, IV, pages 239-48. 
§The garrison left in Malot also reduced Harir, Kahlir and the forts in that birt of 


ri the Muotakhab-ut-Tawéarfch this place appears aa G i of 
rea Malot, at the Foot of the hills (Ra okies Trevsiation, pegs day. Me. Fares t inks 
that this may be Gangret in the Bharwain hills or Kungrit in the Siwaliks, and the situation of 
P of these renders its identification with Gungina probable. Gangot, just across the border 
in Kéngra District, however, could easily become Gungiina or Kinkuta in transcription, =» 
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Sikandar Khan, who had taken refuge in the hills.® In 1s60 CHAP. 1B. 
Bairdm now himself in revolt against Akbar, retreated to Talwdra History. 


on the Beas, after his defeat at Gundchaur near Rahon, and there 
made his submission to the Emperor. 

In 1596 we find that the affairs of the Jasuwdlds, ‘who are 
faminddrs with a (common) army,’ required settlement, but when 
they heard of the approach of the royal army which, under Shaikh 
Farid Murtaza Kh4n, had reduced Jammu and pacified the 
Kangra hills, they submitted.4 

After this incident the District appears.to have acquiesced in 
the Muhammadan domination for none of its chiefs appear to 
have been concerned in the stirring events which occurred in 
Kangra under Jahangir and Shah Jahan, 


Ca 





Muhammadan shrines of interest are found at several places, jeri oe 


That of Shah Nir Jamal, 8 miles of Hoshidrpur, dates 
from 1250 A.D. There are two interesting mosques at Hariana,— 
one dated 1597-98 A.D. and the other a little later. There is a 
mosque and tomb at Garhshankar dated 1195 A.D. and a shrine 
of Sakhi Sarwar at Aulidpur. There is a tomb of one Mahi Shah 
at Jhangi Mahi, 4 miles south-west of Mukerid4n, where an 
annual fair is held, the tomb of Bulla Shah at Manaswal, and two 
tombs at Jaja near Tanda. At one of the latter a fair is held in 
iia at the other offerings are made for the recovery of sick 
cattle 









Relics of the Muhammadan domination are few. The most 
important is the fort of Malot. There was also a fine imperial 
bridge which crossed the West Bein near Tanda It was restored 
by Major Abbott, Deputy Commissioner, but washed away in 1894 

ard replaced by a pile bridge in 18o5.t 


The last of the Muhammadan governors of the Dodb, Adina 
Bee, has his tomb at Naloyan in the District. He was a man of 
marked ability and played off the Sikhs against the power of Ahmad 
Shah, Durdni, in a manner which, had not a premature death cut 
short his career, would probably have rmatectally affected the sub- 
sequent history of the province. 


Throughout the Muhammadan period the hills remained divided 
between the Hill Rajdis, of whom those of Jaswan and Datdrpur are 
connected with this District, The Jaswan or Jaswdl house first 
separated itself from the great Katoch family, and established a 
separate principality. The Datdrpur or Dadwal house is an offshoot 
of the Guler family, which, as the story goes, is properly the eldest 




















} * Elliot's History of india, V, page 248. Purser (in the Jullundur Settlement Report, 
page 17) says that on Huméyin's retorn Bairdm Kh&n was sent tm 1535 against an Afchdn 
fetachment at Haridna which be defeated, Akbar's toute, Purser says, lay through Sultdnpur 

and Haridna to Kaldnaur. 

t Elliot's History of India, II, page 129, 


Memotandan, “2 “vation of this bridge will be found at page 369 of Colonel Abbotts 
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branch of the Katoches. Regarding the house of Datérpur, 
Mr. Roe writes :— | 


“Four hundred years ago the three éal@kas of Thara, Dareraand KAmahi were held 
ya Chahng chief ; but Saij Pal, a Rajpdt Chief, had established himself in some villages 
the Kamahi talefa ; on the death of the Chiahng chief his widow, to protect herself 

from the encroachment of Saij Pal, called in the assistance of Réjd Kahan Chand (of 

Kangra), The usual result followed : the widow was allowed to retain the Darera villages: 

for her maintenanee for life, and the Raja took all the rest of the country, and established 

his capital at Dat&rpur.” 


_ The Jasw4l Rajas built the fort at Lasdra, which lies close to 
Jaijon, and that at Rajpura not far from Amb, which was dismantled 
at annexation, the adjacent buildings being restored to the family 
in 1877. They also own the beautiful garden at Amb, which con- 
tains some fine cypress trees of great age, laid out some 12 
generations ago, 


The Jandbari éa/¢ka across the Sutlej was held by the R4jé of 
Kahlur, who still-owns the adjoining hills; and fa/téa Talhati 
ee to be under the Rajd of Kutlehr, one of the petty Kangra 
Cnbers. 

Under the Sikhs the history of the plains portion of the District 
is intimately connected with Jullundur, and it was early overrun by 
Sikh adventurers. Fora full and connected account of the rise 
and fall of the Sikh m:s/s in the Jullundur Dodb reference may be 
made to the Jullundur District Gazetteer from which the following 
notes on the mrs/s which established themselves in the Hoshiarpur 
District are extracted :-— 


_ Jassa Singh, the founder of the RAmgarhia ous! had, in 1752, taken service witl 
Adina Beg, but on his death he conquered a considerable tract in ihe north-west ae 
Jullundur Dodb and also came into collision with Sardir Mansa Singh of Garhdiwdla 
of the Dalawala isl, but in 1776 he was driven across the Sutlej by the Kanhya and 
other mrss. In 1783 the Kanhyas’ power roused the jealousy of the Sukarchakins and 
ric Cua eiggrtamc et sansar Chand of Kangra who recalled Jassa Singh and thus 

nabled him to recover his lost territory. His.son Jodh Singh succeeded him in 1803 and 
in 1805 assisted Lord Lake in his ‘pb of Holkar, but in 1816 dissensions in his family 
led to the intervention of Ranjit Singh who seized all his territories. These lay mostly in 
Dastya Tahsil. =e 


The Faizullapuria or Singhpuria me! had held Patti in Hoshitrpur Tahsil.| 
mrt they lost it to Mohkam Chand, Ranjit Singh's general, and this lost ait then 
territories north of the Sutlej, These included the south-west of Hoshidrpur Tahsfl and 
probably part of Dasiya. | 


Krora Singh, one of the founders of the Krora Singhia mist, took possession of Hariina 
and Shim Chaurdsi, which latter place, with some other villages. passed on hi death to the 
famous Jodh Singh of Kalsia. BENS pASed on 1k eee os 

Hari Singh, the founder of the Sidlba family, joined T4ra Singh, Ghaiba 
conquered the country about Garhshankar. He ai attacked by Chistand Cheuk 
Katoch, of Kangra, but with the aid of Khushhal Singh, Faizullapuria, defeated him, Soon 
afterwards, however, he himself quarrelled with Khushhal Singh, who was supported by 
the Jaswal Raja, and driven to seek a refuge in Phagwarn. i 
vee’ Mansa Singh of Garhdiwala was hereditary chandhet of that dependency, ving 
fallen into arrears with his revenue he eta Raat te aut Eahore Thence ieee 
joined the Dalawala mis! and became independent. Jnssa- Singh, Rimearhia, depeivy 

im of his territories, but he recovered them with the aid of the Kanhy4s. His er 
Mahtab Singh was again dispossessed by the Ramearhids, and when Sansér Chand of 
Kangra attempted to conquer the Dodh, Mahtab Singh accompanied Fateh Singh, Ahlu- 
walia, and-was killed in helping to raise the siege of Durili. : 


_ In the hills the Rajas of Jaswén and Datdrpur remained 
in undisturbed possession of their States until «A.D. 1759, 
when encroachments by the Sikh Chiefs who had already 


- 
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established themselves in the plains, commenced. Sard4r CHAP. |, B, 
Gurdit Singh of Santokhgarh seized the whole of the Babhaur Histor: 
falda and a quarter of Una ; Sard4r Hari Singh of Sidlba in the 
Ambala District took Nurpur, and the Raja of Jaswan purchased The Réjés of 
peace by giving up half the revenue of Manaswal. The faditéa of etna 
Takhtgarh was taken by Sardar Budh Singh of Garhshankar, 
All these eventually gave way before the power of Ranjit Singh, 

under whose rule the whole District was included before the 

close of A.D. 1818. In 1804 Raja Sans4r Chand of Nangra 

had seized Hoshiarpur, but was expelled by Ranjit Singh and 

shortly after, the R4jas of Jasw4n and Datdrpur were compelled 

to recognize his supremacy; but he soon began to disclose further 

designs. At the commencement of the cold season of 1816 he 
appointed a grand rendezvous of all his forces, personal and 

tributary, at Sidlkot, the Hill Chiefs among the rest being expected 

to attend with their contingents. The Rajds of Nurpur and Jasw4n 

failed to obey the summons, and as a penalty Ranjit Singh imposed 

fines designedly fixed beyond their ability to pay. Raj4 Umed 

Singh of Jaswan resigned his dominion to the usurper receiving 

a jégir of Rs. 1,200 per annum. Datérpur fell soon afterwards, 

In 1818 Gobind Chand, the Raja, died, and his son was held in 

durance until he consented to yield up his territory, taking a jdgir 

in exchange. 


The comparatively small portion of the District which was Sikh jdptrs, 

‘hot held by gégirddrs tormed part of the Jullundur jurisdiction, and 
was governed by deputies of its governors. In the hills and the 
Jaswan Din almost the whole country was however held in jdgir, 
the principal ydgirddrs being the ex-RAjds of Jaswan and Datdrpur, 
the Sodhis of Anandpur, and Bedi Bikrama Singh, whose head- 
quarters were at Una, Below the Siwéaliks, Hajipur and Mukerian, 
with a large tract of country, were held by Sher Singh (afterwards 
Maharaja), and governed by Sardar Lahna Singh, Majithia, as his 
agent. The country round Dasiya was givento Shahzdda Tara 
Singh, a supposititious son of Ranjit Singh. Besides these, many 
villages in the plains were held by descendants of the Sikh adven- 
turers who had first divided the country. These men were, however, 
gradually shorn by Ranjit Singh of many of their acquisitions, 

The monuments of the Sikh religion are mainly found in sith monu 
Una Tahsil. The chief are— ments, 
Tomb of Baba Gurditta at Kiratpur, 6 miles south-east of 

Anandpur, about 250 years old. Managed by the 
Sodhis of Anandpur. 

Anandpur: Samdd’ built over the spot where Guru Gobind 
Singh, the roth Sikh Guru, burnt the head of his 
father Tegh Bahadur, executed at Delhi in 1675 
A.D, In the possession of a community of 
Nthangs. 

Mairi, 9 miles north-east of Mubdrakpur: shrine of Guru 
Barbhag Singh, maintained by the Guru of Kartdrpur, 
-Large fair duringthe Holt, 
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There are several forts at Una built by the Bedis during the 


troublous times of Sikh dominion and still in possession of that 
clan. There is alsoa dharmsdla at Jandoli, 6 miles north of 


Mahilpur, where an annual fair is held. 


: 


The Mutiny. 


The District was annexed by the British with the rest of 
the Jullundur.Do4b at the close of the first Sikh War. Mr. J. 
(afterwards Lord) Lawrence became the - first Commissioner of 
the trans-Sutle) States in March 1846, and the Division was 
administered by him in direct correspondence with the Supreme 
Government until 1848, when the Commissioner was made 
subordinate to the Resident at Lahore, and in 1849, when the 
rest of the Punjab was annexed, to the Board of Administration. 
The Hill Chiefs were disappointed when our rule began that they 
did not get back the possessions which they had held before 
Ranjit Singh laid hands on them; and when in 1848 the second 
sikh War began, the Rajds of Jasw4n, Datérpur and Kangra raised 
the standard of revolt. Lord Lawrence, who happened to be at 
Pathankot, swept rapidly down the Din with 500 men and 4 
ns. The Raja of Datdrpur was made prisoner without a blow, 
but the Jaswan Raja resisted and his two positions at Amb and 
Akhrot were attacked and carried with some little loss. The Rajas 
were deported, their palaces razed, and their possessions confiscated. 
Bedi Bikrama Singh of Una also joined the insurgents and marched 
towards Hoshiarpur, He had halted at Maili, 8 miles from that 
ace, when he heard of the defeat of the Rajé of Jaswén, and - 
fled to the camp of Sher Singh. His possessions were confiscated, 
but at the end of the war he gave himself up and was allowed to 
reside at Amritsar. 


The Mutiny did not greatly affect the District. Some native 
troops were quartered at Hoshiarpur, and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Colonel Abbott, proceeded to strengthen the Tahsil, and 
remove into ittwo guns from the lines of the native troops of. 
Horse Artillery, where they were in dangerous proximity to the 
gard Native Infantry. The Post Office was removed from Can- 
tonments to the Civil Lines, and a system of night patrolling was 
organized by the Deputy Commissioner with his Assistants, 
Lieutenants W. Paske and F, J. Millar. ‘The station was guarded 
by about 800 men of the Ahliwéalia, Rajauri, Mandi and Tiwdna 
troops, by new levies, and by part of the Sherdil battalion of 
police. On the 23rd May 1857 the prisoners were removed into 
the Bajwara Fort, which was adapted to answer the use of a jail 
and fortress, and garrisoned by police instead of by the usual 
guard of the 33rd Native Infantry, A conspiracy was discovered 
amongst the prisoners, and the five ringleaders were executed, 
The only disturbances in the District were caused by servants from 
Simla, who spread een” reports of the panic at that station, 
and by a party of the Jullundur Mutineers, who marched 130 
miles in 54 hours, and escaped along the hills across the Sutlej 
pefore notice had reached head-quarters, ‘The internal administra- 
Hon was continued as usual ; the people of the District subscribed 
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a /akh of rupees towards the six per cent. loan ; and the town of CHAP,1, B, 
Hoshiarpur was illuminated on the news of the capture of Delhi. — pigtory. 

Since the Mutiny the history of the District is Principally History since 
comprised in the notices of Plague and Famine given on pages 90-31 ‘he Mutiny, 
and in Section H of C hapter If below. There were riots in 
Hoshiarpur town in 1886 owing to the coincidence of the Dasehra 
and the Muharram, and in 1898 the enforcement of Plague regu- 
lations led to a serious riot at Garhshankar. | 

Some conception of the development of the District since IC Development 

came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. 1, which Poe oe natoe. 
gives some of the leading statistics for five-yearly periods, so far 
as they are available ; while most of the other tables in Part B 
of this work give comparative figures for the last few years. 
In one respect, however, the District is retrogressing; and that 
is, in the yearly increasing area which is being rendered barren by 
the action of the hill torrents or chos, an account of which has 
been given in Chapter I, A. It has been calculated that from last 
Settlement to 1903 noless than 28,425 acres have been reduced tc 
sand by the action of these torrents; but on the other hand 25,826 
acres of unculturable sand have in the same way according to the 
returns been improved in various degrees. This latter igure is, 
however, probably considerably exaggerated, 

The District as first constituted consisted of five tahsfls -—= Pirst constitution 
Mukeri4n in the northern corner of the District, including the {hasnt 
northern end of the Siwdlik Range; Hari4na and Hoshidrpur changes. — 
from the Chintpurni Range to the Jullundur boundary; Una and 
Garhshankar in the southern portion of the District, the watershed 
of the Siwdliks forming the boundary between them. The District 
boundaries haye been hardly changed since annexation, the main 
addition being faléka Jandbdri, which was transferred from the 
Ambala District in 1850. In 1861 the Haridna Tahsil was 
abolished, and its western portion, comprising the Tanda Police 
jurisdiction, was made over to Mukeridn T ahsil, the head-quarters 
of which were transferred to Dasiiya, The hill portions, 1.¢., those 
to the east of tne Siwdliks, of Tahsils Haridna and Hoshiarpur, were 
transferred t6 Una, and the rest of the Harifna Tahsil joined to 
Hoshiarpur, which on the other hand parted with the Mahilpur 
thdéna, to Garhshankar. The talika of Bhunga, a group of 320 
villages half way between Haridna and Garhdiwala, forms part of 
the territory of the R4j4 of Kapurthala. Soon alter annexation 
it was assigned in 7dgir to the late Kanwar Suchet Singh, younger 
brother of the then Raja, and for a short time it came oe 
British rule, enjoying during that time the advantage of a settlement 
on British principles. Afterwards Kanwar Suchet Singh obtained 
a cash allowance, and the ¢a/déa reverted to the Kapurthala State. 

The majority of the jégérs in this District are comparatively small : 
further mention will be made regarding some of them in the notices 
of the leading families. It is onl necessary to say here that in 
1877 the Government restored to Midn Rugnath Singh, Jaswél, 


i 


the jagir of 21 villages held originally by his great-grandfather 
Raja | 


med Singh in the Una Din, 
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The following is the list of the Deputy Commissioners who 
have held charge of the District since annexation :— 


Names of Officers. 





Mir. RN. Cust 
Major Saunders Abbott 
Mr. R. Riches 
Mr. J. Ri 

Major Saun 

Mr. D. — 
Major Ralph Young 
Colonel W. RB. Elliot 
Major A. L. Busk 
Mr, H. E. Perkins 
Mr. Leslie Saunders 
Mr. F. E. Moore 


Captain G. Gordpn Young. 


Mr. W. Coldstream 
Major C M.C. Neile 
Me. W. eee 


Mr G L. Smith 


raised AL. Montgomery 


R. Druammon 
Me. A. Roe 
Colonel H. V. Riddle 
Mr. G Knox ... 
Mr. R. Clarke ... 
Mr G. Koox 


T ieutensnt-Colonal Wd. Parker 


Mr. C. R. Hawkins 
Me. R.L Harris 


geri AL, Montgomery 


te ee Senet 


Me A.C Marshall 
Mr R at frye 
M. Wood 


Mr. E. B. chert athe 
Mr. H. A Rose 
Mr. E.B Steedman 
Mr. H. A. Rose 
Mr. E. B. Steedman 
Mr. R. 3 es. am 
Mr. M. W. Fenton 
Mr. E. B. Steedman 
Mr. W.S Talbot 
Mr. E B Steedman 
Cantain E. Inglis 
eoaank FE. B 
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April 1846 a 
25th November 1849 
sth October 1ris54 
27th July 1855  s 
arch 1856 
roth April 1858 ... 
24th March 1859 
Bth May 1564 

gth Pateiacy 1866 
r6th April 1866)... 
asth March B70 
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| 7th February 1376 
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agrd May 1899 
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asth November 1849. 


sth October 1&s4. 
a7th July r8s5. 
10th March 1356, 
roth Apri] 1858. 
g4th March 1859. 
Gth May 1864. 
gth February 1866. oe. 
soth April 1866. 
15th March 1971. 
Sth May 1871. 

March 1573. 
Bh February 1876. 
28th March 1879. 
tith Uecembet 1879. 
sth April 1880. — 
14th December 1880. 
o6th April 1882. 
a7th May 1853. 
arg ie 1884. 
Sth july 1883. 
rgth August 1554. 
o7th February 1854. 


| 31 st July 1854. 
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2oth at 1885. 


ist March Bot. 7 

FS April 1891, 
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18th April 1892, 
26th July 1892 
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7th June 15g 
May 1695. 
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Section C.—Population. 


Owing to the large area of unculturable land in the Siwdliks, 
Hoshiarpur only stands 7th among the Districts of the Punjab 
in density of total population on total area, but with the exception 
of Simla no District has so great a density on the area actually 
cultivated, there being 867 persons to the square mile of 
cultivation. The pressure of the rural population is also 
heavy, the District standing grd (after Simla and Kangra) 
in this respect with 804 to the square mile of cultivation and 
and (after Jullundur) with 649 to the square mile of cullurable 
area. And, though the pressure on the soil is considerabl 
lessened by the extensive grazing grounds in the Siwdliks, which 
still provide subsistence for considerable numbers, the denuda- 
tion of the hill-sides has deprived a considerable population of 
their means of subsistence and the cultivated and culturable 
areas in the plain, already insufficient for the needs of the people, 
are being constantly diminished by the destructive action of the 
hill streams, which year by year cut away good soil and leave 
unproductive sand in its place. As will be seen emigration has 
done much to relieve the pressure of the population. 


The population and density of each Tahsil is shown in the 
margin, the density being 


r Part C, 


Tuhadla, Population (1901). Density, that of the total popula- 
Hoshidrrur . B6g 008 $i9°9 tion on the total area. 
Garhshonkar = 267.465 Sty7 It will ._, 
Pasdye w 239,004 ayT't 4 by be seen that the 
Una v= 955,158 5176 density in Una is much 


below the average of the 
: District. 


The District contains 11 towns and 2,117 villages, and the 
population ef the former 


Towns Pepulation is shown in the margin, 
gol" At the Census of 1go8 

cars om inclediag sts ia Civil Lines) 17.549 every town in the District, 
Dasdya Kaiathdn ou . 644 With the exception of 
a ei ne mbes Una, showed a decrease 
Garhshankar a » 83 I its population. The 
+ head don ss ~ 50.8 town of Hoshidrpur itself 
Garhdiwdle as - s6s2 Showed an apparently 
Khicpor iis me aie large decrease, {rom 


| 21,099 souls in 1891 to 
17,037 In 90H, but in the former year it included the outlying area 
of Khénpur® which had a population of 3,183 souls in 1901, The 
population of the two areas combined had decreased by over 
4 percent. Tanda-Urmur had decreased from 11,632 to 10,247, 
or by nearly 12 per cent., and Haridna had lost a sixth of its 
peo of thor. Only 7 per cent. of the population live in the 
owns. 





* Khdnper bas also a decreasing population, the tend per eu, "ar | 
eloth toabandon the town and become scattered in the sughtertite tice manulactere of 
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The average population of the village in this District is 
433 souls. The villages in the plains are much the same as those 
- in other parts of the Punjab plains. The houses are flat-roofed 
and made of mud, all being collected together in one place; their 
fronts are built facing inwards, and the backs of the outermost 
houses form as it were the outer village wall. The entrances into 
a village are few and narrow, and as the land immediately round 
the village site is usually well manured and valuable, thea 
proaches are hemmed in with thorn hedges to prevent cattle 
damaging the crops. One or two big trees, as the pipaé or bor, 
are generally found near the village, under which the elders 
assemble to discuss matters of village importance. 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 
The villages, 


The hill villages are different. There the houses are not-all | 


built together, but as in Kangra every man resides on his own farm, 
and in one corner of it builds his cottage. The house (chhappar) 
is constructed of dry bricks, generally with a double roof. On 
the lower floor (de/ar) resides the owner with his family; on the 
upper storey (chri) he puts the lumber of his household and the 
grain of last harvest. During the rains many families sleep in the 
upper storey. The upper roofis always made of thatch, thick, sub- 
stantial, and neatly trimmed. The front space is kept clean and 
neat, and the whole is encircled by a hedge ef trees and brambles, 
which maintain privacy and afford material for renewing dilapida- 
tions. The habitations are generally built facing inwards to the 
courtyard. The higher caste Rajputs build their houses in the 
highest and most secluded places, the tenants and lower caste 
people being only allowed to build below, Hence it comes that 
in the hills the tenants are often found cultivating the best low- 
lying lands of a village, the homestead lands of the high-caste 
proprietors being very poor and stony. 


Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the District as it G 


stood at the three enumerations of 1881, 1891 and 1901. 


The population in 1868 was 937,699 (503,744 males and 
433,955 females), and the density 417‘9 per square mile. The 
decrease in the decade 1868—1881 was 3°9 per cent. Bad har- 
vests and the continued unhealthiness of the District in the years 
preceding 1¢8: had a considerable effect, directly or indirectly, on 
the numbers of the people, and part of the decrease was attributed 
to the action of the ches ‘and to the denudation of the lower hills. 
The large canal works at Rupar, in the Ambala District, had also 
attracted a number of workmen in that direction, while the open- 
ing of canals in Ferozepore attracted emigrants to that District. 
In the decade 1881—18g91 there was an increase of 12°2 per cent., 
but that of 1891—1901 again showed a decrease of a2 per cent. in 
’ the population of the District. This is chiefly accounted for by 
emigration, and it is noteworthy that the female population had 
only decreased by 7,683, while the male had fallen by 14,194 or 
nearly twice as many—facts which indicate that the decrease was 
not of a permanent character, 
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CHAP. I, C. | . | -- ; 
Population. The marginal table shows the fluctuations in the population 
aL cel —— of each) §=Tahsil 
ation, Ania PERCENTAGE OF since 1881. 
ToTat POPULATION, ivcrease on Lhere was an in- 
DECREASE. | 
| | : crease of population 
i | | [ a iwall four Tahsils 
181. | 18gr, | 1. | Ten) ror in the decade 1881 
| | 1" | 4881, | 1891. —1891 followed by 
a aj. |... |__|}. a general decrease 
gal ay in 1891—1 9 Ot. 
, Distt. ae | HOTt.G59 | 989,783 | +4122 —2'2 bes oe is 
: Oshifrpures| 239.4 973554 264112) +149 =—36 probably most per- 
Dasiyn «.! 218644 | 244945| anton bs ba od | ay 
| Gartaakar| aggies | asteir| gnca4| t127/- 2 manent in Hoshidr- 
Ue = | 208.086 | 229,308 | 225198 | +102 -18 pur Tahsil. In all 
i four Tahsils the 
decrease in population is most marked in the Sirwdl and Bet 
Assessment Circles.* 


The following table shows the effect of migration 
on the population of the District according to the Census of 
1901 :— 








Persons. | Males. | Females. 








IMMIGRANTS. 


| 


L—From within the Punjab and North-West | | 2 ae 
Frontier Province, | ne -Sn@ North-West; = 77,020) 1,728 | $5,292 


| 
| 




















11.—From the rest of India ,., *. ae 1375 21: : 
_ IIL—From the rest of Asia _. at fe Be ee 
IV.—From other countries 2 70 | Fi lege 
s w : a 
EMIGRANTS, | ; | 


Frontier Province, unjab and North-West | 177492 34.491 | 93,008 











IL—To the rest of India one ae bee 4,008 | 2,986 1022 
Excess of emigrants over immigrants sis 102,565 | 64,503 | 38,062 


—————— E 
ee 
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[ Total Number of 
| immigrants, | Malesin 1,000 


| Immigeants. The bulk of the im- 




















Hy | Vl EP 4,817 420 , 2 it § ‘ 

Simla Hill States | 2.991 #97 +: migration is from the Dis- 

\dngra ave | 12,808 207 | 

Jullunéur | 90,960 241 

aa 2075 384  tricts-and States in India 

heel Bae 1,993 aoe : 

fe vad vs 2:27§ 402 noted im the margin. 
egg le eater BB es 326 | 

United Provinces oF | oi a 
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Population. 






3,012 Patidla os 




























tion is mainly “gration. 


a on 1.504 | Lahore | 4,408 1,075 
18 | one 157 Amritsar Pr 4, ri a, a in 
simia ill Slates) 1, 977 |Gurdispur .. “4 te =e to the Districts 
Kangra a | © 7.599 | Rawalpindi fold); 925 tbo 
ollundur os 2. | 36,392 | Chendo Colony | 20,804 | 14,2095 ae 
apurthale ons 95 | 9.417 | Multdn | 42130! 925 and States noted 
dhidon = $195 | 2,768 | Peshdwar | 998) tag 
Ferorepore 9 «w:| 4,144 | 1,820 eA uk , 
Bus ites eid | ml _____ in the margin. 
The District thus loses 102,565 souls by migration, and 
Nett loss to— Nett loss to— its nett inter 
ae change of popu- 
Ambdila ... on 2.534 Ferozepcre =! 20 ime = | 
Simla, with #ill 7 Lahore 3740 Districts and 
States -— 2,5 Amritsar ats 4.06 CS rat 2 Pr Py 
Kangra Beers Neri ee States rn India 
Mandi aud Subket . 3523 Rawalpindi (old)... 1,024 which mainly 
ollandur - 15,994 hendb Colon er 5,09! ; H lac 
Kapurthala = 6578 | Multia y= Sie ~~ alfect its popula 
Lodhidna we 9533 | Peshdwar 1091 tion are noted in 
the margin. 
) Comparison 
Loss by intra-Proviacial migration, Lassa 
. | PY uy ‘de 2s with the figures 
] <==! | i of 1851 shows 
| RY that Hoshiarpur 
| | - lost, by intra- 
bre : 100,478 547@ Provincial migra- 
cent Colas ‘ — 35/099 “ee tion alone, 
jallondur ses “ T 1,554 tani Lary 
fore =| RR) BS tose sols in 
, fom " Z 43 2.681 1g01, or 45,740 
Ferosepore +. ~ wns 4.205, 4, ito mor ¥ ree in 
Gurdéspur + = -~- 4,284 1 chs ISgl. 
~ 2,833 2,408 | 


Ludhidna .. 





Taking the figures for intra-Imperial migration, f¢., those for 


Loss by intra-Imperial migration Hg eee sie 
1 = 4 = a 7 

sek in the Punjab 

Bota} = ae and to or from 


other Provinces in India, we have the marginal data, 


The consequence of the great and increasing pressure of the 
population on the soil is that twice as many people have emigrated 


from as have immigrated into the istrict, and-the low 
of males among the immigrants shows how almost w 
immigration as has taken place is of the reciprocal type. 


peoentnee 
ally such 
The 


emigration, on the other hand, is chiefly permanent, except to the 


two neighbouring Districts of Jullundur and Gurd4spur, where the 
pressure of population is almost as great asin Hoshiarpur itself 
and into which a good deal of the emigration is reciprocal. Ex- 
cepting abnormal Simla, Hoshidrpur gives to every District more 
than it takes from it; but especially it sends its surplus population 
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CHAP.1,C. to the fertile plains of Jullundur and to the State of Kapurthala, 

Population. and to the canals of Amritsar and the river valley of Ferozepore 

= . and Ludhidna. The high proportion of males among the emigrants 
to Rawalpindi and Simla shows how temporary is the nature of the 
emigration to those Districts. Immigration by caste is shown in 
Table 9 of Part B. : 

Ages. | The figures for age, sex and civil condition by religions are 

engl 10 & given in detail in Table 10 of Part B. The Ssilawiine Sena 
shows the age-distribution of 10,000 persons of both sexes :-— 
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Age period. Males, | Females | Persona, 
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Infants under 1 = io ie a 185 | ij. : 
1 and under | aad man He | od ia | pe 
a ditto 3 wn a es “ rao Cs 223 
3 ditto 4 : x | 125 116 | 244 
4 ditte «= ‘ Es 32 6 248 
5 ditto 10 “4 wu 657 58s | 4,058 
10 ditte 15 A < 669, 516 1,185 
1§ ditte 20 i vs 4og 480 Raq 
25 ditto 30 “ , 4it 305 bes 
Bc.) ditts 45 a+ he 295 | 358 by 
45 ditto 4o hee re a 439 288 by 
49 ditto 45 ' a 334 | go! 643 
45 ditto so one - , a29 at 431 
50 ditto §s ans “ 351 | 225 476 
ss Pp - “ 7 a36 105 a4 
over is aes | 378 353 730 
Vital statistics, Both the birth-rate and death-rate of the District are normal. 
Average births The quinquennial average of births is 39,927, Or 40°3 per 


Frases 11 13 mille of the population. The highest number recorded was in 
Pi taré 5, 1899, vi5., 45,903, and the lowest in 1901, vfs., 32,606. The fol- 
owing table shows the figures by religion and sex :— 
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The quinquennial average of deaths for the past five years is 
34,672, or 35 per mil/e of the population. The a oe rate 
in this period was 35'1 for Hindus and 34°6 for Muhammadans. 


The death-rates for the past five years are given in the 
: a Margin. The 


















































ALL RELIGIONS. high pias ed in 
} Moham- | ————___—_. 1900 was due’ to 
Year Hindus. jradans, We i stes| Both malarial fevers: 
raya | oma*| sexes. that of 1902 to 
a |S bubonic plague. 
1898 .. | ab7 | 286 7 29°6 = It will be seen 
sii aac 4) es =f: aie Sa ea 
eo a ww) 408) axy7| s78| 442] 408 that the female 
1g01 oe | 976|/ gs5| 979) 344] 375 death-rate  nor- 
1902s ara | 7) 7) 3) #7 mally ascends 
Quinquennial ay 451 | 446 | g78 | 376|/ 35° the male and is 
erag. : | | a very marked 
a ———~—“‘<é‘é tr «=CF 6the 
| Average of death-rate by ages im the 5-year period 1898— 1902. earlier periods as 
eee TG" Smarginal 
“et figures show. 
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The commonest diseases are fevers and bowel complaints. 
Small-pox has decreased considerably since the introduction 
of vaccination. Goitre is common in the hilly tracts .and in 
the north of Dastiya, where there is much canal irrigation; 
and guinea-worm in faliéas Darera and Kamahi in Dasdya and 
talié#a Manaswal in Garhshankar, where the people drink tank- 
water. Venereal disease is very common in the hills. 


Smallpox is not treated at all by the native doctors, being 


allowed to run its course, because it is considered to be a visita-. 


tion of the goddess Sitla and must be submitted to without a 
murmur. This is the Baid theory. The Yunaini Hakim believes 


~ that all human systems have this virus in them, some more and 


some less: and being a natural virus it should be allowed to come 
out naturally and thus got rid of, medicines being forbidden, 
lest they retard or suppress the efflorescence of the virus and 
cause the death of the patient the more easily on that account. 


Vaccination is now an established institution in the District 
as far as primary operations are concerned. Dithculties are still 
experienced in collecting children and in procuring buffalo calves 
for acting as vaccinifers, but they are not serious. Re-vaccina- 
tion, however, is as yet far from satisfactory. People do not come 
forward readily and hence the occurrence of occasional epidemics 
of small-pox. 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population, 


Average 


Diseases. 


Small-pox, 


CHAP. |, C. 
Population. 


Perer. 


Goitre, 
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Epidemics of malarial fever follow heavy monsoons, and they 
are severe chiefly in the swampy portions of the District. Better 
parts of the District also suffer owing to the existence of numerous 
small marshes. Inthe ¢hdnds of Hajipur and Mukeridn rice is 
largely cultivated on the Shah Nahr Canal. The malaria carrying 
mosquitos (the anopheles) are found everywhere after the rains. 
Instructions have been issued throughout the District to destroy 


all the haunts of the anopheles by filling up pools and depres- . 


sions near and within village premises, but no one as yet seems 
to heed the advice, 

The District Board distributes quinine gratis throughout the 
District during the malarial season, through village lambardars, 
&c. The system of selling pice packets through post offices did 
not succeed and has therefore been given up. 

A low intellectual condition amounting in rare cases to im- 
becility is sometimes found co-existent with the affection of foilre, 
or Derbyshire neck, which is extremely common in some of the 
hill villages in this District, particularly in the fhdnds of Hajipur, 
Amb, Una and Anandpur. The disease is commonly attributed 
to the water of the mountain streams. The affliction is much more 
common across the Beas in the Kanpra District than it js here; so 
common indeed, that when a betrothal is arranged there, there js 
always an inquiry made as to whether or not the bride is afflicted 
with goitre. The Chahng tribe, located in the hills of Tappa 
Tharra and in the Bah® villages of Kamdhi, is closely allied to the 
Ghirth tribe of the Kangra District. They are, however, very 
different in physique, the Chahngs being far superior. The differ- 
ence is ascribed by the people to the fact that the Chahngs drink 

rood water, and not the water of the hill-streams such as the 
Kan Ghirths drink. The Ghirths are a feeble race ; and suffer 
reatly from goitre. Guinea-worm (Filaria Medinensis) is found 
im this District, about Garhi Manaswél, and also in the hills near 
Datérpur, where people drink tank water. | 

The history of plague in the Punjab dates from the infectioy 
of Khatkar Kalan, a Village near the Banga-Nawashahr Road tp 
Jullundur. The disease is supposed to have been introduced 
by a Brahman named R4ém Saran, who returned from Hardwar 
ina state of high fever on April 28th, 1897, and died shortly 
afterwards, but pegue did not assume an epidemic form in the 
village until the following September. | 

In December plague was found in Hoshidrpur in the village 
of Birdmpur, in March the town of Garhihanka: was attackos ne 
by the followmg July some 7o villages in Jullundur and 16 jn 

oshiarpur had been infected. Prompt and vigorous measures 
were undertaken to combat the disease; they consisted. of 
(1) complete evacuation of the infected village enforced by an 


= 


inner cordon round the village site, (2) confinement o the 


inhabitants to the lands belonging to the village, enforced, so far 


as might be, by an outer cordon round the village b 


: : n oundary,. 
* Bah from dahna, to sit, dds, habitation. | 
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(3) segregation of the sick and contacts, (4) disinfection of 
the village. In addition an elaborate and searching system of 
observation was applied to the suspected area, and everything was 
done to encourage the people to submit to inoculation, These 
measures were received by the people with varying degrees of cor- 
diality ; occasionally with hearty co-operation, more generally with 
passive obstruction, and the opposition culminated in an attack on 
the Police which took place at Garhshankar in Hoshiarpur on April 
and, 1898. The Police fired on the mob and the town was forcibly 
evacuated. After this there was no more active resistance to 
plague operations, the people more and more learnt to recognize 
their utility, and the figures for the first three years seem to show 
that the disease was at any rate bemg held in check. 


In the autumn of 1900 the outer cordon was abolished by the 
orders of the Government 
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of India, and in June 1sgor 





7 vivian when plague had spread 

YEAR ENDING ca widely over the Punjab the 
Jorn Serrem- | last remnants of compul- 
—_ Cases, | Deaths. | Cases. ine sion with regard to plague 
operations were withdrawn. 

| In the autumn of 1go2 a 

Ta | -« scheme of inoculation on 

| | | a grand scale was sanc- 
ii 704} 498) 3499) 2195 tioned for the Province, and 
1Bo9 5o| 16) 423) 233 6 European and 1 Native 
reat 1o7|  ss| 8s9| sas Doctors were attached to 
peck, aay ie Stas the District for the pur- 

ngor * | 9777) "3 pose. A considerable mea- 
1902 sure of success was ob- 


» =| 22498 | 12,499 | 317,998 | 18.934 

‘ gs.s22 | 19,953 | 925,947 |195.141 tained, 158,550 persons 
being inoculated between 
—_———_ mm  — October 1902 and April 
1903. Full information as to the history of plague isto be ant in 
thé Report on the Outbreak of Plague in Jullundur and Hoshiarpur, 
| 1897-93, by Captain James, I.M.S. , and subsequent annual reports. 
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The rate of infant mortality is peculiarly high among girl 
children, as already noticed under vital statistics. There is general 
rejoicing in a house when a son is born; numbers of congratula- 
‘tions are offered, and little presents brought which are the per- 
quisite of the midwife Leh age ras Akabat grass is an 
ordinary sign of congratulation, the happy father having some of 
it out into iis pagri by his friends and ae hbours. The women 
also visit the mother, and sing songs at her house. The father 
on his part is supposed to show his joy by a distribution of gur 
and pice to the poor. If a get born there are no congratula- 
tions, no singing, and no distribution of et Among Jats and 
others, the first child should be born at the house of the mothers 
parents and among the well-to-do she generally goes there for 
subsequent confinements. 
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The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is 
shown below :— 


= ee ee = 
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| = 
Census of _ In villages. | In towns. Total. 
~~ one | : aun baa Sear 
eae “* & All Religions =H) 5344 S32! 5:342 
1891 = spac 's | J He 50 5.512 5,138 
Igo! ee | sels 324 5.3'3 
Hindus ont ane 5.310 5479 5.3! 
Igo! + poikhs one ae 5514 5,502 5.514 
VWuhammadans ici 5265 5155 | 5,952 





These figures show that the number of females js slowly but 
surely increasing in proportion to the number of males. 
The marginal table shows the number of. females to 

















, | under five years of 

Year of life, All Reli- Hindds,| Sikhs, belong age as returned in 
gions. | eh he Census of 1901, 
= =| oe It will be seen that 

: the proportion of girl 

Under 1 year nes g22 gi4 $2 oo childs | Bs ee 
t and under 2 nf 913 907 B50 O47 meee to boys 1s 
s ditto 3 | 859) 868/ 80o2/ 853 latrly good among 
3 ditto 4 | 935) 930). 47/ 993 Hindus and Muhame- 

4 ditto § < aya 5 795 a53 der i 

Totalunders ..| goz| g02|/ 833/ got Madans, but low 


eee among the Sikhs,— 
an efiect apparently of the tendency to treat girl children with 
less care than boys. ; 

The vital statistics given above show that there are 19°3 
female to 2170 male births, f.e., that 109 boys are born to 
every 100 girls, Further, as already pointed out, the female 
death-rate is markedly in excess of the male in the earlier ages . 
of life, and continues to exceed it in the later periods, The 
result is that in all the main religions the ratio of females to 

b = males gets ora- 
Hie - =f Females per 1,000 dually yi =a 
Monies 6 ee eye the age advances 

etre | _ until, taking the 
total population of all ages, we have the marginal figures, Among 
Females per 1,000 males, the Jats even 














O—§, 512. All ages, ‘Ow fatio 1: 
Hindus 1 = — ae not attained, and 
Sikhs - 4378 Les i they exhibit the 


a | : marginal da 
marked feature of- which is the low ratio abe: both Hindus 
Females per F000 males. and Sikhs in the 


Adj puts, ——— 4. ees: rt 
os, Alt age. S—12 age period, 
Hindis wg 99) 919 the Rajputs show 
Mukammadans _ oo I 99g much better results, 


__ Betrothal among Hindus takes place in the years of 


infancy, Boys are sometimes married at the age of g to ia 
i 
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and girls sometimes at the age of from 5 to 7. Among the 
higher classes of Hindus marriage ot te is sometimes postponed 
to near the age of puberty. Among Rajputs, it is said, marriage 
takes place later than among other classes; the rule being that 
the more strictly pardah is observed, the less is the supposed 
necessity for an early marriage. The Rajputs often, perhaps 
generally, do not marry their daughters before they are 16: some- 
times not until they are 20 or 25. It is probable, however, when 
the marriage is delayed beyond the 19th year, there is some 
difficulty in finding a match of suitable blood, for Rajputs have 
the strictest rules as to the géts or septs into which their 
daughters may marry, and generally follow a law of hypergamy. 
Among Brahmans and Khatris if a man remain a bachelor till he 
' is of full age, it becomes a difficult thing for him to get a wife, 
because all the girls who might suit him are either betrothed or 
married off. A manof 30 who has never been married, or a 
widower of mature years, has sometimes to pay among the upper 
classes of Hindus Rs. 1,509 to Rs. 2,000 tora bride. Among 
Muhammadans boys are sometimes married at the age of 12 of 15, 
and girls at the age of from § to 12; but among the upper classes 
marriage of girls is often deferred till puberty or even till some 
time after it. Among the lower classes ils are married at an 
early age, or sometimes, fellowing the example of Hindus, during 
infancy. These are indications of a general rule that among 
Muhammadans of the old stock, girls are married at from 15 to 18; 
while Muhammadans, whose conversion to Islam is of compara- 
tively recent date, cling somewhat to the Hindu fashion of ther 
forefathers. Among Jats consummation takes place permanently 
afterjthe ¢iroya (or third going of the bride to her husband's house), 
not alter the mukidwa. 

There are three kinds of marriage recognised—(1) pun 
without price, (2) ¢atka for a bride price, (3) vatta by exchange 
involving a reciprocal betrothal. There is also an informal form 
of marriage known as chddar. It is a general rule that the woman 
enters her husband's gf. 

Among high class Rajputs pun isthe only respectable method 
of marriage ; but among the lower Rajput géfs, who have aban- 
doned hypergamy, and among Khatris and Suds it seems generally 

ractised. It is not uncommon for a man to pay a sum of money 
in public before witnesses for a girl, taking in return, until the 
marriage comes off, a bond for the amount, so that if the girl's 
_ father refuses to consummate the marriage the money can be sued 
for as an ordinary bonded debt. Jats and Sainis will buy wives 
from any class, from Labands, Lohars, Jhiwars and even Chamars 
and marry them by chddar-andaszi ; the children are recognised as 
legitimate, This kind of union is known as dhre/, and a proverb 


runs i— 
Dhrel ran khart buri, 
_ Dane mukhe, uth turt. 
‘Whether good or bad, off she goes when the grain bin 1s 
empty.’ 
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CHAP.L ©. — Restrictions on marriage are of two kinds,—the restric- 
Popula- __ tion of status and the restriction of kinship, 

Revtrictions on 





| The restriction of status takes for the most part the form of 
Hypergamy. | what is known as hypergamy, the law by which a man may take a 
wife for his son from an equal or inferior class, but cannot, without 
degrading himself and her, marry his daughter into any but a 
superior class. Instances of this law are given below in 
dealing with the Rajputs; its working in detail is, however, most 
complex owing to the fact that the same géf or tribe yaries in 
status in different localities. Where the system of hypergamy 
xrevails in its rigour great inconvenience is the result, as the 
igher on the social scale a family is the narrower is the choice. 
So difficult often it isto marry Rajput girls of very high caste that 
they sometimes remain unmarried tillthey are 20 or 25 years of 
age. This difficulty was at the bottom of the practice of 
infanticide, which was, till within recent years, common among 
Customs regulat= R 4iputs and certain other tribes. As it is considered unfortunate 
ing inter-marri | iter . ae 4 : | 
age, for a girl to remain long unmarried, this system causes much 
trouble and distress among the Rajputs generally. To endeavour 
to mitigate the evil, and to bring about a more healthy state of 
matters, an effort was made by Major Gordon Young, Deputy 
Commissioner, A large number of leading Rajputs then signed an 
agreement that they would merry their daughters into those classes 
and gots from which their own brides came, establishing a system 
of what may be called isogamy or matrimonial reciprocity. The 
agreement was signed by all the leading Rajputs in the district. 
It was dated 2oth February 1876. This agreement has not been 
strictly adhered to, but the movement had, Mr, Coldstream thought, 
some effect, and among certain classes—for instance, the Bihals 
of fappa Dharera—daughters are now given in marriage to 
members of géts who were not before considered eligible, t.¢., of 
sufficient social status. This custom of isogamy, or Marriage 
among equals, which the Rajputs tried by this agreement to intro- 
duce, is the custom followed now by many clans of Khatris, 
for instance, by the dériss (or twelve family), and other clans. 
The tendency of the Khatri tribe seems towards a kind of social 
crystallization into bodies composed of a certain number of géfs, 
Thus there are the chdr sds, dhdtghart, bdrhi, bunjdhi (or 
bdwanja)i), and other divisions expressive of the number of the 
component septs. Among some of these an isogamous rule of 
inter-Marriage within the body revails, and there is a tendency 
to the extension of this rule, The tribes do not always lie still 
under these social fetters. With increasing intelligence and the 
growth of free institutions, social agitations and revolutions in 
respect of those old rules are not unknown. For the past 4 
years certain classes of Khatris of the Bari and Rechna Dodbs 
have, like the Rajputs mentioned above, been agitating to extend 
the principle of isogamy and free themselves from the necessity of 
contracting hypergamous alliances for their daughters, 
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The restriction of kinship in marriage generally takes the form CHAP. 1) Gs 
of the four edf rule by which itis forbidden to marry within the population, 
go’ of (1) one’s father, (2) father’s mother, (3) mother, (4) ) 
mother’s mother. Such a restriction must of necessity be relaxed The restri 
in the case of the tribes who are already strictly limited by status; rebel 3 
for example a Dhdigar Khatri who has only 2g géés to marry in 
marries within 3 of the géfs forbidden by this rule. The 
Bhabras of this District avoid 2 gé?s. only, the father's and the 
mother’s, as do the Dat Brahmans ; the Kaldls, an inferior class, 
avoid only the father's gé?. 

Polyandry is said to be prevalent among the poorer Jats ; one Polyandry. 
brother, not necessarily the eldest, marries a woman by pherd and 
the unmarried brothers live with him. The children are considered 
all to be his except perhaps in the event of his prolonged absence. 

Sainfs also are said to be polyandrans in the same way. 

_ _ Karewd or widow re-marriage takes two distinct forms. One Widow re-mari- 
isthe mere permission for the widow to contract a_ secon 
marriage : this is usual among such tribes as Jats, Sains, Chahngs, 
Kanets and Mahtams, not among Rajputs or Khatris. The Wanets 
and Mahtams say that they were originally Rajputs, but were 
degraded on account of practising Aarewd. Akbari Jats, such as 
the Bains of Mahilpur, are said not to practise widow re-marriage, 
but some do, as the Sahotas of Daffar. ‘The more interesting form 
of widow re-marriage is the levirate by which a widow passes to her 
husband's brothers; thus among the Sainfs of Kaula Kalan the 
eldest brother has the first claim on the widow, then the younger, 
then any relative. The Chahngs have a similar rule. 

Polygamy, though allowed both by Hindus and Muham- Polygamy. 

' madans, is not generally practised; much depends on a man’s 
means. The Bahtis will not allow their daughters to become 
second wives, so that polygamy is practically unknown among them. 

The-marriage expenses in an ordinary Réjput, Brahman or creme 
Khatri family amount to about Rs. joo, and less in the lower 
castes; but of course they often amount to a great deal more, and 
sometimes less. Marriage expenses are, however, sometimes con” 
siderably reduced by the custom of famdol, when friends and 
relations who attend the wedding bring money presents to the 
bride’s parents, to be repaid eventually on like occasions in their 
own families. Among chithras especially, that is in the lowest 
caste of all, this habit of famde/ is so common that a marmage 
among them is sometimes almost a paying speculation, The 
Muhammadans have nothing approaching the strict rules and 
restrictions obtaining among Hindus, but caste and clan are 
considered by them also to a certain extent, especially among those 
who, like the Musalmén Rajputs, are comparatively recent 
converts to Islim. The favourite months for weddings are 7 th 
and Hdr, when thé spririg harvest has been gathered in and there 
is not much work to be done in the fields. The months of Poh 
and Adtaé are considered unlucky among Hindus, and Muham- 
madan marriages do not take place during the fast of Ramsdéa tor 
obvious reasons. 
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CHAP. 1, C. Two other well-known facts must be mentioned. Firstly— 


Population. ‘mong all classes of natives the expense of marrying a daughter 

ae is, aS a general rule, excessive with regard to the means of the 

PN | father. The expensiveness of marriages is one of the commonest 

‘i causes of the ruin of families in the District, It seriously affects 
all classes and often leads to the less of all landed property ; for 
the paternal acres are sold or heavily mortgaged to pay the debt 
incurred to defray expenses of a daughter's marriage. Second/y— 
Among Hindus, and also to a certain extent among Musalmdans, it 
is considered disgraceful to have a daughter of full age unmarried. 
[tis a point of honour that a father makes early and suitable 
arrangement for his daughter's marriage. As a result few native 
women remain unmarried. Even if lame, deformed, or blind they 
somehow get husbands. It is otherwise with men. It-is difficult 
or well nigh impossible for a man who is blind, or much deformed, 
to get a wife. Among the 450,000 women of this District the 
single ones of mature age may be reckoned almost by tens. 


Female The difficulty of marrying daughters has operated in past 
generations, probably for hundreds of years, to foster the barbarous 
custom of infanticide. . Forty years ago many hundreds of female 
children were annually buried in this District immediately after 
birth. When several female children were born in succession, 
the destruction of the last born was carried out with the following 
observance :--A Epi of gur was placed in the mouth of the 
child, a skein of cotton was laid on her breast, and the following 
incantation recited two or three times :— 


‘Gur thaen, pani katten, Apaen bhoiya ghallen.’ 
which may be translated— , 
Eat your sugar, spin your thread, Send a brothen in your stead.” 


The infants were put into ghards or water pots, and buried in 
the ground. Sometimes a Brahmin or Banya would rescue the - 
child and brmg it up as an adopted daughter—an act of preat 
religious merit, and several living memorials (women who had- in - 
infancy been so rescued) are or were till lately to be found in the 
District. 

Hoshiarpur is one of the Districts in which this practice is, 
or was, commonly supposed to be most rife. When the Jullundur 
Dodb was annexed, a deputation of Bedis came to remonstrate with 
the Commissioner (Mr. J. Lawrence) against the prohibition of 
their time-honoured custom of destroyimg their female children, 
The tollowmg quotation from Mr. Coldstream's Census Report of 
1881 therefore bears a peculiar interest :— aol 

“In the police division of Hajipur in 1867 the following statistics were collected ;— 


In 36 villages, consisting of 1,013 houses of RAjputs of all denominations, there were 
found to have died to per cent. within the year. Among other tribes about five per cent. 





* The belief that the souls of daughters thus destroyed are eventually returned to (heir 
ee in the persons -of sons is prevalent in other parts of India and was known to exist at 
Bendres early in the 19th century.—(The Orientalist, 1st series, 1842.) ' 
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ily had died. ~The report, drawn up by the Inspector of Police, states: —* The parents CHAP. I, C. 
chee hundreds of ways at their command to put a female child to death,and can defy = ~~. 
‘all the efforts of the Police to detect them. The yest which the ig a now adopt is to Population. 
‘report sickness, and then death, which is sure to follow. Their Aatims refuse to give 
* medicines, because they know it will never be given, and that the application to them Pemale infane 
‘was nothing more nor less than a blind to be used if occasion Sheela seise They are ticide. 
*heartlessly careless of their daughters’ health: they expose them to all the inclemencies 
‘of the weather, and sometimes buy strong medicines to try to bring on sickness: the 
‘mother even sometimes causing her infant daughter to refuse her natural nourish- 
“ment by rubbing the nipple over with bitter aloes and other specifics." At the time of 
preparation of this report, Mr. Perkins, Deputy Commissioner, prepared a statement 
which showed in numerous villages an abooemal and significant di on in the 


= 












number of girls in Rajput families. ‘The boys alive were in number 1, 48; the girls alive 
were only O44...-..- .I may say that lam satisfied from enquiries frequently mate 


that matters are now much better, and that female children are neither now ruth 
destroyed in any appreciable numbers, nor are they so carelessly treated, At the same 
time, while 1 believe that the crime of female infanticide has to a large extent been 
banished from the Land, | am not at all sure that the small proportion of women is not in 
part due to a certain popular depreciation of female life common in the country, the 
moral inheritance of past years, the trace of a barbarous sentiment which had for centuries 
been cherished throughout north India. I can imagine that this estimate of female 
life works almost unconsciously in the minds of the people, and that while most 
parents would hardly own it to themselves, it is very probable that among certain 
sections of the population daughters are less carefully nourished and protected through 
the helplessness of early infancy and the dangers of later childhood. e wdth sohsllgar 
of the sub-division of Amb, where Rajputs most abound, who has been there six years and 
knows the people well, says that there is no female infanticide among the Rajputs. And 
in the Una Tahsél, where there are most Rajputs (the class which was in older times 
most given to the barbarous practice), it 1 satisfactory to observe that the female 
population is above the average, e1#., 47 per cent. 


* Iustrating the subject of the small proportional number of females, I will quote 
some remarks by a highly educated native officer, a Hindu. He writes as follows :— 
‘Infanticide has not quite disappeared. Iam quite sure that in certain old families, 
‘those who by custom must spend much money on the marriage of daughters and are 
‘ poor, it is still practised. They either suffocate them or give the juice of the ak plant 
"(calatrepis gigantea) in the garth, the first nourtshment given to a new-born child. 
‘Another cause of the disparity in the number of women 15 their not being brought u 
‘properly in childhood * * * ©. A third cause is misery in woman's life. Womans 
‘life in India i¢ miserable from beginning to end, they are cither secluded from life 
‘shut up in their homes, they suffer from want of exercise and pure air, kc, or : 
‘are overworked among the lower classes. The continuous sorrow and misery of their 
‘life brings a premature end to it. Women die at a very early age in India. There are 
‘come other causes also tending to shorten the life of women, such as early marriage and 
‘ child-bearing.’ It should be mentioned here, however, that the serious depreciation of 
daughters is on the whole confined to the upper classes of society, and to certain sections 
of those classes where either strict rules of hypergamy or isogamy prevail, or where 
large sums have, according to custom, to be spent on the marriage of daughters. I should 
be party , indeed, to bring a eit charge of such a grave nature against the whole 
body of upper class Hindus, nor would it be right or fair to do so, Among the lower 
orders large sums are frequently demanded and paid on a girl being given in mar- 
riage, and the daughters are thus considered as valuable property, and well taken care 
of. Receiving a consideration for daughters is common among the lower classes, 
sooth of Hindés and Musalmins ; instead of cash a betrothal in exchange is often accepted. 
The low caste Musalmans of Jaswain Dun very commonly make money py ine maactiage 
of their daughters. The tahsilddr of Dasuya notes that the lower grades of Rajputs even 
have begun to sell their daughters In marnage- 


1 am glad here to be able to insert opinions of a number of intelligent men, who have 
acted as supervising officers in the census, and whose opinions, the results of intimate 
experience, Fae taken as to the diminution of infanticide, and the care taken of female 
children. ‘Several say that female children are treated well by all classes, that they are 
looked after asa source of income ; others that female infanticide is a matter gone from 
even the memory of the people; that female children are looked after better even than 
sons. ‘There are, however, some suggestive qualilying remarks. One officer says: 
‘Indirect infanticide is not over yet’; another, an intelligent Hindu B. A.: * Infanticide 
Chas vanished, but female children are not so much loved as boys, because boys are the 
pe a family, girls are Jie Soma gra ‘oar Se el a. returning ae: income." 

have rema above, there 1s, ink, indication given in the statistics 
a Eonar & eee ar depreciation of female child-life. 


of the ecistence of a certain popul ‘ 
The following table shows that the number of male to female 
deaths under one year of age 1s about the same for each year of 


HOSHIARPUR Dist. ] Language. [ Part C. 


CHAP. I, C, the quinquennium, The ratio however of male infant deaths to 
Population. male births is only 23 6 per cent., while that of female infant deaths 
- et to female births is 25°8 per cent., pointing to a greater ii of 
Pemaleinfan~ female infant children as compared with male. Figures by sex 
ee for each religion are not available, but the mortality ; ong emale 
infants is probably more marked among Sikhs and Hindus than 
among Muhammadans :-— 


Male. Female, 

1898 ste te. si er © et 4403 

1869 i sai ier . . 8,508 5,15f 

100 arr ase Tr ene Ota 6,507 

get nee one ane see #050 4.130 

1902S, ~ = os y663 4,397 

Total (actuals) ..., 24,559 24,679 

Ouinquennial average .., 4,912 41936 
_ __ The modes of feeding infants are the same as in the rest 
Of the Province. Up to two or even three years of age they are 
Nursed by their mothers. The mother’s milk supply of course is 
Supplemented by whatever food the child can manage to bite at 
4nd swallow after the teeth begin to cut. There is no regular 
Method in the nursing of infants, If the mother is available, 
~Yery time the baby cries it is put to the breast. Much of the 
infantile diarrhea and mortality may be traced to this cause— 
"regular and constant feeding. Lhe same is thé case when the 
Infants are able to eat chapdts. They are almost always seen 

Cating or munching something. 

Language, The principal language of the District js Punjabi, In the 


towns it merges into Urdu, and in the hills into the Pahari dialect, 
. ‘deed; a man coming from the hilly part of the District is easily 

detected, both from certain special words he uses and from the 

Peculiar hill twang so different from the ronunciation in the 

Plains ; still the language of the hills is more Punjabi than Pahari; 
and those who know Punjabi have no difficulty in understanding, 
and being understood by, the hill people. 


The Pahari is virtually confined to the Jaswan Diin or the 
Taksil of Und, but it is distinct from the patoit of the lower 
Himdlayas; Kahliri for example being recognized as distinct from 
it Eveti by the people. 


as Besides these indigenodtis patots, two foreign dialects are 


spOKen. These are the Tabdni or Labanki and Gijari, spoken by 
the Labéna and Gijartribes. Labéni is a distinct dialect mixed 
id With lotal words. Gujari has affinities With the M4iwéri of 





i 


for fuller details reference may be made to the forthcoming 
publications of the Linguistic Survey of India :— | 


HosutArpur Dist.] Pakéri dialect. [ Part C. 


Specimens of the Pahari and Labdni are given below, and CHAP. 1, G. 


i 





1—A Sprecimex or tHe PawAri ptacecr. 


Gundhie dd galdyd Aundd ndon Lackhman, babbe dd ndon Siddha, jati da 
Statement of accused My name Lachman, futher's name Sidhu, caste of 
Rdjwit rahnemdid Bdsid Garlid pardgpure dd, bares tidn boryde di Kite 
Rajpét inhabitant of village Garlia-pardgpur, age of thirty years, profession 
jiminddrt, 
agriculturist. 
Galdyd ge dun dastn barydn de chiri fe sdhdn de jich borna  badle 
Stated that I ten years from period of bankers pressing on account of 
apne ghare jockaddi hard ke Lahaure deekadhe dl kdmdn joi rikd thd 
hisown house having left of Lahore one banker near a servant wentand remained ; 
cont = oapnad bam laine dene di wgréhiyd dd minjon sannpd ditta, tdn 
by him his own work recovering lending of outstanding of tome entrusted; then 
oun 8 8©6tasd dawld chirbarydntindn wagrde dich jitthe oodha lend dend thd 
[ inthe same manner four years those villages in where his dealing was 
| phidgdte sanjhd tdin phiri hare ke oodha ruped sdmidu kolon ugrdndhd 
from morning evening to having walked his rupee from the debtors realizing 
rind. Sadhdran tht Rakmat ndom jiminddr Falaldiddd de rahnewdia 
remained. By chance by-one Rahmat named agriculturist inhabitant of Jaldldbdd 
teagne dene dich fo contin fis sdhe dd dend thd chir hajdr  rupeye 
his own debt in which from him tothis banker due was four thousand rupees 
di bast minfosaunpl ditti, fim meremane bich dyd fe sdhe = fo ots 
worth article tome entrusted then my mind in it passed that the banker to this 
barta df ugrdkivd di 0 =6ohkaby§=6opchin fo ann oatho pachdi jdeda 
article of realization of information ismotthat | tothat may digest or conceal 
tim aide mate lekhe bich oojho _ thao laggi fig. fssf = galla 
then so much large account in tohim what trace will be found, The same thing 
te mere mane ne minjon hodharmd bandi dittd. Fe aun is bastd di pujjat 
for my heart tome dishonest made. fhat I this artiche of realization 
wgrdhiyd de lehhe dich md likhi. Thoridn dindn pickhe sdhe ms jachd ii i, 
outstanding of account in not wrote. Afew days after the banker found rye 
dane apuidn sdmidn bdlom puchht Myd;tdn onfhe merfyd ig chorivd df siA 
and rice debtors from heasked; thentohim of my this theft trace 
tages gayee. m Ae meri édadnitid df lapot thane dei ditti, Phir sdjid 
egot. Who my dishonesty of report in Police Station gave. Then black 
bardid Adiidu puliddide chdirdn ne minjhon dyd ke chert lid, hor 
uniform dressed by Police servants tome having come surrounded, and 
dardfat kari be aundid choldn wz jilede faujddrid de kiddie 
having enquired into of me chalan that district ‘ criminal Officer or Magistrate 
hdl kerf ditté Oonf aundd galdyd Mkht hard de mijjo Awerne jo le 
to did send. Byhim my statement having written to me to lock up being. 
fdne de badie sapdhidn ge saumpd dittd, Sangh beld tha Aurre fo 
taken for sake sepoys to made meover. Evening time it was the lock-up. to 
jdiede jénde réiede bakkhe ann muiine de pujje kane betht gid 
moles going inthe wayononeside [| making water forpretention sat pata 
aurnajri te Ahenjdi ke ck rubbhe de npper charhd gid, dm therf hdn 
and sight from having escaped one tree on up climbed. When a little way 
oun atthon wnatthid tdn sapdhidn jo aunde rdbhe the chintd 
l from there ron then tot sepoys who of me watchmen were anxiety 


gapee. Phir ch minfon lagge topnd. Cont ma rridid | bich 
eae Then they to-me began to search, They that ROP steer Me in 


eas much searched, but | not metthem, Being obliged thence other ways 


a, 








e 
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i i ; M inka belt io aun pani + 
grishy t ae Care et. to. in hia eky leisure sei 1 having 


hard ke apne dese jo chgld diyd, nthe bich oehkojdy thi; jfdn aun othke 
fun tomy own country to returned, the way inone jungle was; when | there 


dyd, tdn ith jandaf fekdd aun mahram wahin thd gahand Idi bart he, 
came, then one woman whose | acquainted not was withornaments put on, 


rubbhe de Arth tetkt thi, aun rakkniydo hotthdan thd. Mere mane bich dyd | ye 
atree under sitting was, | empty handed was. My mind in come that 


thin kof dikhdd nahin jedun is jfdndaiden dd gahnd léhé hari be 
here anyone ia seeing not, that | this woman of ornament having taken of 


ojho mubdi dide td ghare fo sakhniydn hathin nd fdedn. Phiri aun 
her may kill then howe to empty handed not will go. Then I 


ehdd gald ghutif fort be cofha mubdidittd: dane  gohnd sdabhl hart be 
his throat A hing squeezed to her killed; andthe ornaments having taken 


oodhidn falludn jo phikf ditid, aur tébarfter ghare fo chale dya. O8 gaohad = 
her clothes to I burnt, and atonce house to came away. That ornament 


abi oun bd! Aoi oun gewdid nditin. Aun gunddi hain Sartdr chhaddi dewr, 
yet me with is I have lost not: | guilty am Court may let me off; 


fdn «phi ochd ndhin = hargd. 
then again such not will do. 


(Puchk).— Sdhe ai hast) = fo) tim = ddye the sch hatdn gayd} 
(Question).—The banker of article which you had taken that where gone}: 


forsale ate andon Jiminddr Galdidbddi de bdf hai, 
Aeswer.—Sadiman named agriculturist Jalilibid of with is. 
Gur. 
Mero mdon Mothu, merd bdpho ndon Labhd jfitho Gijar, umar pajdh 
My name Motha, my father's name Lakhd by caste Gujar, age fifty 


baridn di, pl, eel Ahurd, kam hal ddhnd, 
years of, my house Khurd, profession ploughing. 


Main [ndar Sin h ko ndukar tho, patdroke bdhar karo tho minna ply 
| Indar Singh's servant was, box of outside a bracelet was to me fallen 


iabh ia, Coreen | gifd be pu men ap lia, mad ghar rs dyo. Phi. saint 
aarp ot) I pocket into had put, 1 inthe house Sirgen Thea ee 


mirkat oofhei dgic. Téa phir do tin din hhon ff 
having returned at the same place came. And then two three days rose Inder . 
Singk ho pata logo Ki mdhro avo = fdtorihe, Indar Singh me bike * 


Singh of clue got that my bracelet has missed, By Indar Singh it was said 
Hoomero osubho =i par hai. Fan minno puchhio, tde main bike 
that my suspicion this on is. When tome asked, then I said that 
adhin lia, Indar Singh me thane fala de dinnl, Piid 7 
not took. By Indar Singh in the Police Station report was given. Constable 
jo, usko stibha odhre par tho, Mdhre char tolia, werd pf E 

assed his suspicion onme was. My house was searched, my A seria 

kare nidtel dye, Main bhul gio minne chhad dia, Bihrex 
the bracelet was found. 1 mistake made, to me release give. From outside = 
labhoe the patde chon ndhin the kddhia. 
it was found; from the box not was taken out. 

2.—A Sone tx Tae Pandas Dratecr. 


Mere Udhampure iil “5 te a 
My Udhampur ¢, 
Udhampure diya : 1 
ar Udanpy cf O village. 
O | my village of Udhampur. A 


chidar goriyd hi bandi, 
Plaid sheet woman to well becomes, 


- 


if 


A 7 4! 

HOSHIARPUR Dist. | = Pakdri dialect, [ Part C, 
Baad wats ell tateonas Shenae. seis BAS 
Mis “Gatco “et 8 sie rine 


Playful sheet well becomes a woman as well as a black skirt dialect, 
round her waist. O! my village of Udhampur, 

Fammie di rid sdtan fhatdh maugdd. 

Jammu of R4jf from us revenue demands, 


Ral mil dia he wnafrin., 
Let us Come together and give presents to him. 


Mere Udhampure diyd ho maprd. 
ay Cemlepe | of 0 vitage 


The Raja of Jammu demands revenue from us. Let us come 
together and give him presents. O! my village of Udhampur. 


Sona mm PanAgt Diatter. 


Mii jardesid Ao, ida mil pardesid ho, 
Meet stranger © meet stranger O. 


O stranger meet, meet. 
Dakrudu de dhabke ha, dahrti tin chogt mdf, fan chage palle 
; Pomegranates under lam, pomegranates I collect, and after collecting inmy lap 
pandi, tdnohdni = rangdndi, fdnehdi wmeli fandi, tin dahpududd  rasd 
T put, and my sheet get dyed, having worn it fair to go, pomegranates of jules 
Aolayi ghare fdnd. Ho mil pordesid, mil pardesid ho, tan mil pardéesid fa, 
taking home go. © meet stranger, meet stranger O, and meet stranger O. 

[ am under the pomegranate trees, and after collecting pome- 
granates | put them in my io [ get my sheet dyed and having 
worn it * to see the fair. O! stranger, hereis juice of pomegra- 
nates take itand go home. OQ! stranger meet, meet. 

Ghdtid charenda i'dna garmi jopundi, tim pakhe dd jfholdrd. ho laye ghore 
Valley ascending aweat comes down, fan of breere taking home 
jdad ho mil pardesid mil pardersid ho, tdn mil paordesia ho. 
go © meet stranger meet Stranger © and meet stranger O. 

O stranger in your ascending the valley sweat comes down. 
After enjoying breeze of fan you should go home. OQ! stranger 
meet, meet. 


Maso fentin Aure, tin bap temin barje, tin =ghor bhi = bagdue, 
Mother to you prevents, and father to you advises, and the house too is not yours 


dun fayi ghar sand. fia mil pardesid, mil pardesid fo, iden mil 
1 have to take you home. O meet stranger, meet stranger O, and meet 
pardesid ho, 





_ QO stranger your mother prevents you, your father advises you 
and the house is not also yours. Still have to take you home, 
‘O ! stranger meet, meet. 4 
Stindt tert baddht, tin dri hanne ¢ ngvf, dar haf orkid yd idan 
ae ae “_ and hedge tag ‘hing, body too sooennies in 
arr ‘unera, tin ndhin ghar jfdénd, Ho mil pardesid. mil 
= 7 “ Eiees ietusece me Xo should go. 0 ries stranger, meet 


pardestd, fin mil pardesidé ho. 
‘eeanger, and meat stranger O. 


~. 


fe 





HOSHIARPUR Dist. ] | Labdni dialect. - [Parr C. 
CHAP. |, C. O stranger if your throat be cut, and hung on the hedge and 
Population, your body too be thrown in the Gajjha and Boner rivers, you will 
lake a ae not go home, O! stranger meet, meet, ; 
Labéni A Sowo ts THe Lasant Dtaect. 
dialect. Khihd  hindre Bhelun — midlerd steo le 


lal bart 
Well near LwishI play my darling with looking glass, antimony 
bari re. 
and lead needle. 
(I wish I may play, near the well, with looking glass, antimony 
and lead needle, my darling.) 
Khiletri ss hiydin mdpi omdhrd Ml. Chhoro poker mangdba mdhrd Idi. 
Playing why | was beaten my darling. Boy get arrested my darling. 


(My darling why | was beaten when | was playing. My 
darling send for my boy.) 


Mulidnd mony mangdbo mahrd [dl, 
Of Multin twine send for my dariing, 


Nehai karga datdho mahrd [dl 

Fine getit beaten my darling. 
(My darling send for Multan made twine and get it beaten 
Mdina hin batdho wierd fd, 

Fine strings get it made my darling, 

Chalingo pataug banibs makpd fil. 

Good eouch make my darling. 


(My darling make the strings fine with a view to have a good 
couch.) 
Chokhi chfz woachdjo mdhrd lal. 
Good thing send for my darling. 
(My darling send for a good thing.) 


Kanak dkorf chdul bhariyd Aanah jin sueri hha gai re. 
Wheat stored fice stored wheat insect ate up. 
Sakhar bhari Rhand bhari sabhar jo stro hogio re. 
Unrefined sugar stored sugar stored unrefined sugar treacle became. 
(Wheat and rice were stored, but the former was eaten up. by 
insects. Unrefined sugar and sugar were stored, but the former 
turned into treacle.) 
Ya katri mde Dhup Singh dhdlia, 
n which shop Dhup Singh put up, 
Afakia Ndrdi didlia re. 
Inthe same shop Nardi put wp. 


(Dhup Singh and Nardi put up in one and the same shop.) 
Takkhun do main fateh boldf, 
To you [ compliments offered. 
fu maurd monk gardia re 
Thou heart in proud become. 
Ye fat dala we to khan goauddj]d sdidd re, 
a fife of cond grt Je sain berke Sapte remove. 
(I offered you compliments and you became proud in 
heart ; if you wish good of your life, remove back the rope.) 
Kkuthia ne sayyd boldio, oe 
Khushia barber sent for, 
Dhkup Singh ne do mario rv, 
Dhup Singh beat him, 


your 
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yes0 ayy thare Dhup Si CHAP. I, C. 
page becher your Daeg Singh’ ah ree . 
few sayyd mahro rr. Popula’ cts 
Sois barber ours Labinj 


(Khushia sent for the barber who was beaten by Dhup Singh, dialect, 
O Dhup Singh as is your barber so is ours.) | 


Kauned ¢dndd gi tem panarayt. 
Which village from you water-carrier come. 


Aounaa fdndo fumdiro re. 
Which village yours is. 

Palro guiel, bhanng anki phasis, 
Take hoki of bow, break their pitchers, 


Roti st ghar Ay fdwen re. 
Crying home gO. 


(O water carriers which is your village from which you have 
come, 

Get hold of bow and break their pitchers, so that they may go 
home crying. ) | 


subtest we da bérdo fanddh foria, tin Mdm ruta parvo re, 
Sukkhiya twelve villages acquired, thou why asleep ell. 


Panche bhayya tum hojao fayydr ghia mdnk horuli barlio re. 
Five bri you be ready food your take. 


(Sukhiyd have acquired twelye villages and you are lying 
asleep, get ready with five brothers and take your food.) ' 


CHAP. I, C. 
leading 
families. 
Table 15 af 
Part &. 
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Tribes, castes and leading families, 


The following is the distribution of the more important land- 
holding tribes :— | 

Tahsil Una.—Jandbari ¢talika is principally occupied by 
Brahmins and Kanets, In ¢a/iéas Takhtgarh and Nurpur Gujars 
and Rajputs are found along the hills and on the river bank, while 
the greater part of the rch level tract between the hills and the 
river is inhabited by miscellaneous tribes of Jats, Sainfs, and 
Bahtis. In ‘afi#a Babhaur, again, Rajputs are found as superior 
proprietors ; but the majority of the 5 cara aie are of muiscel- 
laneous castes, including Brahmins. From this northward Rajputs 
and Brahmins predominate as the proprietors; Jats, Sainfs, Bahtis 
and Gujars as tenants. 

Lahsil Dastiya.—The hills are mostly occupied by Bihdl Raj- 
3 Chahngs, and Gdjars, and the plains bordering on the Kangra ° 

istrict by Jaridl Rajputs and Sainis. The high level plain round 

Mukeridn® is almost entirely mbhabited by Awdns who own a 
édérah or cluster of (nominally) 12 villages in this fargana and the 
alluvial lands from Naushahra ferry southwards by Musalmdn Jats, 
Gijars, and Pathans. A number of Dogar villages are found 
in the plain between the Siwdliks and Dastya. Around Dastiya 
are Ardins, Musalman Jats to the north and west near the chhamb, 
and Hindu Jats to the east. In the Tanda police sub-division there 
are several clusters of strong village communities of Sainjs, Jats, 
and Naru Rajputs, and a few villages of Pathdns. | 

Lahsil Hoshidrpur.—The Kand¢ villages are occupied by 
Gujars, Dadwal Rajputs, and a few Brahmins. Next to these 
come a number of small Pathan villages in the plain in a line 
stretching from near Hanana to the border of the Garhshankar 
Tahsil, and at a distance of about five or six miles from the hills.4 
The remainder of the plains is occupied by Hindu Jats and 
Musalman Naru Rajputs, the latter especially inhabiting some fine 
estates to the south. Saini and Arain villages are also found here 
and there. | 

Lahsil Garhshankar.—The Kandi villages are inhabited by 
the same tribes as those of Hoshiarpur, vtz., by Hindu Rajputs 
Brahmins, and Gijars, some Hindu and some Musalm4n, The 
northern villages of the plain are almost entirely occupied by 
Hindu or Sikh Jats, with the exception of dérah of Tiach Mahton 
villages on the border of Kapurthala territory. The country 
immediately north of Garhshankar forms a éddrah of Hindu Rdj- 
puts of the Banot clan; and Garhshankar itself, and the villages 
southward as far as Bdldchaur, are owned by Ghorewadha Rajputs 
who are M usalmans near Garhshankar, and Hindus near Bald4chaur. 
the head village of the Ghorewdha édwant or froup of 52 villages, 
The alluvial lands on the Sutlej are occupied by Musalmdn Jats. S. 
vs Re i aa Sg Mtn 


af These were originally mostly fortified, having been fow a ala 
military posts designed to hold the Hindu chiefs of the hills in check,” MOSM#! times ag 


give daughters to 
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The Jats come first numerically. They are found almost 
entirely in the plains, though there is a strong village, Pubowal, in 
Bit Manaswal. Only in the alluvial villages of the Beas and 
Sutlej, and in some chhamé villages near Dastya, do they profess 
the Muhammadan religion. The vast majority are either Hindus 
or Sikhs. The principal clans by position and influence are the 
Bain Jats of Mahilpur, the Sahotas* of Garhdiwdla, and the 
Khungas of Budhipind. The heads of the two former are 
styled Chaudhri, and all three are called Dhaighar Aédarz, i.e., the 
2} Akbari families, Mahilpur 1, Garhdiwila 1 and Budhipind 4. 
The story is that when Akbar took in marriage the daughter of 
Mahr Mitha, a Jat of the MAnjha, 35 principal families of Jats 
and 36 of Rajputs countenanced the marriage and sent repre- 
sentatives to Delhi. Three of these Jat families reside in this 
District: the remainder belong to Amritsar and other Districts. 
They follow some of the higher castes in not allowing widow 
remarriage, and in having darddra, that is giving fees at their 
marriages to the mirdsis of other Akbari families. It is also the 
custom for parohits to place on them at their marriages the janeo 
or sacred thread, removing it a few days afterwards. Below the 
Akbari Jats are the Darbdari Jats, descendants of those who gave 
daughters to Jahangir, just as the Akbaris gave daughters (accord- 
ing to our version} to Akbar. Thus some of the Man Jats of 
Tuto Mazdra are Darbdris. Darbari Jats will only marry ther 
daughters to Darbdris, but they will take brides for their sons 
from non-Darbdris, provided the dower (dahe7) is ample. 


The principal Jat clans in point of numbers are the Bains 
who have a édrah of 12 villages near Mahilpur, the Gil of the 
Kuk mauhin who have a baiya of originally 22 villages round 
Kharardwal Bassi, Achharwdl, Rajpur (a hamlet in. Hukimat- 
pur) and Lakhsian, Man Jats near Dhada, Sanghe Jats near 
Mugowédl, and Pote Jats near Bérian. There are many other clans, 
but their numbers are insignificant, and they do not own clusters 
of villages situated close together as in the case of those above 
mentioned, 


Jats rank among the best agriculturists. The Sainfs and 
Ardins may be better for small plots of land and garden cultivation ; 
but taken all round as farmers and growers of cereals, sugarcane, 
and other crops on extensive areas, few are so industrious and 
careful as the Jats, and they have the great advantage of getting 
the help of their women in the fields. Ploughing and reaping are 
carried out by the men, but the women help in weeding, in watch- 
ing the crops, and in taking the food daily to the men in the fields. 
In some villages Jat women even do some trading on a small scale. 
They sell grain to other women of the village from their husbands’ 
granaries, and so add to the family earnings. There are many 


*A large body of Sahota Jats, com prising representatives of all their vila s, has been 
iniak iat Banta aaa det, Gark Ganga or Gundwien near Andpshahr. North Indian 
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rhythmical sayings about Jats-and other tribes; the following are 
good specimens :— 


Fat machdwe dura, woh bal dura, When a Jat prances about on a horse, 
BSdhman rakhe chhura, wuh bhi bura,| | When a Brahman goes about armed, 
Gadi lakar dhura, woh bhi bara, When the axle of a cart is of wood, 
Séwan bage pura, wwh bad bura, When a east wind blows in Sdwan, 
| These are bad things. 


The crow, the Kamboh, and the Kall nourish 

their families: } 

The Jat, the bull buffalo, and the crocodile 
destroy their families. 


Kaun, Kamboh, Kaldl, tabiia pdlda: | 
Fal, mainhdn, sanedr, habila galda. 





But the Jats can afford to laugh at these sayings. ‘Taken all 
round, they are the finest and most manly of our subjects. 

Next in point of numbers come the Rajputs who returned 93,538 
souls in 1go!. They are mostly Hindus in the hills and Muham- 
madan in the plains. They are divided into many grades, the _ 
grouping of which is most complex, as it does not always follow — 
that members of the same gé¢ have necessarily the same status. 
For instance it is said that many Rajputs are the offspring of illegi- 
timate unions between the gelis or female attendants who accom- 
pany a bride to her husband's house and the men-folk of the house. 
These would doubtless be called by their father’s go?, but be of 
inferior status. 

To make what follows at all clear it is necessary to describe 
in general terms the essentially Rajput system of ¢i£a, chhat and 
makdn villages, 

The word chhat is explained as an abbreviation of chhatar 
and equivalent to ‘éj or “ crown.” It may possibly be translated 
canopy. The canopy used to be one of the insignia of sovereign 
power. A cihat makdn is a village which enjoys a pre-eminence 
over, or is held in special veneration by, the other villages of the 
brotherhood Jbarddart). It is generally called simply chhat, A 
makdn is a village of lower grade thana chhat. The title of 
makdnis earned for a village by some person's performing a 
meritorious deed at a wedding or a funeral, and it is then said of 
it that ‘village so-and-so is a makdn, koi dallu panju gaon nahin 
hai’ —"it is not an ordinary village, but a famous place.” Zitka 
is the title of the heir-apparent to a reigning prince. Hence it is 
applied to villages which are the seats of a prince’s rule It 
would appear that a chhat mekdm was orignally a fia, a tifa being 
a village which is the seat of a house still actually ruling or 
éxercising authority in some way. The chhat or makdn comes 
into. prominence at weddings. At the wedding of a tita bhdje is 
first distributed among the darddari. Then a Brahm 6/07 is 
performed and all the darddari feasted In this feast all the 
headmen of the villages, in which the fra has ¢adugddri rights, 
take part, and each then presents a rupee as masr to the ftha,. 
During the mi/mt, fve animals, including a horse, a shawl and 
some money, are giver to the /r£a’s father by the bride’s father, 
who also makes presents of cash and clothes to the near relatives 
of the ft#a, his more distant relatives getting a rupee only, On 
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the tika’s part a saggt (ornament) and ghundd (a checked scarf, 
harira) are given to fhe bride. : 


R4jputs resident in a chhat or makdn have to maintain their 


social prestige by lavish expenditure at weddings, etc. If a 
leading member of the village dies, a great deal is spent in feasting 
for ten days all who come to condole with his family. MirAsis, 
Bhats and barbers from other chhat, makén ot tika villages also 
receive heavy fees at weddings, etc., according to the status of 
their chhats, etc., ¢g., the Mirdsi of a chhat will get a rupee, 
that of a makdn eight annas, while those of ordinary villages only 
receive one or two annas 

The following is a tentative classification of the RAJPUT 
septs :-— 7 
___ 1st Grade.—Jaswal, Dadwal, Chambidl, Pathdnia, Goleria, 
Sibaya, Katoch, Kotlehria, Mandial, Suketar, Kahliria, Hinduria, 
Sirmauria, Malkotia, and Jamwél. - 

ana) Grade.—Luddu, Dod, Ghorewdha, Chandld, Jarial, 
sonkhla, Manhds, Bhanot, Barihar, Bihal, Bhatti, Barid and Néru. 
_ This is, however, by no means a final or universally accepted 
classification.* According to an account there are four grades 
among the Rajputs, the fourth being the Rathis who are hardly to 
be regarded as true Rajputs as they practise 4arewa and do 
not ma 7. out of their own grade, thus forming a distinct’ sub- 
caste. The other prades are :— 

I.—The JAIKARIA which comprises— 

(a) the Katoch, Goleria, Jaswal, Dadwal and Sibdya: 
(4) the Manhds, Sonkhla, Pathanfa, Jarial, Jasrotia, 
Malkotia, Kotheria, and Chandla, 

I{.<=The SALAMIAS comprising the Bariah sd? with its as, 
the Mandidl, Suridl, Narial, Satotalie, and Ranawat 
and the Luddu, Dod, Patidl, Bhamnauria, Ghorewdha, 
Jasidl, Badlial and Bihal. 


111. All the remaining septs. 


*The social grow ings of the RAieot septs are of some practical importance in connection 
purports to be the classification attested in 1877 by Major G. Gordon Young as Deputy Com- 
iiisioner, bas come to hand. It is given here for what tt is worth:— 

List of Rajput dynastics in the Hoshidepur District classified and confirmed dy Rai Rattan 
. Chand, Rite of BAsbauwr, Midna Aardds Singh of Chasll and Midn Lehna Singh, 
Rdeo qf Mdaormdl, 
(Attested in presence of Major G. Gorpow gene Deputy Commissioner.) 

ist Class Rdjpufs—Katoch, Golerla, Jaswil, Sibdya, Dadwdl, Pathdnfa, Kahliefa, 
Hinddrfa, Sirmaurfa, Mankotia, Mandidl, Bhadwdl, Kotlehria. 

and Class:—Manhds, Luddu, Dod, Ghorewdha, Chindla, Bhabauria, Jarid!, Sonkhla, Bhanot, 

- 4rd Class.—Taunla, Chauhdin, Dehfa, Raghibansi, Jastal, Rénot Kotlehria, Patidl, Bhadidr- 
takhi Harchand, Baris, Badlial, Naris, Datial, Suri], Dhuridl, Sandwal, Chamnaurla, Bihsl, 
Kopahtia, Dasoht4, Samkaria, Pahria, Khanaur, Gori. 

4th Class, —Dhontiil, Patridl, Ladol, Rajan, Bangwain, Lauria, Kharohfa, Katia], Dogra 
Pisgehar Chace , Malpota, Sindhe, Mahatta, Badidl, Gadral, Bachhobdr, Kharidl, Bhad- 
mioia, Salohar, Kharohar, Charnota, 


eth Claiz—Barangwal, Sahotea, Chahotra, Labia, Badhan, Tareru, Chareru, D | 
Oghstho, Sahotha. jota, Chamarreta, Rakhwaél, Khudydli, Gorni, ‘N harry, 





Pathwdl, Damol, Mandabhdr, Garota, Paundidl-Anawat, oy an Aneri, Sedi, Wadhel, Baridl, 
Maloya, Chattasria, Lohdru, Dauru, Atri, Naloch, Gangdit, Tatwin, Dharwdl, Jabra, Harwal. 


CHAP. |, G. 


Tri 


_ with the subject of female infanticide, and the following list of Rajput dynasties, which * 
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The following statements have been recorded, which on the 
face of them are not ti consistent either with each other 
or with what has gone betore :— : 

The Bhattfs take wives from the Bhanot, Dod, Chanwal, Lalota, 
Gagnola, Guwal and Badalla, and are therefore superior to them: 
they give daughters to Dadwal, Jamw4l and Janjuah, They are 
on equal terms with Manhdas, Bihal, Bariya, Luddu and Ghorewdha, 

The Jaridl of Budhdbar give daughters to the Manhas, 
Kalvet, Dadwal and Jasw4l, but not to the Ghorewaha. 


The Badlial Janjuhds of Badla say that they give daughters to 
the Manhds and Dadwal, and are equal to the Bhatti and Ghore- 
waha. 

Ndrus are said to take wives from Ghorewdha and give to 
Manhas and Bhatti. 

_ Besides Tika Ragnath Singh, the representative of the 
Rajds of Jaswd4n, there are some Jaswdls owning a few villages in 
the northern half of Tahsil Una. 

The Dadwals of sai/ Janauri take wives from the Namal, Pathial, 
Bhamnauria, Ghorewdha, Baria, Harchand, Luddu, Bihal, and 
others (of from the Bhatti, Jarial, Janjal or Janjuha), and give 
to the Jamwal, Kotlehria, Samidl, Pathania. They intermarry on 
equal terms with the Jaswal, Dod, Luddu and Jarial. 

The Dadwals are found in the neighbourhood of Datarpur, the 
seat of their former sovereignty and on the south-west face of the 
Siwdliks near Dholbaha and farans in Hoshiarpur Tahsil where 
their representative is Mul Chand, sai/ddr of Janauri, or Jankapuri, 
its ancient name, which is still used. Janak was an ancient Suraj- 
bansi ruler. There is a lithographed history of this tribe in exist- 
ence. The Dadwals are a branch of the Katoch and do not 
intermarry with them or with the Golefids or Sibdyas on the ground 
of acommon descent. Spreading from Datdrpur®* they overran the 
tracts dependent on Dholbéha, janauri and Phaphial, taking the 
former village from the Athwal Jats by the oft-repeated stratagem 
of concealing men in women’s litters and so getting an entrance 
into the place. Under Har Bhagat, surnamed Khaba, the ‘left- 
handed,’ who aided a revolted Subah of Lahore and acquired the 
Malot and Chanaur-Ghwasan i/dgas from him, they rose to almost 
independent power, and Sarddér Gainda, a courtier or ally of 
Gansér Chand Katoch, held Chanaur-Ghwdsan, Malot with 46 
dependent villages, Danggh with 435, and Janauri with 32. His 
capital was at Chauki in Patiari village, and Bhatlu and Taintpal 
formed his own demesne. The Sardar levied revenue in kind by 
kankach, by which system the Aanot or divider left 25 per cent, 
as chhot to the cultivator for expenses and divided the remaining 

'§ per cent, into five parts, of which only two went to the Sarddr, 
iF Sikhs deprived the Dadwal of their independence and auce- 
_ * RéjéMakhmal Chand, 2 descendant of Phuman Chand, settled in Déda and thes 
eee ee his Chiteg sel iomatig Orree tee ae Gale ee 


made Janauri his capital, and the third, Ghagi Chand, chose Dholb4ha, 
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tioned the revenue to ijdraddrs whose exactions compelled the 
Dadwdls to leave the collection of datdi in their hands, and at 
Settlement they only held «2 or 13 of the 32 villages, which had 
been founded or conquered by them, dependent on Janauri. 

_ The Dadwals have several 2/s or families, whose names are 
derived from their settlements, such as Janaurach, Dholb4hia, 
Datarpuria, Fatehpuria, Bhamnowdlia, Khangwdarach, Naruria, 
Rampuria, etc. Datdrpur is their chief village, but they have no 
system of chhats and makdns More than one member of the 
family has been killed in action in our service. 

Of the second grade the Luddu are found in ¢a/iéas Una, 
Jaijon, Bhabaur, Nurpur, and Takhtgarh. The heads of _ their 
_ families are styled Ri, the chief being the Rai of Bhabaur. 

Most of the Bet I tract in Nurpur pargana appears to have 
been held in former times by petty Luddu Rados under the Kangra 
Rajds, and their descendants still retain the customs of primogeni- 
ture and gusdra or maintenance to younger sons, | 

The Luddus are Stiraj-bansi by descent. About 2,400 years 
ago, they say, Bhim Chand a Stiraj-bansi Raja in Kangra, and 
a devotee of Durga or Shakti, had a son Susr4m Chand, the 
Susarma of the Mahabharat. Having married Duryodhan’s 
daughter, Susrim Chand sided with the Kauravas on the Kuruk- 
shetra battlefield and returned daily to Kangra during the fight. 
One day Bhima smote Susrim Chand’s elephant with his mace 
and fractured its skull, but Susrdm held the sides of tne wound 
together with his feet and so rode it back to Kangra. After the 
war Susarma fell to gnting with Raja Virata, an ally of the 
Pandavas, then ruling in Kashmir. Ina battle Susarma was 
surrounded and begged for his life which Virata granted on con- 
dition that he performed a /wddi or jump. Hence the name Laddu 
or Luddu.- The real rise of the clan however appears to date from 
Khamb Chand, 21st in descent from Bhim Chand, who attacked 
Nangal Kalan and its dependencies. He eventually made it his 
residence and married his son to the daughter of the Basdhawal 
Raja of Bhabaur, but seeing its prosperity he killed the Raja 
and made it his capital. His son Binne Chand had eight sons, 
Tradition says that their mother was blind, but contrived to 
conceal her infirmity from her husband for 22 years. But one 
day he discovered it, and pleased with her cleverness in conceal- 
ing it, told her to ask a favour, She begged that although the 
custom was for the eldest son to succeed, all her sons should 
succeed ; so they were all appointed #14¢s and their (chief) villages 
became known as éz4as, they themselves taking the title of rdz, 

The following were the 8 ¢itds in order of precedence :— 
Bhabaur, Basdli, Nagaur or Sdkhapur, Jhandi4n, Bhaldn, Palak- 
wah, Taba and Nangal Kalan, These bear the title or rank of 
rdi and the heads of the eight families salute one another with 
the salutation of jai deo, The two last-named places are now in 
ruins. Bhabaur has 52 dependent villages, Basdli 42, Nagaur 
15, Jhandi4~ 27, Bhaian and Palakwah 8 each. Younger sons 


Tribes, 
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CHAP.1,C. get separate villages or shares of villages and pay no fafikddri. 

Tribes, In other villages a rdt is paid faldékddrt at 22 per cent. or 2 sérs 

castesand in the maund of produce. A rd is installed and the ¢i/aé mark 

ee applied to his forehead by the Rai of Bhabaur who is the head 

aa of the rdi families and to whom a horse, a shawl and, if means 
permit, money is presented on the occasion. Until the #ilaé is 
thus applied the title of rdf cannot be assumed. The Rai of 
Bhabaur is similarly installed by the Raja of Goler or Kangra. 
The people of the darddar: villages assemble and offer nagrs 
of one rupee each or more to the rdf on his installation. This 
they do of their own initiative as there is no compulsion, 


Dod. The Dods are almost entirely confined to the Bit tract in the 
Siwéliks, their head being the Rana of Manaswél*, The Dods are 
sl or Chandr-bansi by origin. Tradition avers that they once 
ought an enemy with a force 14 times as numerous as theirs and so 
became called Deorha, whence Dod. Theclan onceruled in Orissa, 
and Deo Chand fought his way thence to Delhi, defeated its 
rulers the Turs (Tunwars), and then conquered Jaijon :— 

Orisa se charhiya Rajd Deo Chand Barydhan Tika ae, 
Ter Rayd auliydn yo thake fauy racnae, 

Tér chhadde mathhe so mil barthe hai, 

Ded Garh Makiesar men yo mile chare thagn,— 


*Rajd Deo Chand marched from Orissa. The Tdr Fk aja collected a lange army in 
order to meet him, but fled before him. The Dods occupied Garh Muktesar and the 
places round it.’ 


Thus Deo Chand came to Jaijon and ruled the Dodba. His 
descendant Jaj Chard gave his name to Jaijon. The Dod Raja was, 
however, defeated by a Raja of Jasw4n and his four sons separated, 
one taking Jaijon, the second Kungrat, the third Manasw4l Garhi 
and the fourth Saroa, Jaijon and Saroa were subsequently lost to 
the Dods, and after their defeat by Jaswan they sank to the status of 
ydnds, losing that of Rdjds. Of the 22 villages dependent on Kingrat, 
none pay faliikddrt to the rdma who is a mere co-proprietor in 
Kiingrat as the family lost its position during the Sikh rule, The 
Rana of Mdnaswal, however, maintained his position under the 
Sikhs and holds most of the 22 Manaswal villages (Bit — 22) in 
jaégir, his brothers holding the rest, Another account runs thus -—~ 


Four leaders of the tribe alerts from Udaipur to Garh Mandal’ 
1,100 years ago, and thence to Garh Muktasar. Thence Jodh Chand 
seized Manaswal, expelling Hira the Mahtoa leader, whose tribe held the 
tract 4o generations ago. Kana Chacho Chand, the roth Rana, was 
attacked by the Katoch ruler, but his brother Tilok Singh (Tillo) defeated 
him at Mahdidpur in Una, and Tillo’s shrine at Bhawani is reverenced to 
this day. In Sambat:741 Rana Jog Chand repelled a Jaswal inyasion, 
Rana Bakht Chand annexed Bhalan, with 12 dependent villages, in Una. 
His successor, Ratn Chanc, repelled a Jaswal army under Bhagwan, Singh 
Sonkhla who was killed, and in whose memory a shrine at Kharali was erected, 

- A treaty now defined the Jaswal and Dod territories, Under Mian Gulab 

75 per teecent during Achal Chand’s minority, Nadir Shah is said to have 

Stage, Macees'r*" ordered a massacre of the Basdli people, but the Rana 

ys eats irs ees Fane Chand, witl according to Mr. Coldstream in 

* Bat the Manj Rajputs have a daiya in BIL “Olas i 


“Tne tigat ae. 
para. 465 |, 5, Punjab Notes and (Queries, 1884. ° 
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ybtained from him a grant of Bathri, then a Jaswal village. Rana Jhagar CHAP. |, C, 
Chand, however, espoused the Jaswal’s cause when they were attacked by ce 
Sansar Chand of Kangra in 1804 A, D.and repulsed him, On Ranjft Singh’s castes and 
nvasion of the Manaswal plateau the Rana was confirmed in his posses- Jeading fa- 
ions subject to contingent of 15 horse. The rule of inheritance was milles. 
rimogeniture mitigated by a system of lopping off villages as fiefs for 

ounger sons, many of whose descendants still hold villages, thus reducing 

he size of the estate. 


The Ghorew4h4s hold a ééwéni or group of 52 villages around Ghorew4ha. 
Baldchaur in Tahsil Garhshankar ; near Balachaur they have adher- 
ed to Hinduism; further north, in the direction of Garhshankar, 
‘they are Musalmans, but they keep Hindu Brahmins and bards, to 
whom they give presents at deaths and marriages, and retain 
various other Hindu customs.® 


The Ghorewdhas trace their origin to Hawdha, a son of Raja 
Man of Kot Kurmdn (now Udaipur), to whom in Sambat 1130 
or 1131 Shahdb-ud-din Ghori gave as much land as Hawdha and 

Kachwéha, his brother, could ride round inaday. Fora discussion 
of their ancestry see the Jullundur Gazetteer. His descendants 
founded 9 chha# and 12 makdn (said to be derived from men of 
inferior position to those who founded chha?), and are also divided 
into 12 muhins named after 12 of the 13 sons of Uttam, The 
Ghorewdhas also have fifa villages, ¢.g., Bhaddi is a étta of 12 
Ghorewdha villages around it. Another account says the 
Ghorewdha presented a river horse (darydi ehora) to the ruler 
of the country and obtained the country in jdgir, Hence their 
present name. 

The chhat in this District are four, vis.—Garhshankar, Pundm, 
Saroa, and Simli,t all in Tahsil Garhshankar, the remaining § 
being in the Jullundur District. There are two makdus, Samundra 
and Birampur, also in this Tahsil. Their chandhris at Garhshankar, 
Balachaur, Saroa, Bana and Taunsa are well known. 

The Ghorewdha Rajputs only avoid marriage in their own 
gét and with a girl of the same locality (muhin). Muhammadan 
Ghorewd4has have a further restriction in that they will not take 
brides from a village in which daughters are given in marriage, but 
intermarriage within the village is not forbidden. The Ghorewdhas 
of Garshankar and Rahon are said to give daughters to Naru. 
These and the other chhats take brides from but do not give 
daughters to makdn villages. 






The Jariél Rajputs are found in greatest numbers in the north 
of Dasdya Tahsil, principally in the plains around Jandwal. 


There are a few Manhds villages in Una The Manhas. give Manhds. 
their Brahminical gofra as Bhdradw4j and use it in religious 
ceremonies. Their Brahmins are Sarsuts of the Khajtic or Dogar 





= (Purser : fuilonder Settlement Report, pige 77) pars 36 1 
+ The Simli Ghorew4ha do not give daughters to those of Garhshankar, the latter being 
descendants of the elder (fit) brother, Rap Chand.—Purser, pages 76-7, 
AACS A 
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sub-division. They give brides with a dower cashes} to higher 
septs of Rajpiits, receiving brides with dowers from lower tribes 
on the other hand. 

The Bhanots occupy a ddrah or 12 villages immediately north 
of Garhshankar round Padrdwa. It includes Satndwar Sdlempur 
and Posi. The name is fancifully derived from dan because they 
once dwelt in the danof or shadow of the dan or forests of the 
Siwaliks, and they.are said to have come from Bhatpur, a village 
close to that range not now held by them. They appear to have 
been an_a/ of the Ndris. | 


The Bohwa Rajputs call themselves Raghii-bansi, and say they 
came from Jaipur and Jodhpur, Ttwb 


The Janjuhas are fairly numerous to the north-east of Dastiya.® 
The Bihals of Badla are said to be an a/ or sub-division of the Janjuha 
which takes its name from the village of Beatain ¢afpa Kamahi. 
Bah means a settlement, and the Janjuha villages seem often to 
begin with Bah, The Janjuhds say they migrated from Hastinapura 
to Garh Makhiala in Rawalpindi or Jhelum, and thence to escape 
Muhammadan oppression, to Badla, under Rajd4 Sahj Pal 8th in 
descent from Raja Jodh, His son Pahdr Singh held 132 villages 
round Badla. They claim to be Rdnds of the Dogars and the 
head of the family is installed with the common ceremony of the 
‘tha under a banian tree at Barndr or Bah Ata (though Badla 
Bar-or Boharwdla also claims the honour) amidst the assembled 
Dogars of Mehr Bhatoli, a village near Badla who present a horse 
and shawl, while the Bihals pay a naar of Re. t or Rs. @ each.” 
The present Rana is in the army. Jaikaran says that they 
give ughters to Dadwals only, and take them from Barang dls, 
addis, and Ghorewdhas, who are in the 4rd grade, Dadwale are 
in the 1st grade. 


The Badlial is another Janjuha sept, deriving their fe 
Badla the ancient Rajput tika. Badla is now fe nae eae 
ydna@'s family is extinct but the darddari has made one of its 
members their rdna and presents magrdna etc. to him as usual 
Still, as he has not been installed or made a filakdhdrs his 
rdndship does not count for much, ot ae 


The Nards say that their ancestor was a Stirai-hane: : 
of Muttra named Nipdl Chand descended from Raja Tae elie 
He was converted in the time of Mahmid of Ghazni and took th 2 
name of Naru Shah, Naru Shah settled at Maw i- Jullund ~ 
whence his son, Ratan P4l, founded Phillaur, Thence were fountias 
the four Naru pargonas of Haridna, Bajwdra, Shim Chaursar = d 
Ghorewaha in Hoshiarpur, and that of Bahr4m in. Jullundur ‘The 
= or Rana ; the present 
* The Pahri of Kuhi isabranch of the Janjuhds which has taken to ba 


status, so that Janjuhds and clans of equal or higher prade do not intermarry with thems so lost: 
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Rana of Hariéna is Réna Muhammad Bakhsh, saildér. The 
Nérus are all Muhammadans, but keep Brahmans of the Basdeo gét,* 


A few Manj and Bhatti Rajputs are found in different parts of 
the District, and a cluster of 40 Khokhar villages, ‘called the Ahokha- 
rdin, of which 4 lie in the south-west of Dasiyaand the rest inthe 
Kapurthala territory adjoining it. The Manj also have chhat and 
makdn, but none lie in this District. The Bhatti chhaf m Hoshiarpur 
are Zahra and Salempur Bazdardn in Dastiya Tahsil. The only 
Khokhar chfaf in Hoshiarpur is Tahbli. Another is Begowdal in 
Kapurthala. 


CHAP. I, C. 
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Manj, Bhatti and 


The marriage customs of the Rajputs have been already | 


described. As a tribe they are proud of their birth and 
make good soldiers. By the pressure of circumstances they are 
overcoming their aversion to agriculture, and even Jaswdls and 
Dadwals are now to be found who have taken to the plough; and 
Colonel Montgomery mentions having seen a Naru Rajput, spade 
in hand and drawers tucked up, turnmg up the soil of his field 
which had become covered by sand, a laborious process called 
sirna, They are still, however, very much below the Jats in indus- 
try as cultivators and prefer letting their lands to cultivating them- 
selves. Moreover, they are under the great disadvantage of not 
having the help of their women in out-door work. The whole of the 
field work must be done by the men, and jAtwars (water-carriers) 
must be employed to draw water for the family and to take the daily 


ee 


* The Naru pedigree is thus given :— 
Raja Jasrath. 


Raja Rér Chandr. 





I 
Raja trilockia: 


Nipal Chand (Naru Khan), 
ae ; uered the country on both sides of the Sutlej, and placed 
wt iuncd ae Ane leaving Mau he made Bajwira, his capital, but the 
attacks made on him by the hill chiels compelled him to myoke Mahmid’s aid, 
and Pathin troops were sent him who were cantoned along the foot of the Siwdliks 
and are still settled there- Rana Sihra, Naru Khdn’s descendant in the h 
generation, returned to Ajudhia. whence Talochar had come, and re-conquered his 
‘ancient kingdom over hich he appointed a viceroy, He died on his wa back to the 
Punjab at ‘Sundm, His 3rd descendant, Rana Mal, had 5 sons—Kilcha, hojo, Dhuni, 
Maa» at Jest who divided the territory. Kilcha got the Hariéna sldga with 750 
‘illage: ie be -Nandachaur, Bahrdm and Bulhowal, with the title of Tika. | Bhoju got 
Baieics, Sham, Ahréna, Ajram, Baroti and their dependent villages | Dhuni got the 
| : i Lan Se r ; ari, ” ' ie mason 
Dirt eit ised Bhangtla Daséya, etc., which his descendants still hold. 
ew ehat the Raéjd Jasrath of this story is the Khokhar chief of that 
; It's * are are a ove. The story in outline is robably true, but the 
name mentioned on Pie) be as oldas Mahmid of Ghazi. Relics of the old Néru 
Somiaion survive in their chhaf (canopies ? ) and makéns. — Chasthala is a N&ru_mabén. 
It was settiec “hhat at Ghorewaha and Nandachaur: Bajwara with Sham Chaurisi : 
i aD cihed rnd 12 makin, including Harta, Dibina, Khananra, Mithidna, Phug- 
ne and Muna Kalan in Hoshiarpur : the Dhunist Needi ti ents in the same Tahsfl : 
Bhdnes shhat has makdns at Chautala, Mirzapur, Jallowal and Pindori Malhidn. 


* 
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food out to the fields. Thus the Rajputs must make use of many 
more village servants than the lower tribes, and must therefore pay 
away a larger share of the outturn of their fields, while their mar- 
riage expenses and general style of living are much higher. The 
Chauhdn are important in the west of the District, holding a 
chaurdsi or 84 villages, round Sham Chaurdsi, and another about 
Zahiira. 


The Rajput Adédari families of this District are those of 
Garhshankar (Ghoreméha) and Haridna (Vdrw). 


It is probable also that a good many persons returned them- 
selves as Pathdnids, Jaswals, and Dadwals, who are not entitled to 
the distinction. There are comparatively low class Rajputs, called 
Jasi4l and Dadial, which may have been confounded with Jaswal 
and Dadwal. 

By gét the Brahmins understand the Brahminical dy with which individual 
names olten appear to be connected, the al being the natural or genealogical sept. The 
Brahmins are almost entirely of the Sarsut matin, or branch, which ts littedly 
inferior to the Gaur. According to one account this mahin 1s divided into gets or als, 
such as Dube, Basdeva, Sri, Datt, Atwdri, Thanik (around Bharwaéin), Kalis, etc. 
Another account describes the Sarsut branch as a gawm, divided into sdfi, a edt beme 
often further subdivided into ofs, ¢g., the Thanik sat is divided in 8 als, eis.— 

Bhuktlia from Bhokal village. Chalélu from Chalali village. 

Dhelwan from Dhelu vise: Banbasia from Ban Basera village. 

Pandore from Pandokri village. Kahol from Mawa Kaholan village. 

The Samnol edt has 6 als— 

Sarsaniya from Sarsan village. 

Dhunkidl from Dhuki village. 

Talawal from a ti/la on which it settled. 

Jhobe from Jhobera village. 

Handu, because they used earthern hdndis as cating vessels, 
Chaudhri, who were officials in the Rajasi times. 

Similarly the Kalia 2d has an el called Muchal from Muchlu. 





The SArsuts of Khad in Tahsil Una are of the Datt a! and intermarry only with the 
Chibbar, Mohan, Lal, Bali, Bhambi and Baid als, avoiding in marriage only their own and 
the mother’s g6¢. The Datt consider themselves higher than the Padhds, and the five als 
in question are apparently not Pad/uds, but in practice they have begun to marry in lower 

s, These als correspond to those of the Muhial Brahmins of the north west Punjab, 
ut the name Muhidl does not appear to be used in this District. | 


The Brahmins are extensive land-owners in the hills, especially 
in tadukas E moperrd Amb, Pdmra, Lohdra, Dharui, Panjal, and 
Talbatti. They are not numerous in the plains, except as traders 
in the towns; but they own afew villages on the south-west face 
of the Siwéliks. They labour under many of the R4jput dis- 
advantages, bemg unable to use their women in field work etc, 
As cultivators they are not very good; but there are very few 
land-owning Brahmins now left to whom the stigma of being halbth 
(ploughman) cannot be applied. As traders they are almost as 
numerous and as sharp as Khatris. In the Census of 1901, 86,497 
Brahmins were returned, all of whom were Hindus. = | 
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The Brahmin groups in this District are thus classified by 
one writer— 

I. The Uttam or superior which comprises the Sdrsut, the 
Kanera Raindas, etc. 

Il. The Madham or middle group which is subdivided into 
the aged as Maha Brahmins (who are either Sarsut or Gaur by 
race) and the Gujrdti, also called Vedwa or Bids. The function 
of the Achdrj is to accept gifts from other Hindus within a 
certain period after a death. Funeral gifts made by them go to 
aPar Achdrj. Similarly, the Gujratis are subdivided into Udich 
and Niati, of whom the latter perform funeral ceremonies for other 
Gujratis. 

A third sub-group of the Madham is the Bhats or bards who 
are usually styled Raes. al 


11. The Kanisht, junior or inferior Brahmans, have three 
sub-groups, (7) the Dak or Dakaut (called Bojhru in Kangra) 
who accept all pifts taken by Gujratis, and more especially beg 
for oil on Saturdays: (if) the Bhatra or Madho Brahmans, 
who also accept all gifts and live by begging, especially at eclipses : 
and (#1) the Bésivars who live by havens and acting, yet wear 
the sacred thread and call themselves Kallas. The Dakaut are 
descended from one Dak, a Brahmin, who espoused a Jatni, Bhad 
_ by name, and the Bhatras from Nal Madhava Mal, a musician of 
Vikramaditya’s time, and Kamkandala, a dancing girl, #e., these 
two classes are of impure descent and disreputable occupation.* 


The great majority of the Khatris in this District are money- 
lenders or traders; very few are land-owners, except by recent 
purchase. Some Khatri villages, however, are to be found in 
talika Jandbari, and there is a cluster of them near Hajipur in 
Dastiya. Asa race they are extremely thrifty, and may be depend- 
ed upon to make the most of money. They are also the principal 
recipients of Government education, and many enter Government 
-service of all kinds, except the army. The following are a few of 
the common sayings relating to this tribe :— 

Fe Khakha sirhke paws, ta Ghi Khakha baat lidwe, ‘If a Khatrl puts ashes. on his 
head, he is sure to extract profit from lt." 


Or again, in conjunction with other tribes :— 
Rajia Fat wthawe bal, rasia mai akan na bagda hal, 
Rajia Khatri jawe fal, rajia Bahman puinda gal, 
‘When a Jat is well off he makes a nolse, When a Khatri is well off he still cringes. 


When a buffalo is fat he refuses to plough- When a Brahmin is well off he is ready 
| | to quarrel.’ 


At the Census 19,810 Khatris were shown as Hindus, and 844 
as Sikhs. 





descended from the servants of one Gurdit Singh» 


} an se 
. Ley : otokhparh are 
The Brahmin owners of Santole hale Te are called 2dngrés and are said to be the descend. 


who founded the village in A.D. 1759. 
ants of his cocks. 
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CHAP. I, C. The Bhabrds are by ee a Jain. community and their 
Tribes, tenets will be noticed below under Religion. As a caste they have 
castes and two groups each comprising various géts :— 

families. Group 1.—OswaL. Group Il.—KHANDERWALS. 





Bhabu. | Bhaunsa. 
Wehar Sethi. 
Gadhia. Seon. 
Mahmia. Bhangeri. 


Bhaudari. 
Chatar. 

The Oswdl came originally from Osia in Jaipur, the _Khander- 
wal from Khandela in Jodhpur. As to the orgin of the pdéé 
names, Maimia or Mahmiais derived from Mahni, the town in 
Rohtak, and was originally called Dhariwah. Seoni (which 
occurs in both the groups) is a Khatri clan. The Liga (who 
perform the munsdan at home) come from Sultdnpur in 
Kapurthala, The Nahar or lions once drank the milk of a lioness 
and hail from Jaipur. The Gadia are called Churria in Rajputana. 
Most Bhabrds cut their boy's hair for the first time at Dadi Kothi, 
their temple near Jaijon. Most of the Hoshiarpur Bhabrds are 
Oswals of Bhabu and Nahar gifs. The Prashnotra, a Jain work, 
contains the following passages :— | 


1. “In Marwar Prince Utpa Kumar, son of Sripdj and 
grandson of Bhimsain, Raja of Bhilmal, migrated with his minis- 
ter Ohad and 18,000 families to a place 20 fos north of Jodhpur, 
Here he founded the town of Upkeshpattan, Ratanprabhu Siri 
a Jain preacher, converted 125,000 inhabitants of that town to 
Jainism and established 18 gofras of them. (Here follow the 
names of those gofras). These 18 gofras, being all Jainis began 
to intermarry and eat amongst themselves. The members of 
some of these gofras were Rajputs, some Brahmins, and some 


Banias. These constituted the Os acer pimarsrict Dita 
se en ese constituted the Oswail Bans” (pages 18, 19, 


2, ‘In the neighbourhood of Jaipur is a village known a 
Khandela. In the year 643 Bir Saintes Jainsain, oe Bi! " 
converted 82 villages of Rajputs and 2 of goldsmiths to Tanai 
and instituted 84 gofras ol them. In Jaipur and other cities they 
are all known as Khandelwal banias or Sardogis" (page a ey 


“All the castes professing the Jain religion in the 


times were formed by Acharyas (preachers) in the period present 


between 
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| 75 years after Mahabir and Sammat 1875 Bikrami. Before this CHAP. 1; c. 
all the four castes professed the Jain Dharama. The castes of this Tribes, _ 
time did not exist then © (page 22). = castes, ar 
_ Several castes were united into one to form the ptt 
' Oswals” (page 24). 





The Bhdbrds employ Brahmins on social occasions, at 
weddings and funerals, The Khanderwals alone appear to wear 
the Faneo. 


Giijars are found in the alluvial lands of the Beas and in the Géjars. 
Siwiliks. In the latter they are in some places proprietors, in some 
tenants. But wherever they are there is sure to be grazing for 
their numerous flocks and herds. Most of them profess the Muham- 
madan religion, but there is a number of Hindu Gijars found in the 
Una Tahsil in the outskirts of the Siwdliks. Inthe Kandi villages 

©) in the neighbourhood of the towns Gujars are the principal pur- 
 veyors of wood, grass, milk and giz; and every day strings of men 
and women may be seen coming down to the towns with them on 
their heads for sale. Some Guijars will not allow their women to 
go into the towns with milk, and they look upon themselves as 
superior to those who allow this, and will not give them their 

- daughters in marmiage. 


There isa dhdi gét of Gijars, Kasdna, Gursi and Barkat, 
but there is no restriction of marriage within these géts; a Gujar 
can marry within his own gét or in any other. Other chief gots in 
this District are Chechi, Bhumbhe, Bajar and Chauhdn. There 
are said to be in all 84. The chief Gujar family is that of Ahmad 
Husain, sailddr of Nangal, who receives a ftaliékddri of 
) 5 per cent. from the 12 villages of Nangal, Ahidna Kalan, 
.T Chaunta, Chhaja, Bajrir, Sarai, Bhdowal, Madhopur, Pahdron, 
>| ' Dahirpur, Batarle and Ahidna Khurd in Tahsil Una. His 

brother owns half this ¢a/#éddrt, but the eldest male of the eldest 
branch is called fifa, and this title has descended to Ahmad 
Husain from his father and grandfather. At weddings he receives 


: )) arupeeas nasr, provided he attends, and this is presented by 
iy Gijars of his family in this Tahsil and in the Ambala and Ludhiana 
Districts. 


The Gdjar women are famous wet-nurses, and dwellers in 
towns frequently put out children to nurse with them fora year or 
more; the plan is a cheap one, and the children grow up strong 
and healthy. It is also common for Gijars to keep the cows 
and buffaloes of merchants, the proceeds from the sale of the 
produce being divided, The Gijars of the hills are hardy arid 
fairly industrious. Their houses always look neat and clean, and 
their numerous flocks and herds supply plentiful manure. In 
alluvial villages on the Beas ey are poor cultivators, and subsist 
principally on their cattle, and on what they can make from 
cattle-stealing. Guijars are taking largely to Government service, 
in which they do very well. 
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The Pathdns are evidently the descendants of colonists located 
by the Afghan conquerors of India. Most of their villages, which 
originated in small brick fortifications, lie ina long line stretching 
from near Haridna southwards to the border of Garhshankar 
Tahsil, at adistance of 4 or 5 miles from the Siwdliks; they 
were thus located to resist raids from the hills ata time when 
the plains alone had been conquered. Again, another cluster of 
Pathan villages is found at ‘landa and Midni, undoubtedly to 
guard the Srigovindpur ferry on the Beas. The Pathdns are proud 
and do not make good cultivators. Most of their villages in 
Hoshiarpur have fine mango groves, but many have been cut down 
to pay their debts. The principal families are the Surkhis of 
Jahankhelan in Hoshiarpur, the Bakhtiars of Urmur, the Ghilzais 
of Ghilzidn, and the Mohmands of Tanda and Midini. The latter 
also contains Ghilzais, Khalils, Hassanzais, Musakhels and 
Kheshgis. Like Sayads, they avoid widow re-marriage, and 
Hindu rites have crept into their marriage ceremonies. 


The Lodi, Surkhi, Bahi, and Lohdni each claim to have held a 
bdrah, but none have the 12 villages complete.* 


Mr. Kensington, in his Assessment Report of the Garh- 
shankar Tahsil, writes regarding the Mahtons :— 


“Ethnologicaily the most interesting of the people are the Mahtons who were 
originally R4jpats, but have long since degraded in the social scale, owing to their 
custom of making 4arewa marriages with widows. They hold a cluster* of important 
villages in the extreme north-west of the Tahsil, and from their isolated social position 
have a strongly marked individuality, which makes them at once the most. interesting 
and the most. troublesome people to deal with. As farmers they are unsurpassed ; and, 
a5 rege be at the sans time free up the traditions of extravagant living by which 
their Rajput ancestors are still hampered, their villages are now most prosperous, At 
the same time this very prosperity has caused them. to increase at an abnormal rate, 
while-their unfortunate inability to live in harmony together has driven them to sub- 
divide their land to an extent unknown among other castes. How minute this sub- 
division is may be realised from the fact that, while 4 per cent. only of the Tahsil 
is in their hands, they own £3 per cent. of the holdings,” 


Practically the whole of the Mahton villages lie in a clustert in 
the north-west of the Garhshankar ‘lahsil and in the adjoining 
Kapurthala territory. There are only one or two villages in other 
parts of the District, The subdivision of their lands is so minute 
that sometimes there is not room for more than two or three 
furrows of a plough in their long narrow fields, They are small of 
stature, of quite remarkable personal uglmess, and very quarrelsome 
and litigious. _ They are great cultivators of the melon, and when 
ripe Pk subsist almost entirely upon it, even cooking and eating 
the seeds. i 

_ The Mahtons claim to be Rajput Mahtas and are now 
enlisted as ‘Rajput Mahta Sikhs, Their gé¢s are mostly named 
Wi@ies hit hada 

465 1, Punjab Notes and Queries, 

Kapaa), Thal td ‘Bhim Ua Cartan) teh, Meng alge, Nar is 
i jooha, (Naddlon, Panjaur, and Pianchhat (in Hoshidpur). They now hold ale. Moa lear 
eight, A fuller account of the tribe will be found in the Jullondur Catettoer, page a6, 
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after Rajput septs and each gét has a sats of its own called dddf of CHAP. 1, Cs 


grandmother, to whose memory a particular spot is held sacred:— Tribes, _ 


Gét. Village Sati.* Fiate of the Sait. Fore aae 
Chinhun .. Banga (in Jollundur). families. 


Chauhin ... Maha seti .. In their respective villages. 


spats ak i “¥: } Banga (in Jullundur). ene 
Dad wwe Sukeal salg ise = 

Kharwande, 

Chandla. 

Tuni a. Maha sat _.. In their respective villages. 

Ajuhe. 

Bhadiar 


Glade = ane Pounce Jaitan- 

Khuttan ...) O°" 
Sepi. Village. 

Manhés  ... Paldi. 

Punwir, have a safi Chishun at Banga. 

Siroe, worship Babi Bila, whose shrine ‘eat Chukhidra in Jullundar : 
have also a saff in the Khatri Qaniingos’ building at Garhshankar. 

Karod, of the Ajuha gif, migrated from Khanian in Nabha. 

Thandal, of Thandal. 


Pur. 

ser with an of called Ghaind, which holds Thikurwal in Mahilpur 
fhana, 

Marahtta, immigrants from the Dakkhan ; an al, Bhalare (‘ holders by 
force’), holds Binjon which it wrested from a Jat in the time of 
Aurangzeb. 

Jaswal, of Bhim: claim immunity from shake-bite. 

The members of the zé? visit the place of their safs every year 
during the naurdirds, dig a little earth from it and throw it away 
a short distance off. The saffis also propittated at weddings, 
the bridegroom going to the ddéd?'s place, if in his village, ten- 
dering her respect and offering a rupee and a piece of cloth 
which are given to her parohit. If the satt's place is not in the 
village a chawk is made and the ceremony observed in the bride- 
groom’s own house. When the bride is brought home the 
ceremony is repeated, the bride accompanying the bridegroom 
to the place with her chddar knotted to his. 

The Manh4s and Saroe have no satis, but worship Baba Matia 
(lit, the ancestor who was buried alive) and Baba Bala instead. 

Another curious ceremony is observed at Mahton weddings. 
It is apparently a relic of swyambara marriage. Whea the bride- 
groom brings home his bride he walks with a reed, on which are 
seven discs made of.ears of corn, on his shoulder. The legend 
runs that Dhol, a brother of R4j4 Jagdeo, who was a Mahton, 
was a powerful man and used to plant his spearin his brother's 
court whenever he came to see him. Fearing lest Dhol should 
oust him from his throne Jagdeo asked his wasir's advice, and 
the latter counselled him to place seven iron plates under the 
carpet of the court, but Dhol thrust his spear through them all 





‘ . = Io SS ———a* 
*N ore.—Clearly «|! the names of the satis except Chinhun have been forgotten, Mfakasati 
simply means ‘ great or elder safi,’ 





Saints. 


and 
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and planted it as usual. Jagdeo and his wasir, ashamed at the 
failure of this device, «craved Dhol’s forgiveness, and so the 
seven discs are pierced with a reed to this day. 

Mahtons do not churn milk on the ashtami (8th) or amdwas 
(middle) of the month, but use it uncooked or made into curds. 
The ashtami is sacred to Durga and the amdwas to ancestors, 

ifrdés. The first and ten successive days’ milk of a cow or 
buffalo is termed Joh/i and is not consumed by the man who milks 
the animal, Sukrals will not drink water from wells in Garhshankar 
because they founded that town and were driven out of it by the 
Ghorewaha Rajputs. Fora similar reason the Powdrs will not 
drink from wells in Hihun in Jullundur. Chauhdns and Jaswals 
will not kill a snake, because Gugga to whom snakes are sacred 
was a Chauhan Rajput. 


The Kanets have much the same origin as the Mahtons, 
that is, they are said to have degenerated from the Rajput caste 
by adopting widow marriage. They are comparatively few and 
are only found in the Jandbari ¢al##a, where they divide the owner- 
ship of the land with the Brahmins. They are fairly industrious 
and prosperous, but still retain many of their Rajput ideas, and 
arenot therefore very good farmers. Owing doubtless to their 
proximity to Anandpur many of them are Sikhs. 

The Ards and Sainis have apparently the same origin, the 
former being Muhammadans, the latter Hindus. They are the 
great market gardeners, and there are few towns or large villages 
where they are not found cultivating smal] plots in the rich 
manured lands, which they irrigate by means of sacha wells with 
the dkinglt or lever apparatus. There are also several strong 
village communities of these tribes, Ardin villages lie in some 
numbers in the neighbourhood of Dastiya, where the tribe js said 
to be autochthonous; and there are some thriving villages of 
Sainis near Tanda, also between Haridna and Hoshiarpur, The 
are most industrious and careful cultivators, and where they take 
to ordinary farming in place of market gardenin: » are equal in 
intelligence and industry to Jats and Mahtons. Saints have the 
Same minute subdivision of land as the Mahtons. Some ood 
stories are told of the thrifty Sainfs. A Saini of Munak was relaiie 
ing home one November evening with a bundle of rice on his head - 
his path lay across the ehhamb, in which he got bogged: he had the 
alternative of putting his bundle down and extricating himself 01 
waiting till some one came to help him out. But if he took ‘the 
former alternative the rice would be spoilt, so he decided to taka 
the latter, and spent the cold November night in the hog y ‘I 
extricated next morning. The family is called Rhuban (c 
bogged) to this day. Again, a Saini widow woman who = 
land on a public road, has lately started a small Paeshharee 
where she entertains carriers who stop for the night with then 
cattle or donkeys, and having supplied food tothe men de aoe 
priates the manure of the cattle for her fields, But her hos tate 5 
is given with discrimination: a foot-passen ger who has me Be ate 
to supply manure goes supperlesstobed, — SS AMals 
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The Aw4ns inhabit the high level plain near Mukeridn, where CHAP.1C. 
they hold a édrah, and are found scarcely anywhere else in the qyines, 
District. They are indolent and poor cultivators and a good deal castes and 
in debt, All profess the Muhammadan religion. leading 

pari 

The Dogars are almost entirely Muhammadans. They OWN Dogars. 
a cluster of villages near the Awdns, inthe Dasiya Tahsil, between 
the end of the Siwdlik Range and the town of Dastya. In 

eneral character they resemble Awdns, but are perhaps rather 
‘etter cultivators. They are given to stealing cattle. The 
Dogars of the tract about Datarpur are said to be Hindu Rajputs 
by origin and to have been expelled from their homes by the 
Raja of Jammu. 

The Bahtfs and Chahngs are found chiefly in the hills, and panttsana 
are the same as the Ghirths of ime Sy They are a quiet, inoffen- Ch#hags 
sive people, diligent, and well thought ofas cultivators. They own 
come villages inthe Dasdya hills, but are generally found as 
tenants. They are in the hills equivalent as cultivators to the 
Sainis in the plains. 

The Lobanas say they came from the direction of the modern Lobénas, 
United Provinces of Agraand Oudh, Their Brahmins are the Narad 

_ Brahmins of Nawashahr. They have 11 géfs and in marriage 
avoid only two géfs, one’s own and the mother’s. They also 
allow £aréewa, the younger brother of the husband having the first 
claim to the widow, then the elder brother, and then any outsider. 
By origin they claim to be Gaur Brahmins who took to carrying 
as a trade, and they profess to wear the zaneo. Marriage is by the 
phera rite, The Lobdnas hold 21 villages in Tahsil Dasuya. 

Mr. Coldstream noted a curious custom amons the Lobanas. 
A bride is not brought home by her husband until she has borne a 
child in her father’s house.” 

The Kaldls, though sometimes looked down upon as a low Kaldls. 
caste, are very intelligent, energetic, and enterprising. They are 
often wealthy, and numbers of them have lately been railway con- 
tractors in Uganda. They may have been originally a collection 
of heterogeneous elements formed in the disturbed Sikh times. 
Folk-etymology derives the name from fdt fal _or ‘several sons’ 
referring to the idea that they are the ofispring of left-handed 
unions amongst various tribes. 

The géts in Garhshankar are said to be :—Bargujar, Dhol» Tetts, 
Bains, Tur Mohandas, Naru, Ghorewaha, Khokhar, Kangiara, Glachi © 
Thande, Mandal, Kont, Dongra, Khalchi, Alwa, Arwa, Basranwa; 

Kiurai, Thathdla, Pathan Phular, Ban, Talim, Janjaha, Harar, 
Chikana, Sihal, Mahri, Rajpal, and the ‘chaukdra’ group which 
comprises the Chuhhain, Phasin, Balim and Jindan gédts, who 
spend four times as much as the others at weddings and funerals 
ard have thus earned the title of chaukdra for themselves. In Una 
there are said to be the following géts :—Bhalora, Sial, Khokhar, 
Kaith, Sidhu, Gore, Harar, Kont, Sadet, and Janjaiha (Khokhar) 
and Bhutta. The Telfs in this District are all Muhammadans 


_ * Punjab Notes and Queries, Volume TL, § $35 
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CHAP.1, ©. claiming descent from Baba Hassu the first man to press oil, whose 

Tribes, shrine is at Lahore. Heis invoked with Luqmdn, the great philoso- 

eastesand pher who is reverenced by all the occupational castes, when oil-seeds 

are put in a press in the following words :— 

Telis. Bismillah-ur-rahmdn-ur-rahim Lugmin kakim hikmat de 
Bédshéh Baba Hassu phir phir kassu Shéh Daula Darydt Charkh 
chale tém ror di, Tels din din kala sawai.t J. e,'in the name of 
God, the merciful, the compassionate, the sage Luqman (sop), 
who is the crown of wisdom; Badba Hassu may'st thou for evar 
press oil, and (also) Shah Daula, Darydi ; (of the river). When 
the oil press is at work, means of sustenance are gained. May 
the Teli increase daily im prosperity.’ y 

The Telis’ musicians also have a saying: 

Ghdnt Pdi Babe Mine 

Roshan hoid wich Madine, 
f.e, ‘the oil-press was instituted by Baba Mina, who saw the lic 
in Madina.’ Baba Mina is said to bea son of Fa ae 
have had four sons, lakht, Bakht, Rakht, and Sakht The 
Telfs’ occupations are carding cotton, oil-pressing, ; :. £3 
flour-mills. Others sell vegetables and act as mes 
these pursuits are looked down upon, and they cannot intermarre 
with the oil-pressers or millers. Some also act as carriers ioe | 
are called Ladmia. Towards the Himdlayas the M ube neat ee 
Telis only work at oil-pressing, the Surerds following the paw 
pursuits carried on by them in the plains, while in Mand; te 
Bhanjra is the oil-presser. ndi the 

Borns. The Harnis are principally located in Raidha, psa..: 

(a hamlet in Zahura), Parethiert and Ghul in Dont aicarpind, 

Leading fami- Shekhupur in Hoshiarpur. asuya and 

lies, The principal persons of note in the District are— 

, Raja Ragnath Singh, Jaswal., 





and working 
sengers, but 






'2) The Bed: of Una. 






3) The Sodhis of Anandpur. 
'4) The Rai of Bhabaur. 
| ane Rana of Manasw4l, 

6) Sardar Narindar Singh, K4thearh 

j) Sardar Harnam Singh, Mukeran” 

3) Mian Udham Singh of Pirthipur, 

Ragnith Singh, Raja Ragnath Singh, Jaswal, belongs to 4 hea. 
in the 13th century. In 1815 Raja Umed Sinoh Wan 3 4)ptira 

_ Ranjit sing to surrender his rights, and reduced to eee by 
dar of 21 villages in the Jaswan Din. the position 


i 


ofa Jas 
eae he British Government in 1848 has 5 His rebellion 
Section B. He was deported to Kuméun hte ,cescribed in 
pis son Jai Singh died ; Ran Singh, son of Jai Si, 4 oth he and 
by the Government to reside in Jammu, the ee allowed 
given his daughter in marriage to his son, Rigas eae having 
was afterwards allowed to return to Amb, where he di. angh. He 

+ The waxing of the digit of the moon, areas led in 1899, 
"increase Of prosperity.’ 
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In 1877, on the occasion of the Imperial Assemblage, the Gov- 


ernor-General, acceding to 

























Pandoghe +E Slog or Skil the request of the Maha- 
+ Le 
5S: Pathme a men ij Y. OF aL 
| ae ee 
7. Bhadaari. | | Jui Chand, ay spar dis Ny tage 

: Negeat “8 Babee or Gan this jagir si CP 
oe pourra " as villages in the Una 
eet tow | so alee Tahsil shown. inthe margin, 
1a. Dharmpur. ' at, Chutehe Bebe, and besides these he has 


obtained in proprietary right revenue-free the garden at Amb, 
which originally belonged to the family, and the old palace at 
Rs jpura, where the Raja now resides. Ragndth Singh 1s, saslddr 
of Amb. 

Bedi Sujan Singh of Una is a descendant of Guru Nanak and 
nis spiritual representative in the country between the Sutle] 
ind the Beas. Kald Dhdri (the great-great-grandfather of the 
bresent Bedi), having disciples at Una, migrated there from Dera 
34ba Nanak, and received a grant of 72 ghumdos from the Jaswal 
Raja, Ram Singh. His grandson, Sahib Singh, was a man of 
treat influence among the Sikhs ; his chief exploits were the religious 
vars against the Afghans of Mdler Kotla in 1794 and the Rajputs 
ff Raéikot in 1798. 

In Sambat 1860, Raja Umed Singh gave to Sahib Singh the 
yhole of the Una éali#éa, a grant contrmed by Ranjit Singh in 
sambat 1872; about the same time he received the Niurpur fa/éke 
rom Sardar Budh Singh. He died in Sambat 1891 (A.D. 1834), 
nd was succeeded by Bikrama Singh, to whom Mahdrdja Sher 
Singh gave the Talhatt: ¢a/zita in Sambat 1898. Bedi 5 Alec 
Singh’s jégirs were found, on annexation, to amount to Rs. 86,813 
ber annum ; of this Rs. 21,212 per annum was confirmed to him 
‘or life, and the village of Una, his residence, in perpetuity, but the 
offer was indignantly refused by him. Subsequently, on the Bedi 
falling into grave suspicion of Seal net the reduced offer of a 
pension of Rs. 12,000 was made, which was similarly rejected, 
‘Then came the local rebellion of 1848 which has been already 
described in Section B. For his share in this revolt Bikrama 
Singh’s possessions were declared forfeited, but he himself was 
allowed to live at Amritsar on a pension of Rs. 2,000 per annum. 
Bedi Bikrama Singh died at Amritsar, and his son Siirat 
Singh, having died, the second son, Sujdn Singh, has succeeded 
to the inheritance of this celebrated family. Sujan Singh’s case 
was reconsidered in 1883, and he was granted a ydgir of Rs, 2,484 
in the villages of Arnidla Lal Singh and Una. His mudéf lands 
and gardens yield an income of about Rs. 500 per annum, and 
‘he owns 670 ghumdos in Tahsi] Una. Bedi Sujdn Singh is an 
Honorary Magistrate, President of the Una Municipal Committee, 
“and a Viceregal Darbari, 







: common with the Sodhis of Kartdrpur, are descended from Ram 





The Sodhis of Anandpur are Audh Khatri Sodhfs. They, in 


CHAP. C,. | 
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Tribes, 

leading 


families, 


of Una, 


The Sodhfs of 
Acandpur, 


‘Dds, third son of Guru Arjan, while the Sodhis of Ferozepore, 
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CHAP: 1. C. Patidla and elsewhere are mostly descended from the second 
Tribes, son, Prithi Chand. ; 
ast Anandpur was founded by Gulab Rai, first cousin to Govind 
poeniion: Singh, the 1oth Guru; from his brother Sham Chand’s four sons, 
Nahr Singh, Udd4i Singh, Khem Singh, and Chur Singh, are 
descended the Anandpur Sodhfs in four branches, the Bari, Dusri, 
Tisri and Chauthi Sarkdrs, all of which receive pensions from Gov- 
ernment. The representative of the Bari Sarkaér is Ram Nardin, 
Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge. He has married a daughter 
of Béba Khem Singh of Rawalpindi. Pension Rs. 2,400. He 
shares with his uncle Narindar Singha jdgir of Ks. 10,000 in 
Patid4la and holds a jégir of Rs. 475 in Faridkot. The income of 
the Anandpur Sodhis is largely derived from offerings at variouS \ 
shrines. 
Raf Hfra Chand R4i Hira Chand, son of Ratan Chand, of Bhabaur, a Rajput, 
of Bhabaur. = Jiving at Bangarh, Tahsil Una, is a Luddu Rajput and head of the 
eight branches, whose history has been given above on page 49. 
He enjoys a jdgir of Rs. 739 in Tahsil Una and with his brother, 
Mangal Singh, has ownership rights in 3,500 ginumdos in that 
Tahsil. He is a Provincial Darbari, and a sat/ddr, and the present 
Raja of Goler is his sister's son. 





Large graeme The Rands of Manaswal are Dod Rajputs, and inhabit a quite 
Sinsh vm" “woique tract of country called Bit Manaswal, a flat table-land in 
| the Siwdlik Range opposite Garhshankar, The earliest knowledge 
we have of this family shows it in the position of tributary to the 
jJaswal R4j4, receiving half the Government revenue and remitting 
alf, but they appear to have become independent of the Jaswals in 
later times (see page 50 supra). The present Rana has § sons. 
Many members of the family are in military service, 
Ranjit Singh afterwards confirmed the Raja’s half on con- 
dition of his furnishing a contingent of 15 sowdrs. The British 
Government confirmed the sdégir in 8 villages, half to descend 
to lineal heirs (male) in perpetuity, The present Rand, who suc- 
ceeded his brother in 1881, enjoys a jdégir of Rs. 2,169 in the 
following villages:—Sekhowdl, Tibba, Haibowdl, Maira, Kot, 
Majéri, Mabhudpur, and Namwdn. He owns 7,500 ghumdos in 
Garhshankar Tahsil and the village of Manaswdl 2,000 g/umdos. 
He isa Viceregal Darbdri. He is entitled to the salutation of 
jai deo, asmember of a royal Rajput clan, and the sdgir de- 
scends by primogeniture. : . 
Of the same gét with the Rands of Manaswél are the Rands of 
Kungrat in the neighbouring table-land, which is also called Bit 
but lies in Tahsil Una, ‘This family is of very small importance, 
the present Rana, Khan Chand, being merely a respectable samin- 
ddr, enjoying a sufed poshi allowance of Rs. 4 50. 
Sarddér Narindar handa Singh, the great-great-grandfather of Narindar Sj 
vas geet first ee to the Dodb eg Saictt 1816 AD. wa gh “SS 
a appropriated some parts of the Garhshankar Tahsil. His fics 









“ Nore.—For a detailed account of these families see '* Mass ee eee 
o Griffa's Punjab Chiefs” as corrected in the appendix of 1899) Chiels of the Punjab " 
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son, Khushal Singh, rose to considerable power, and was related by 
marriage to Sardar Lehna Singh, Majithia. Khushal Singh was, 


however, very unpopular in the tract over which he ruled, and ci 
died soon after the British annexation in 1854, a victim to intem- 


perance, leaving two sons, minors, of whom only the elder, 
Rajindar Singh, survived 


His sons, Sardars Narindar Singh, also known as Bakhtawar 


ait al Gackiuaxkerm Singh, Mahindar Singh and Gajindar 
Chabal, Singh, are at present at the Aitchison 
23 er College and the estate is under the 

a ee Court of Wards. They enjoys a 
Bassi uae jagir of the villages shown in the 
Ssbecdhai margin, besides plots of land revenue- 
Barikidn Tatoran, free in some other villages. 


The rise of this family dates from the supremacy of the 
Kanhya mis/. Ruldu Rdm, father of Sardar Bur Singh, a Kahdar 
by caste, was a faithful servant to Mai Sada Kaur, widow of 
Ranjit Singh’s father-in-law Gurbakhsh Singh, and accompanied 
her both in prosperity and adversity. When Rulda Ram retired 
from active service his sons succeeded him, and the two eldest, 
Bur Singh and Budh Singh, were for some time in charge of 
Shahzada Sher Singh. When Sher Singh, alter coming to the 
throne, was assassinated, Budh Singh was slain with him and Bur 
Singh wounded; afterwards Bur Singh held offices of trust under 
the British authorities, when it was thought advisable to confine 
the Rani Jindan at Shekhipura, and the youthful Maharaja Dalip 
Singh was sent to Farrukhdbad. His brother, Sudh Singh, was a 
commander of troops under the Sikh Government, and afterwards, 
with his brothers, Nidhan Singh and Mian Singh, did geet 
service in the Mutiny. The descendants of Bur Singh, Sudh 
Singh and Nidhdn Singt hold jégirs in the Gurdaspur District. 
Harndm Singh is the grandson of Bur Singh, and ts a Sub-Registrar 
and President of the Municipal Committee of Mukerian. 

Mian Udham Singh of Pirthipuris a Dadwal Rajput, and, 
like the Bhabaur family, traces his descent from Bham Chand. 
The family as a separate branch was founded by Sri Data, one of 
the descendants of Gani Chand, who established the kingdom of 
Goler. Sri Data founded the small Rajput State of Datarpur in 
Tahsil Dastiya which had an independent existence until the 
coming of Ranjit Singh, 

Jagat Chand, father of Midn Udham Singh, joined in the 
rebellion of 1848 and was transported to Almora. Udham Singh 
lives at Pirthipur and has a pension of Rs, 600 per annum. He is 
a Provincial Darbari. 

Among the families of minor note may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing Sikh Jagirdars :— 

The Sard4érs of Ghorewaha in Dasuya. 

The Sardars of Suis and Pathrdlidn in Hoshidrpur, 

_ The Sardars of Bachhauri in Garhshankar. 


Sardir Harnim 
ones of Mukeri- 


Midn Udham 
Singh of Pirthi- 
pur. 


Minor families. 
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The bulk of the population is by religion ‘Hindu. In the 
pean the Jats are mainly Hindus, the Sainis being ‘almost all 
indus and the Mahtons chiefly Hindus,'so that the Muhammadans 
are distinctly in a minority throughout the District, and m ‘the ‘hills 
the people are almost exclusively Hindus, though many of the 
Gujars are Muhammadans. The distribution ae the population 
according to religion by Tahsils may be thus described :-— 


In Tahsil Una the Hindus preponderate in a marked ‘degree, 
Inthe north of Tahsil Dasuya, #.e., in the hills and in ‘the ‘plain ‘on 
the Kangra border, the people are Hindus, but in the centre and 
along the Beas Muhammadans predominate, and in the south-east 
they are numerically ag to the Hindus: in the Hoshiarpur and 
Garhshankar Tahsils the villages of the Aandi or low hills of the 
Siwalik Range is held by Hindu Rajputs and Brahmins, and by 
Muhammadan Gujars, with a line of Muhammadan Pathan. settle- 
ments running parallel to the Siwalik, in Tahsil Hoshiarpur, while 
in the rest'of this ‘Tahsil the numbers in éach religion are about the 
same. In Tahsil Garhshankar Sikh Jats and Hindu Mahtons hold 
the northern part of the plain, Muhammadans | predominating in 
its centre and Hindus in ‘its southern portion, while on the Sutlej 
the villages are nearly all held by Muhammadans. Thus the only 
Tahsil in which the Muhammadans are nearly equal in numbers to 
the Hindus ts that of Dasuya., | 


‘Hindus are both Vaishnavds and Shaivds, but inthe rural 
areas’ these orthodox ‘sects are little recognised. It is probable 
that’ most Rajputs and Banyds follow the worship of Shiv chiefly, 
but perhaps the Vaishnavds ‘preponderate throughout the whole 
body of Hindus'in the District. “A large’ proportion of the Hindus 
are devoted'to the worship of ‘the goddess Deni ; ‘particularly are 
the women addicted to this, and the people of the hilly tracts. 
The devotees of /Jeot Or Durga are called Shakiak. The worship 
of saints, such as-Sakhi Sarwar or Sultan, and of the hero Gug ra 
the superstitrous' cult of the tutelary deities of the hills, the Sid is, 
Kdla Bir, Nahar Singh, and the Fairies, are more commonly 
observed by the country folk than the ordinary ‘obséryances of 
Hinduism. For instance, a Sahota Jat described himself by 
religion as a sevak of Guru Thakur Das: his whole religious 
observance consisting in a yearly visit to his shrine after the spring 
harvest with an offering of grain, Dharmsdlés are shrines cae 
taining the idols of one or more divinities, They are presided over 
by a mahant and chelds, or pupils, who are enerally Brahmins 
The dharmsala at Hajipur (to take an instance} is presided over 
by Grihista Brahmins who are Vaishnava Brahmachdéris. The 
bathe the idols with water containing éujst leaves: a. little of this 
is sprinkled on the worshippers and a little placed in the palms re: 
ae pT nag Worship consists of obeisance (matha 
ekna) : ons (ci ees and is performed by 


samindars annually after the spring harvest. 


— <a 
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A thiékurdwdra is presided over by Bairdgis ; that at 
dharmsdi contains the idols of Ram Chandra and- others. The 
path isa recitation of slokds, chiefly from the Purdnds ; they are paid 
for by. the laity at rates varying with their length. Rupee 1-4-0 will 
provide a recitation of about two hours. Thedarga sat shabd 
or. the 100. s/oéds.of Durga appear to be a favourite selection, 
The morning and evening recitation of the gdyatri is termed 
sandya or jap. lt should be recited; at the. chaué on, which is 
placed a lamp, a vessel of water and some dubh. grass. 

_ The parohkit is the Brahmin who watches over the. spiritual 

interests of each Hindu, andis also of-use as a messenger between 

the. families. of: husband:and wife. The relationship between him 
and his clients, subsists during life, 


The pdndha is much less highly esteemed ; his business. it is 
to preside over religious ceremoniés within a certain local sphere. 


There are many. shrines of Devi in. the District. Rather a 
famous one. is. at Ambota, presided over by a Brahmin, who gives 
a. daily, katha or.sermon, and:has besides daily. to wash and dress 
the idol. Another.well-known shrine, is. at Chintpurni, presided 
over by Sarsut Brahmins. Pilgrims come. from, all parts, from 
as far as-Fairukhabad. The chief me/ds are held in Che 
and Assu, x Wiss aibt ik 

Among forms of faith and religions observance which deserve 
special mention for this District is es of the Sultanis, or followers 
of Sakhi Sarwar. This is a very, curious. sect, and it is, as far as | 
know, confined to. the Punjab, Its adherents are to be found in the. 
plain portion of the District from end to end; they are very 
numerous and are\to be found: in almost every village, among all 
castes of the Hindus, and,principally the lower, and among a few of 
the Muhammadan tribes, They worship the saint Sakhi Sarwar 
Sultan of Nigaha. This saint’s name was Sultan, He was 
originally of baghdad, and he lived 600 years ago at Shahkot, near 
Multan, His principal shrine is at Sakhi Sarwar in the Dera 
Ghazi Khan District. Large bodies of a en visit it every year 
from this and other parts of the Punjab. These bands of pilgrims 
are conducted by professional guides called Bhardts. The worship 





of Sakhi Sarwar is vey common among the Gujar tribe and among, 


others of the less educated classes of the Punjab population, 


Where the worshippers are numerous in a village, there is a small, 


shrine or temple* erected in the village. It isa small domed build- 
ing likea Hindu tomb (samddh), but may be distinguished by 
having at each corner at the base of the dome a small minaret or 
dwarf spire, Among the observances of Sultanis is the prohibition 
_ of ghatka, or animal food slaughtered by beheading according to 
the rite of the Hindus; while Aald? or animal food slaughtered 
according to the rite of the Musalmans is allowed. Persons of any 
persuasion may become Sultdnis without abandoning their own 
religion. The worship of Sultan is particularly common among the 


—_ hike 
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women of the District; Khatranis and even Brahminis worship him. 
The commonest form of worshipping Sultan is by sleeping upon 
the ground instead of onabedstead. Thisis called chauéi bharna. 
This cult of Sakhi Sarwar or Sultan is interesting from a scientific 
point of view as exhibiting an absorption by Hindus into their 
domestic religion of some of the features of the Muhammadan 
worship. 

Another hero, a purely Hindu one, much worshipped by the 
lower classes in this District, is the famous Gugga. The Gujars 
and others of the less advanced tribes of the Hindus affect his 
worship, but the devotees are exceedingly mumerous in the 
Hoshiarpur and Kangra hills. Many Rajputs are to be numbered 
among his votaries. Gugga was a Rajput hero of the Chauhan 
clan who lived at Garh Dandera near Bindrdban, in the time of 
Rai Pithora, King of Delhi, about the year 1140 A.D., and he 
lived some time in Bhatindaalso. There is a stirring legend about 


~ his prowess and his eventual disappearance ina crevice of the earth, 


all but the point of his spear, which remained above ground. The 
legend goes that before he disappeared he became a Musalman. 
The gute is sacred to Gugga, because he disappeared in the 
earth, and representations of snakes are part of the rude ornament- 
ation of his shrines. There is a very celebrated shrine sacred 
to Gugga in the Kangra District called Shibbo-ka-than. Here the 


. resident priests pretend to cure the bites of snakes, and patients 


are carried to the shrine from long distances. 


A very common form of worship in the low hills of Hoshiarpur 
and Kangra is that of Siddhs or deities, more or less localized. 
Monier Williams says: ‘The Siddhds are semi-divine beings sup- 
posed to possess purity, called Séd/yds in the earlier mythology’ — 
(Manu, 1,22) The principal Stddhs in these hills is Dewat Siddh 
or Bolak Nath. Heis said locally to have been a Brahmin of 
pales who sucked milk from an uncalved cow and so became a 
Siddh. His shrine is consulted for sick children or cattle: his 
itinerent che/ds go about the District. His chief shrine in th aDjs- 
trict is at Tatwal on the Kangra border,—see Census Report, II, 1 5 
There are 10 or 42 Stddis or local shrines in the District of more 
or less sanctity. Baratri is one of some importance. The Siddh 
worship is said to be a branch of Shiv worship. The Siddhs are 
the local divinities of the outer Himalayas, and as in the case of 
a of Baal, their shrines are found on the tops of the green 

ills. 


Besides the Siddhs there are certain tutelary deities much 
worshipped in the hills, especially by women ; they are Kéla Bir. 
Néhar Singh, and the Paridn or Fairies: they have no local or 
p icular place of worshio, but are strictly domestic deities. 
Their images are seldom made, except when rudely stamped on 
silver-plates worn as charms suspended by a thread round the 
neck or as.armlets. For the ceremonial worship of Ké/a Bir and 
Néhar Singha black and white goat respectively is kept in the 
house, These tutelary deities are believed to be constantly 
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plaguing mortals with every kind of ill. There are certain priests 
or ministrants called chelds, who are supposed to know the mind 
of these deities, to be able to explain it to the people, and to 
perform ceremonies to avert their wrath. The che/ds are scattered 
over every few miles of country, and make a good thing out of the 
superstitions of the people. Among the lower classes of Musal- 
mans, such as Gujars, and perhaps among the women of the 
villages generally, the worship or propitiation of Mfids Bidt is 
common. Afida Bibs, the old man and his wives, is represented 
on silyer charms worn on the person, as a rude male figure attended 
by two females, one waving a chau+t over him, the other filling his 
hukka. The worship of Midn Bist isa rude form of superstition, 
very widely spread in the District. 


—«*The Legends of Midn Bibi—1. There are various stories as 
to who these saints were and when they first appeared. According 
to one account puaae Kasim had five sons, Shah Madar, Bholan 
Shah, Sheikh Madu, Pir Sultan Shah, and Pir Jholan Shah, and 
five daughters, Jal Pari, Mal Pari, Asman Pari, Hur Pari, and Sabaz 
Pari. Of these the tomb of Bholan Shah exists at Jhonawal in 
Tahsil Garhshankar in this District. The other brothers and 
sisters are said to have become famous in other countries, and 
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died there. Another story is that Shah Madar, who is referred to ° 


throughout the songs sung by the followers of Mian Bibi, was a 
Sheikh of Ram by name Badar-ud-din. Being an adventurous 
man he migrated to India and took lodgings im the house of a_per- 
son whose profession it was to amuse the king of that time with 
tricks. Since his arrival in the house the host gaimed increasing 
favours from the king, which he thought was due to Shah Madiar’s 
spiritual influence. Shah Madar was called Aftdn by the daughters 
of his host, and they were called by him in return Bids. The girls 
became more and more attached to the Mian, and their belief in 
his supernatural powers grew stronger day by day. One day, it is 
said, the king, instigated by a mumnister who was jealous of the 
favours shown to the jester, ordered the latter to fight with a tiger. 
The jester, not being able to do this, asked the Midn’s aid, and he 
by a miracle caused a tiger to go into the king’s darddr, kill the 
jealous minister, and desist from doing further mischief at the 
bidding of the Mian’s host. This astonished the king and the 
people, who sought out the author of the miracle, but the Mian 
was not pleased with the exposure of his powers and desired to 
leave the capital. The girls insisted that the M ian should not leave 
them, but he could not be persuaded to remain. At last seeing 
that the girls were determined to live or die with him, the Mian and 
his virgin companions disappeared underground. [tis not known 
where and when this happened, but the ate belief as to the 
origin of Mian Bibi is as above described. 

2. Another and perhaps the most plausible story is that 


Midn was a Sheikh by name Saddu of Delhi.: He was well versed 


«1 medicine and pretenced to have influence over evil spirits. He 
had a number of followers and maid servants, the principal among 
which were Midn Bolan Shah, Mian Channan, Mian Shah Madar, 
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CHAP.1,C. Mian Maleri, Shah. Pari, Hur Pari, Mehr Pari, Nir Pari, Usmal 

Religions, Pari, and Gungan Pari. These are not Indian names, but the 

Midn Bibi. addition of the distinctive word fart signified the exquisite beauty 

| of these female companions of the Mian. These parés were more 
commonly called Sid, and the Sheikh was, on account of his 
attachment to the women, called Mian Bibi. The party travelled 
through many lands and preached the wonderous. powers of their 
head, the Mian, and the women being credulous believed in the 
spiritual powers of the Mian, held him in great respect, and kept 
his memory green after his death by playing Mian Bibi in the 
manner which will be explained later on. The Midian was extremely 
fond of women ; he was shrewd enough to know that his pretensions 
would be readily believed by the weaker sex, and worked exclu- * 
sively among them, curing their disease by the aid of his medical 
skill and attributing the success to his spiritual powers. It is. said 
that the Mian was in possession of a lamp, like the one Aladin of 
the Arabian Nights had, and that with the aid of this wand he 
could get any woman he liked, It is said that the king's daugh- 
ter fell in love with the Mian, and this being brought to the notice 
of the king the Mian was killed and the lamp destroyed. His 
companions fearing a similar fate fled in different directions,— 

. Bolan Shah finding his last place of rest in, Jhonawal, Tahsil 
Garhshankar, and Mian Maleri at Maler Kotla. Shah Madar 
escaped to the Deccan, and Midn Channanto Afghanistan, where 
their tombs are still found. It is said that this happened after 
Akbar’s time. | 


pecciippess ot As above stated, the Midn and his wives were all Muhamma- 
a dans, and their influence was at first confined to people of that 
creed, Gradually as the time went on and communion between 

Hindus and Muhammadans became more general, the former fol: 

lowed the practices of the latter and vice versd. The principal fol- 

lowers are Bahtis, Sainis, and Mirdsis, but RAjputs and other classes 

of Hindus and Muhammadans are also found among them. In no 

case, however, does a male member propitiate the Midn E fbi, 

which, is a deity of the female sex alone, It is also remarkable 

that im most cases young women worship Mi4n Bibi and on their 

getting old they forget all about it, although their regard for the 

eity 1s nevertheless the same. lo 





Method of There is no fair held nor is there any fixed time for the 
eee, worship. Generally when the new harvest is gathered and the 
people are at their best in point of wealth, a young woman, who.is 
a believer of the Mian Bibi, prepares herself for the worship, None 
but a woman m want of a child, or of a bride for her child, or of 
relief from some distress, follows this practice, her object being to 
invoke the assistance of Mian Bibi in getting her wishes fulfilled. 
Mirasi women (professional songstresses) are called in with their 
instruments. ‘fhe woman puts on a new dress, adorns herself as 
on her wedding day, and sits in front of the Afirdsans, The latter 
sing songs in praise of the Midn, his manly. beauty, and his devotion 
the Bibis and their mutual love and attachment. While singing 
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the Afirdsans also.play on their instruments which consist of small 
drums. The worshipping woman moves her hands wildly, nods 
her head, and as the chorus grows she becomes excited and almost 
frenzied. At this stage it is believed that she forgets all about 
herself, and that her spirits mingle with the thought of the Midn 
whom she personifies so long as the fit caused by the excitement 
lasts, Other women who have belief in the spiritual powers of the 
devotee'come and ‘offer grain and sweets which the Mirdsans 
appropriate. After making their offerings they put questions as 
to coming events in theirfamilies. Such questions generally relate 
to family distress and wants, and the devotee knowing full well 
the wants of her neighbours answers them in ambiguous terms, to 
which the ‘women putting the question place the best possible 
construction and prove the spiritual power of mind-reading dis- 
played by the devotee. It is believed that the Mid4n answers the 
questions through the devotee and fulfils the desires of those 
believing in him. The women practising the Midn Bibi devotional 
exercises in the above manner are ister Sa by a silver table 
or piece hanging round their necks on which the Midn’s picture is 
engraved and an amulet with the Bibi's picture on it. 


_ Rai Ganesho has a shrine at Kang near Garhdiwdla, and re- 
ceives offerings from Sikhs once a year after the harvest. 


Among'the better known classes of re/igtenx or devotees, the’ 


Bairagis are rather numerous in this District. There are no less 
than eight Bairdgi wiahanis, whose monasteries are scattered from 
one end of the District to the other. The Bairagis are celibates, 
but the mafants do not abstain entirely from mixing in the world 
and engaging in secular business. Some of the mahants of this 
District are well educated and even learned men, and have some 
knowledge of Sanskrit. 


A peculiar Hindu sect which deserves a passing notice, as to 
some extent localized in this District, is that of the Daddpanthias. 
There are colonies of them in at least six villages of this District. 
They follow the tenets and worship of Dadu, who lived at Nirdna 
in Jaipur territory about 330 years ago. He iS regarded as an 
incarnation of the deity. Sundar Dasand Rajabji are among the 
best known of his followers. Sundar Das compiled a book called 
*Sakya,’ a compilation of hymns and religious composition said to 
resemble the Sikh GrantA in its doctrine. Dadi seems to have 
inculeated faith in ‘one living and true God.’ To this day the 
Daédupanthids used the phrase ‘Sat Adm,’ the true God, asa 
current phrase expressive of their creed. He forbade the worship 
of idols and did not build temples; now temples are built by his 
followers, who say that they worship in them ‘the book.’ There 
has crept into the brotherhood a worldly spirit, and they have 
become merchants.* This spirit, however, is not countenanced by 
the teaching of their Guru, who appears to have preached -as- 
ceticism. "Fie would take no lands or gifts, but directed his 


* More specially grain merchants. 
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followers to beg their bread and worship God. They are still 
nominally a celibate sect, and they appoint chelds or disciples ; but 
| find that a large number have broken the rule and taken to 
marriage. Their principal books, besides the granth-sakya above 
mentioned, are the ' Udditbhdar' and the ‘ Famniila’ ; the latter 
contains accounts of the Guru and his followers.* 


Most of the Sikhs are to be found in Tahsil Garhshankar, 
especially in fhdaa MaAhilpur, which is almost entirely composed 
of villages owned by Jat Sikhs, who are, for industry, manly bear- 
ing, and general prosperity, the best class in the District. Else- 
where many of the Jats and Sainis are Sikhs. In the Una Tahsil 
the Sikhs are mainly found in the Jandbari faldta near Anandpur, 
Makhowél, famous as the head-quarters of the Sodhis, who are 
descendants of Guru Ram Das and as the home of Guru Gobind 
Singh, 


Many of the Sikhs of this District are loose in their obser- 
vances and practices as compared with those of other parts of the 
country, and do not follow closely the traditions of Guru Gobind 
Singh ; many are not, as Sikhs would express it, panch hakke he 
Sikk, —i.e., they do not follow the rule which makes it obligatory 
on a religious Sikh, a true disciple of Guru Gobind, to wear on his 
person the es or long lock of uncut hair, the éard or knife, the 
sara or iron armlet, the kachh or short trowsers, and the sanga or 
comb. All, except Munna Sikhs, wear the es and fachh; the 
looseness of their observances in respect of their religious rules is 
that they have discarded the iron articles £ard and kare. 


There are a certain number of Munna Sikhs who cut their hair 
as a regular rule; they seem to divide their worship between Devs, 
the Panj Pir (five Gurus) and Sakhi Sarwar, 


Jat Sikhs are also classed as (#) Nanaki, who have not taken 
the pahu/ and revere Nanak : (tz) Panj-Piria, who have taken the 
pohul using the garad or knife to stir the charandmar, and revere 
the first five Gurus : and (if) Sahib Singhi, who take the pahud 
using the fa/wdr or sword to stir the charan, and revere Guru 
Gobind Singh. With the latter itis said to be almost a social 
obligation to drink spirits. The glass is called ¢wsi. 


Among the erders or classes of devotees allied to Sikhism 
that of the Udasis is prominent in this District. Sri Chand, son of 
Guru Nanak, founded this order, which comprises four separate 
dhwudn or schools. There are three well-known shrines of the order 
in this District,—() that of Charan Kaul (lotus tread), near 
Anandpur, belonging to the Baluhasna dindn ; (1) that at BahAdur- 
pur, close to Hoshiarpur ; and (<#) that at Chinighati in the outer 
chain of the Siwaliks. Both the latter are shrines of the Phil 
Sahib diudn 
* Mr. W. Coldstream in the District Census Report of 1881, 


+ One account makes the Pany Pér to include Deri and Sakhj Sarw 
Thikur and Vishnu. Another (Pandoza) says that they are the Cura, de 





with Gobind Singh 
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The Nirmala Sddhs also claim notice. Their name signifies CHAP. 1 C, 
stainless, and they are celibate devotees of the Sikh faith. Their pougions, 
head-quarters are in the Patidla State, but there are three well- 
known monasteries of the order in this District, at Munak, Adam- ber ier’ 
wal, and Alampur Kotla, and many smaller ones. The Nirmala 
Sidhs wear the usual ochre-coloured clothing of the Indian /aéirs, 
which is not permitted to ordinary Sikhs. It is said to ensure to 
the wearer greater success in begging. The Nirmala Sadhs are 
well behaved and benevolent in their ideas. They have had differ- 
ences with the Nihangs with regard to their worshipping at the 
great Sikh shrine of Abchalla Naggar in the Dekhan, and they are 
looked upon as non-conformists by the orthodox Sikhs. 

There is, besides, general tendency towards abandoning th® 
pahul, Sikh women seldom take the pahul, They and unbaptised 
boys are commonly regarded as Sikhs if the father has taken the 
pahul, At Anandpur Chahars are given the pahul by Mazhabi 
Sikhs. A man can be made a Sikh by a grant/i in the presence 
of five other Sikhs. 

: The Bhabrds are Jains by religion, and are an interesting The Jains, 
community with two temples and a fair library in the town Ps j 
| Hoshiarpur. There are also temples at Jaijon and Midni. The 
name Bhdbra is of great antiquity occurring in one of Asoka’s 
inscriptions, but it is now fancifully derived from SAacbhala, 

(Bhao = motive, and bhala = good). 

There are two Bhabra-Jain sects, the Dhunderds and Pujerds. 

The Dhunderas have no temples and do not worship images. They 

believe in the 24 Tirthankards and repeat their names. Pujerds 

have temples in which are placed images of the Tirthankdrds in 
varying numbers. Parasndth is the most noted of the Tirthankards, 

The priests of the former are called Dhundia Sddhis, those of the 

latter Sambegi SAdhus, and there is a third class called Jatis, who 
: are not strict observers of the Jain tenets, and who own houses and 

property, a practice forbidden to the two former classes. A Jatt ts 
styled puj. The Jatis are Pujerds by sect, Dhundia Sadhus wear 
white clothes and the small piece of cloth, called munk pattt, tied 
over the mouth, to avoid swallowing insects. Sambegis wear yellow 
clothes, and carry a stick and a munh patti, placing the latter over 
the mouth when speaking or reading. Both classes carry brooms 

(sahdri) to sweep away insects from the ground when sitting 
| down; avoid covering the head or feet; use no conveyances when 
| travelling; take no food or drink at night to avoid swallowing 

insects; do not marry or even touch a woman | refuse to accept 

certain of uncooked vegetables, but eat them if cooked ; avoid meat 
and any drink save water ; use wooden vessels ; and do not prepare 
their own meals, but beg food of their followers and others. There 
are also priestesses among the Jains. The Bhabrds of Balachaur 
are mostly’ Dhunderds, and hence have no temple, 
' ‘The history of the Bhdbra Jains is obscure. Jaijon is 
undoubtedly an ancient Jain settlement, and they say that an 
image of Rikhab Deo was placed in the Kangra fort 600 years ago 
by Kahn Chand, Katoch. 
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An account of the Bhabra caste has been given above. 


The vast majority of the Muhammadans are as has been seen 
Sunnis ; but inthe minds of the people the distinction between 
the various sects does not extend beyond matters of ritual; thus 
the Sunni prays with his hands folded on the waist, the Shiah with 
his hands by his sides, and the Ahl-i-Hadis with his hand folded on 
the heart. Sayads generally are said to be Shiahs. 


There are numberless other superstitions common to an ill- 
educated people, especially among the people of the hills. The 
evil-eye is universally believed in. Ifa Hindu’s mare foals in the 
daytime it is unlucky, and the mare and foal should be disposed of. 
It is also unlucky if a cow gives her first calf in Béddon or a buffalo 
in Mdgh, while a child born in Atak is considered equally un- 
fortunate. Charms are commonly worn by children of all religions, 
and a charm hung over the gateway of a village is said to cure any 
disease prevalent among the cattle that pass under it. In agri- 
cultural operations there are many odd superstitions. The land 
sleeps on certain days in the month, and neither ploughing nor 
sowing should be begun on one of these days, though apparently 
there is no harm in continuing such an operation if begun on a pres 
vious day. It is also considered unlucky to plough at allin ¥eth, 
If land has been sown with a Madi crop, and the seed fails to 
germinate, or is otherwise destroyed, it should not be resown ; but 
this is not the case with the Aharif crop, which may be resown as 
often as required. A capital account will be found in Mr. Purser’s 
Report of the Montgomery District (Part I, Chapter IV, 
paragraph 1 1) of the precautions necessary to prevent demons and 
goblins from making away with the grain when it lies on the 
threshing floor. The same precautions are required in this part of 
the Punjab. One form of superstition common in this part of the 
Punjab 1s, that it is considered unlucky to mention the names of 
certain places before breakfast. Thus Jaijonis called Phallewalj 
Khwaspur, near Hoshiarpur, Piplanwala ; Sicathoar near Sham, 
Kasba, Talwara, Kaliddh, #¢., the place of the fight, Aalhe 3 
Barapind, the big, or Chandrapind, the unlucky village, because Gohr 
and Nurpur used here to meet Siba, Dada and Datérpur in fight ; 
and so on. The idea apparently is that these — places earn 
orginally the sites of special oppression, such as the location of 
sikh toll-posts, &c., and that they thus became unlucky. These 
are only a few instances of the superstitions common among the 
people, a | 

The principal fair of the District is that held at Anandpur 
ace are— 
(1) Gurudwéra Kesgarh—Where Guiry Gobind Sinck 

administered the pakud to his first ive diseee 
making them Singhs and declaring them to be tha 
Khalsa, The piijdris are of various trifes:, the 
Sodhis not being custodians of the shrine, | 
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} No Gurudwéra Anandpur Séhib—Said to be the site of CHAP.1, C. 





& 


G ovind Singh’s own house. This is the shrine Religions. 
pa excellence of the Nihang sect, It is on a high ... ,, 
ill outside the town and contains a dae/r. It was Anandpur. 
Guru Govind’s fort and diwinkhana, The pisaris 
are of various tribes. 
(9) Gurudwdra Tegh Bahidur—Where the head of the 
Guru, who was killed at Delhi, was burned by his 
son, Guru Govind Singh, It contains an akd/bunga 
and Tegh Bahddur’s samddh. The Sodhis are its 
custodians, 
(4) Manjt Séhib Kesgarh—Where it is said Ajit Singh 
and Jajhar Singh, sons of Govind Singh, used to 
play. Itis close to(1). The pi#drisare of various 
tribes, 
(5) Damdama Sdéhib—Said to be the place where the 
ceremony of installation of Guru Govind Singh took 
place and where he used to sit at the Aola and 
receive offerings and worship. There is a Guru- 
dwara in the Damdama, but no gran?h is kept there, 
It forms the subject of a dispute among the Sodhis. 
(6) Manji Séhib Tikéa.—This is the place where most of 
the offerings to the Sodhis are made. It is said that 
Gulab Rai, second cousin of Guru Govind Singh 
and brother of the ancestor of the Sodhis, used to 
sit here as representative of the Guru when the latter 
was absent from Anandpur, and here the present 
head of the Sodhis sits in state to receive worship 
and accept offerings, It is also called the Mahl 
S4hib. It has been lately repaired, but is the 
subject of a dispute between the Sodhis 


1) Holgark., } — Both these shrines are in the 
| 8) Gurudwéra Mai Fita. § village of Agampur, ad- 
joining Anandpur. The former is supposed to be at 
the spot where the Guru used to play Ao/a, and the latter 
is sacred to the memory of the Guru's wife, Mai Jita. 


(9) Lohgarh Séhib.—This also is not in Anandpur, but on 
the further bank of the branch of the Sutlej, called 
the Himaiyati, which flows past the town on the 
south. 

The first two Gurudwdrds are the special places where most 
young men are initiated into the Sikh religion. Offermgs are pre- 
sented at each of the shrines and taken by the attendants. By far 
the 1, ar rat are made at the Manji Sahib Tikka, and each 
of the Sodhis has a representative present to note the amount of 
each offering ; the total is eventually divided, after setting. aside a 
special allowance for the Tikka or Bari Sarkdr as he ts called. 
Each Sodhi, however, gets separate dues from his disciples at his 
own residence, 
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The Afo/i fair at Anandpur lasts two days, and on the 
afternoon of the second day the devotees of the various shrines 
bring out from each its particular standard, which they fa | with 
singing and music, to the neighbouring céoh. The sight when all 
the standards have been collected is mteresting and picturesque. 
The processions of priests and worshippers, clustering round their 
respective standards, move slowly about, accepting offerings and 
bestowing blessings on the people. The dark standard of the 
Anandpur Gurudwara, accompanied by Nihangs clad in dark blue 
clothes and conical head-dresses encircled with steel quoits, ts 
specially worthy of notice. Many of the Nihangs are: mounted 
and rush wildly about, frantically gesticulating and shouting, and 
bearing themselves as if engaged in defending their standard 
against a foe. Now and then a deep-toned chant rises from one 
of the groups, singing the praises of their Guru. The Sodhis 
come out on their elephants and caparisoned horses and move 
through the crowds, and the Bari Sarédr on an elephant, with 
chauris waving over his head, receives the obeisance of the 
people and accepts offerings. The people collected on this occasion 
number some 30,000. Towards evening the standards move 
slowly towards the town, and are carried back as if in triumph to 
their respective shrines ; and at sunset the crowds melt away, and 
many of the worshippers move homewards. This fair has always 
been considered of some political importance, owing to the presence 
of many fanatical Nihangs, On one occasion, in 1664, a mission- 
ary of the Ludhiana Mission was killed by a Sikh fanatic, and it is 
always considered expedient to depute a Magistrate of experience 
and the District Superintendent of Police with a strong police 
peat to be on the spot. Taking place as it does at the oli 
estival, there is a good deal of rough horse-play and much 
singing of obscene songs. Immediately preceding this fair large 
numbers of persons, some 20,coo or 40,000, visit the shrines at 
Kiratpur, distant 6 miles from Anandpur, and proceed thence to 
Anandpur. | 


~ pir ) | The shrines at Kiratpur are— 
| (1) Béba Gurditta Sahib, sacred to Gurditta, son of 


Hargovind and father of Har Radi, the sixth a 
seventh Gurus. This shrine is situated on ni oe 
of an isolated eminence, and reached by a broad flight 
of steps and handsome paved approach. The build- 
ings above, viz., the temple, tank, and pavement, 
were built by Sardar Bhip Singh of Rupar, and the 
flight of steps by a Mahdrdja of Patidla. The view 
from the temple over the plain watered by the Sutlej 
is very fine. It is said that Baba Gurditta used to 
practise archery from this eminence. | 
(2) Takht Guru Har Rai, sacred to the sev nth Guru 
- was born and died at Kiratpur. oe ee 
jas Sin baa ee at Kiratpur. His son Har Kishn 
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(3) Manji Sahib marks the spot whence Baba Gurditta, 
is said to have discharged an arrow which fell in 
the plain below at a place called Patalpiiri, long used 
as a burning ground for the Sodhis. 

(4) Kha4ngéh Badhan Shah.—Badhan Sh&h, a Muham- 
madan, was a great friend of Baba Gurditta, and ‘the 
latter is said to have ordered all Sikhs who came to 
worship to pay theirrespects at the tomb of his friend 
before coming to him. 

The fair at Kiratpur is more respectably conducted than 
that at Anandpur. Considerable offerings, both of cash and 
sweetmeats, are made at the shrme of Baba Gurditta. The food 
is distributed to all Sikhs present, and the cash appropriated by two 
principal families of Sodhis, the Bart Sarkdér taking half. The 
attendants of the shrine are allotted a lump sum by the Sodhis for 
its Maintenance. 

The other principal fairs are held at the following places :— 

Taksil Una.—-(1) Chintpurni.—Three fairs are held here,—the 
first in Chef attended by about 10,000 persons; the second, in 
Sdéwan, when 40,000 are present; and the third in Assu, attended 
by the same number. The shrine, that of a Devi, is very 
celebrated. The offerings, said toamount to some Rs. 10,000, 
are taken by the Prjdris or hereditary attendants, who are 
divided into rosters, all having their turn of the profits. 

(2) Pir Nigd4ha.—This shrine is situated in Basoli, about 5 
miles from Una. A cavern hewn out of the solid rock is said to 
be the handiwork of some Pdmdds, but has now been appropriated 
by the Muhammadans. A fair Is held every Thursday in ‘eth, 
when about 6,000 persons attend on each occasion, and many bring 
cattle to be cured of diseases. The offerings amount to about 
Rs, 1,000; some of this is expended Oe ener to the tank, and 
the road leading to the shrine, the remainder being taken by the 
Pijdris. 

(3) Panjgdtra, at Babhaur on the Sutle)—This fair, held on 
the rst Baisdkh, is a purely religious festival. About 10,000 
people collect and bathe in the river, The name is from five 
stones said to have been used by the sons of the Pandas in the 
game of Panch Safdra, while their fathers served a period of 
asceticism. Bramawati, as this part of the Sutle] is called, is 
considered very sacred, and it was said that in Saméat 1947, when 
the Ganges would lose its sacred character except at Hardwar and 
other special places, this place would be more frequented. 

(4) Mairi near Amb.—Dera Guru Barbhag Singh.—One 
fair is held here at the /Yo/t attended by 15,000 persons, principally 
Sikhs of this Dodab and from the Manjha and Malwa; and another 
fair at the Barsdéhi, ettended by halt the above number, principally 
residents of the Kangra District. The offerings are said to 
amount to Rs. 4,000, and are taken by the Guru of Kartérpur. 
The oii fair here is looked upon as the most respectable in the 
District. ? 
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(5) Dharmsdl.—An old 7 hdkardwdra, Fairs in Baisdbh. 
Assu, and the Holt, attended Principally by disciples of the 
Mahant. The present Makant, Thakar Dds, is noted for his 
hospitality, 

(6) Sidh Badhmdna.—Fairs held every Sunday in ¥esh and 
fdr. About 500 people attend, except on the last Sunday, when 
they muster 1,000 or 2,000, principally women, 

(7) Ambota,—Fair in Baisdkh, in a large grove called 
Shibdn-hi-béri, attended by about 1,000 people. No particular 
offerings. 


(8) Jatoh Haroli.—About §:000 people collect jn Bhidon 
in honour of a Gugga Pir. The offerings, about Rs, | 50, are 
taken partly by the Gusdin and partly by the village proprietors, 

(9) Bhadar Kéli—Fairs held in Chet and Assu, 
attended by Khatris. 


Tahsil Hloshtdrpur.—(1) Rajni Devi.—The Shrine of the 
goddess of small-pox. A fair is held every Tuesday in Chet, 
and attended by some 20,000 people altogether, residents of the 
north of the Sutlej. Offerings about Rs. 200, 


(2) Shih Nir Jamal.—a shrine in the Siwdliks, on the 
Dharmsdla Road. Two fairs are held in Chet, the first for men, 
the second for women, About 20,000 people attend. Offerings 
about Rs, 500. 


(3) Sahrii—Fair held in the Ho/i at the Thékurdwéra in 
the village, attended by about 20,000 Persons. This fair is said to 
be as rough and obscene as that at Anandpur, Offerings 
Rs, 200, | 


(4) Bahddarpur Dera,.—At Bahddarpur, near 
frequented by large numbers of people on the 1<t Bars 
9,000 people attend. Offerings Rs, 100. 

(5) Garhdiwdla.—Fairs at a Devy;’ 
on their return from Dharmpur Deyi, 


mainly 


Hoshiarpur 
4th, Some 


S temple in Che¢ and Assy 


(6) cobra i ge 3 zanamashtmi in 
ally attended by disciples of the Mahanf, abou 4,¢co; nihuee 
Offerings Rs. 500, but the Mahant is hospitable. The 7 ieee 
dwdra isa fine stone building at the foot of the Siwalik Range, | 
(7) Bohan.—Shrine of Bédba Farid Shakar. Si ps ce 
Hr so:t00 people attend. Offerings about Rs, oo: ee 
Lahsil Garhkshankar.—(1) Garhshankar, Roshni 
Sahib.—Some 15,000 people collect at a Khdnkéh in Migh, 
(2) Pachnangal.—A tank and temple sacred to B, i 
Fair M Baisdkhi, About 5,000 People attend. 0 Sdba Keely. 
_ (3) Achalpur.—About 8,000 People collect 
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Tahsil Dastiya.—{1) Dharmpur Devi.—A celebrated shrine 
inthe Siwalik hills, attended by some 15,000 people in Chet and 
Assu, The offerings are taken by the village proprietors, who are 
also the Piyéris, | 

(2) Kamahi Devi, at Bah Nangal in the Siwdlik hills,— 
Fair at Ashimi in Chet. About 4,000 persons present. 

(3) Jhangi Mahi Shah.—Some 10,000 persons, both Hindus 
and Musalmans, attend at this fair held in Feth. The grain 
offerings are distributed to the fakirs, and the cash kept by 
the guardian of the shrine, | 

(4) Jaja.—Fair at the Muharram, attended by 4,000 people, 

(5) Ayapur.--Fair in honour of Sakhi Sarwar, attended in 
Phdgan by the persons who also go to the shrine of Pir Nigah. 


(6) Naushera Ferry, ] 
0) Bhetan Ferry, 
(8) Mukeridn. ;—Fairs are held at all these 


(9) Saridna. | places 
(10) Bodal (Garna Sahib). J festival, 
Other sacred places of note, where, however, there are no 
_ special fairs, are the following :— 

_ (1) A fine stone-built 7idéturdwdra at Datdrpur in Tahsil 
Dastiya. The present Mahent, Hari Dds, is much respected 
for his hospitality and good deeds, ‘ 


(2) A Thékurdwdra at Hajipur, also in Tahsil Dasvv: 
presided over by Mahant Ragbir Das. asuya, 


(3) A Dharamsdla at Dafar, in Tahsil Hoshidr Vie 
present J/ahant is much respected. osmiarpur. The 


(4) A Dharamsdla at Titomazdra in Tahsil Garhshankar: 
The 4/ahant of this place also is very well thought of, sari 

There is a small church in the Civil Station at Hoshiarpur 
capable of holding about 30 persons, A chur ch was built ‘athe 
Cantonments at Hoshidrpur in 1852, but, on the withdrawal of the 
troops about 1857, it was unroofed, and the doors and windows 
bricked up. It now stands in the midst of a field, looking very 
picturesque, with trees growing out of the centre, The resent 
church was built by Government, assisted by private subscriptions 
in 1869. There is no resident Chaplain at Hoshiarpur, but the 
Chaplain of Jullundur holds service there once a quarter, 


Segal ro was occupied in 1867 as a station of the Ludhidna 
Mission ; and there were in 1901 out-stations at Hari4na, Garhdi- 
wala, Dastiya, Tanda, and Ghorewdha. The total staff com rised 4 
Missionaties, 2 Shiver Peale 4 Licentiates, 7 Scripture Readers 
and 3 Catechists. There is a Girls’ Orphanage and Boarding 
School, and two Day Schools for Hindu and Muhammadan girls. 
The church numbers 1,129 Christians with 752 communicants who 
are scattered over the whole District, but chiefly in Tahsils 
Hoshiarpur and Dastya. There are six places of worship, 
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_ The show is taken from the 69th Annual Report of the 
Ludhiana Mission. The Revd. Dr. K. C. Chatterjee contributes 
the following further particulars :— 

“The Hoshidrpur Mission isa branch of the Punjab Mission poten ae the 
Ludhidna Mission) of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
Jt was commenced in 1867 by the Revd. G. D. Moitra, in response to_ an application 
made by H. E. Perkins, Esquire (afterwards the Revd. H. E. Perkins), and other Christian 
residents of the station. In 186§ Mr. Moitra was succeeded by the Revd. K. C. Chatter- 
jee, D.D., and Mrs. Chatterjee, who have continued to labour here since that time. 
The Mission carries on its work by preaching, teaching, circulation of Christian literature 
and medical work, 

“ The following institutions are in full operation in the city :— 

“1, Daily preaching of the Gospel amongst. non-Christian inhabitants, 

a . * - - « 


“= Religious Book Depository — This is located in the city on one of the thorough- 
fares of the town. It contains a largest supply of scriptures and select Christian books 
which are exposed for sale 8 hours every day. There is a Lending Library attac 
to it, out of which books are lent out to those who may express a desire to read them. 


“The work in the villages.—There are six out-stations. connected with this Mission 
for village work. ‘They are as follows:—Haridna, Garhdiwdla, Dasiiya, Mukerin, Tanda 
and Ghorewaha. At each of these centres there is an evangelist, a Licentiate or a cate- 
chist with one or two assistants. These perform pastoral duties ta Christian residents in 
the place and the surrounding villages, and also preach the Gospel among non-Christian 
people. There 5 a small k depository attached to each. In four of the villages, 
namely , Urmar, Budhipind, biskexiaay and Khanwara there are small Lower fere 
Schools for the education of Christian children. The number of pupils in these schools 
at the close of the last year was too tn all. 

“The native church is the fruit of the last. 35 years work. It consists of all the 

: | Christians of the Presbyterian denomination 

oshidrpur Circle =. 214 fiving within the bounds of this District. The 
Leathea H = 2 number baptized exceeded 1,500. Some have 
Garhdiwéla ,, ue i' died, and others have gone away to other 
ete 55? Districts. A few. have lapsed. into their old 
Ghaseike: - ma 93 ~—CCf@litths. The number still in the registers at 
si ‘a “=~ the close of the last year was 1,223, They 
Total ... 2g Were distributed as shown in the margin, ; 


Opto ps 


“They are recruited mostly from the poor and depressed classes, about too or 

ing from the Pepe cists ot Hiss: nods Mishaiecondene The church is posite 
pin, principle of gradually making it self-supporting. At present it has to depend 
for the maintenance of its religious ordinances on the American Presby n Mission. 
The heading members of the native church, besides those in the Mission staff, are 
Abdullah Khun, sarlddr of Ghorewaha, Barkhorddr Khan, lambarddr of Sallmpur, 
and. Rdi Miran Bakhsh of Bulowdl, Settlement Naib Tahsilddr, all of whom were 
originally Rajput Muhammadans.” 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Large numbers of labourers and artisans leave the southern 
and eastern part of the District inthe summer months for Simla, 
where they are employed as carriers, carpenters, &c. Women 
engage in all agricultural operations, except ploughing, among 
Ardins, Sainis, Changs, Bahtis, and Chamérs ; they also render a 

ood deal of help among Jats and Gijars. Among Brahmins, 
Khatris, and Rajputs they do no field work, Among weavers and 
turners women take a reat share of the work, and often earn more 
than their husbands. The proportion of women who follow the 
occupations of water-carrier, sweeper, singer, wood-seller, and 
bamboo basket-maker is large. In the following professions the 
women employed largely exceed the men:—Grinding corn, 
parching grain, selling vegetables ; while they exclusively en age 


in spinning cotton and woollen thread, and embroidering (chikkan 
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and phulkdri). Instances of the abandonment of ancestral occupa- (CHAP. 1.C. 
tion are not wanting. Brahmins have taken to money-lending. Ogcupa- 
Some few saminddrs have become money-lenders. The Rajputs tions. — 
of the hills are beginning to take to the plough ; at the Revised 
‘Settlement the supervising officer of Balachaur Circle stated that 
some three-fourths of the Rajputs appear to have been forced to 
forego their prejudices and take to the plough, while the Tahsildar 
of Garhshankar gives the proportion as one-half, A curious fact 
already referred to may here find a place, vrs., that women of the 
Gujar tribe, who inhabit the outer Siwaliks, frequently take in 
children to suckle for hire. Merchants of Amritsar and other — 
laces in the plains thus frequently put out their children to nurse 
for.a.year or more. The inducement probably is that the children 
are kept for a very moderate sum and get plenty of milk, partl 

from the breast of the healthy Gujar women and partly from the 
buffaloes of their herds. | 


The sub-division of the land and increase of population send 
many agriculturists, especially Guijars, Sainis and Jats, as 
) labourers to the towns. Working for wages is now in some ways a 
more paying occupation than agriculture. The rates are 39 annas 
fer diem and without food for jobs in villages, and u to 4 annas 
intowns. There is much temporary emigration for fabour from 
Una Tahsil whence the Bahtis go in numbers to the canals on 
which 4 to5.annas a day can be earned, and generally where 2 
or 3 brothers are joint and their holding is small, one or two 
will go to.the towns for labour, returning at ploughing time and 
harvest. This no doubt accounts for much of the decrease in the 
District population shown in the census figures, and tends to show 
that there has been no real decrease. 

“The carrying trade to Mandi, the Hill States, and Ladakh is 
carried on by Kumhéars. Their mules carry loads both ways, and 
they are financed by traders who advance them money for the 
purchase of their animals at 12 or 15 per cent. per annum interest, 

On the subject of social life, Lala Dina Nath, E. A, C,, 
Revenue Assistant, writes as follows :-— 

The general description of the daily life of the Punjab peasant 
applies to this District, subject to the following variations and 
additions :— 

The peasant in this District does not generally take his early 
breakfast, &c., before he goes with his bullocks to the well or the 
ploughing. The early breakfast follows him at about 8 A.M. 
unless he goes off to cut grass or graze his cattle to some 
indefinite place, in which case he eats a little stale bread before 
leaving home. The next meal is taken at about midday either at 
the well or field or at home according to the circumstances of each 
case. The early breakfast genera'ly consists of stale bread and 
butter milk, but in the Cane-pressing season, October-November 
to January-February, this is entirely dispensed with by those 
working the press. In this season the peasant rises early at 3 or 4 
in the morning and goes to his work, the children following him 
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when they get up later on. Instead of bread, &c., they all drink 


the juice of the cane, a luxury which is greatly esteemed, returning 
home for the regular meal at about midday. The cane-pressing 
season is looked forward to very eagerly. It is a merry season for 
all the village folks, as those who have no cane crop, or who have 
no employment on the presses, repair to the press and are made 
happy with a small dose of the juice or a few canes which a 
hospitably disposed owner may offer. 
The village panchdyyat or council of elders is fast dwindling in 
ower and influence. The congestion of population and the grow 
ing thirst for land accounts for this in some degree. The Rajputs 
and Brahmins, who were formerly content with rent-receiving, are 
now taking up cultivation into their own hands, thus ousting their 
more laborious neighbours and tenants, the Jats, Sainis, Bahtis and 
Changs. This change is a constant and recurring cause of 
ill-feeling and expensive litigation among the different members of 
the village community. The headmen do not receive the same 
amount of regard as they belong to the former class and seldom 
help the tenant class honestly. The evening meetings which 
were resorted to as tribunals of justice for settling petty disputes 
and punishing breaches of the social law have now become 
occasions for idle gossip and for planning disastrous litigation im 
the Courts. In social matters also the authority of the panchayat 
is now less dreaded. Unsuitable matches and bartering of girls fo 
matrimony are more frequent and seldom punished. The onlr 
occasions on which a village acts in perfect harmony as ony 
body are—when the Revenue Officer goes to assess the alluvione 
or when they have to fight a case with some neighbouring village, 
or when country liquor is wanted for consumption on some 
approaching fair or holiday. Onthe last occasion an illicit still 
is successiully worked, and any amount of liquor wanted is turned 
out ‘ with little cost. 


























The recognised divisions of time are as follows :— 
Among Hindds. | Among Muhammadans. : Corresponding English time. 
Tarks ot barewela Barawel =n Aca | 
arke of barawe o. | Barawela ele «+ | A couple of hours befe inn 
Soekaners (it. Musk and-| Numdewela hiss ow | A little before éelistake par 
ra). | 
Same ra ves oe Fajar sad ore | SHUETIAE. 
Chhawela oe = | Chhamela are «| About 8 or 9 am. 
Kotimela sa a. | Rotimela ai a. | Aboot £0 AM 
Dopahar “ . | Dopahar ie w | Noon. 
Latidencla a eo | Ldudemela a8 w. | About 4'to 5 Pim. 
dartalin ae oan aire od on Sunset. 
Khdepiya x ws | KAdopiva o «| About 7 P.M. in winter and 8 
: PM. 1 SUM Me©r, 
Adsirdl “ os | Adhirdt os os | Midnight. 





__ The principal food staple of the District is maize in winter and 
derra or mixture of wheat and gram in summe-, pure wheat being 
a rare luxury. Among the veg tables the most common in use are 


~ Sarson leaves. The common food of the ordinary acriculturist is 


wheat, or wheat and gram mixed, in the summer, and maize in the 
winter. Wheat and gram mixed is much more common than 
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wheat alone among most working men, as it is cheaper and more 
satisfying. A man generally goes to his work early in the morning 
without eating anything, unless some bread has been left over from 
the previous day. Breakfast is eaten at 10 or 11 o'clock, consist- 
ing of bread, dé/ and vegetables, with buttermilk to drink. The 
evening meal, when the day's work is over, is much the same. 
Buttermilk is the staple drink of all members of a family, fresh 
milk bemg generally used only for making ghif. The ghé is sold 
fost poorer house-keepers, and oil used instead for cooking. 
egetables form a large part of the daily food, and from October 
to December, when sarson is available, a large quantity of it is 
eaten, and the consumption of grain reduced accordingly. Women 
likewise feed twice a day, and children three or four times; but in 
the afternoon the women often eat a little grain parched at the 
public oven. There is little variety in the food except on holi- 
days, when a few special delicacies and sweetmeats are indulged in. 
Gur is often eaten, and while the sugarcane is being pressed, a 
ood deal of cane is chewed and great quantities of the raw juice 
drunk. Meat is a luxury among Musalmans and the Rajputs of 

the hills, 
The following note regarding the food of the people was 





i Agree Tw aaa furnished by the District au- 
: turists. | culturists. thorities for the Famine Re- 








port of 1879 :—The annual 


Maize Erie i - : 
se a go consumption of food grain by 
Gam. : re 

ee ‘40 4 family consisting of a man 
sce ti _'60 and wife, old person, and two 





children, estimated in seers is 
. Shown in the margin. 
The wearing apparel of an ordinary agriculturist consists of a 
short sleeveless coat (4urfi): a Hindu fastens his coat on the 
right side, a Musalm4n on the left; a piece of cloth worn round 
the loins called dhoti or sdrd by Hindus, tamand by Musalmdns, 
and generally sad; a sheet for wrapping round the body (chddar), 
and a pagri for the head. A well-to-do man, or any one in his 
holiday garments, would probably wear a pair of long drawers 
paijama) instead of the sdfd, and perhaps a long outer coat 
(choga). The women’s wearing apparel consists of a pair of 
drawers (suthan or patjéma), short coat (4urtt), petticoat (ghagra), 
and sheet for putting over the head and body (chddar or dopatta), 
The cultivator’s wife does not ordinarily wear both drawers and 
petticoat. In holiday times the women’s garments are gay with 
many colours; the women in the hills especially have pretty parti- 
cooured petticoats. The clothes above enumerated are still 
gelnerally of country manufacture, but the use of English cloth 
is becoming more the fashion; and holiday garments are ¢ nerall 
made of the latter materia]. But for rough work the zoe clot 
is preferred as being more durable, and for this reason English 
cloth has not yet succeeded in supplanting the native material. 
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Almost all the houses are built on the same principle. A 
porch (deorkt) opens into a yard (éehra) surrounded by rooms 
(Aotha), in front of which is often a verandah (sabd?). Inside 
the sotha will be found two or three mud receptacles for grain, 
which if square are called éoth#, if round daroli, a basket (patdra) 
for clothes, and a number of earthenware pots for keeping cotton, 
gur, &c.; also a couple of beds and some clothes hanging on 
a string stretched across a corner. If the family is well off, the 
cooking-pots and pans will be of brass; if not, of earthenware. 
In the sabd¢ will be another fotki for storing seed, a spinning 
wheel (charkhd), a hand mill (chat), a winnowing basket (chhay), 
and a dharolf or earthen vessel in which the day’s milk is simmer- 
ing to be eventually made into butter. A few mats (d:mta) made 
of sugarcane refuse, a low seat for the spinning wheel, anda Aukka, 
| robably complete the furniture. The cattle are for the most part 

ept in sheds (Aave/t) on thé edge of the village site and not at the 
homes of the people. A guard (rdékha) generally sleeps with them, 

The customs connected with death aré comparatively simple 
among Muhammadans, but more complicated with Hindus. With 
the latter a child of less than five years is buried; if over five, 
the body is burned. The elder brother, or father, or near relation 
performs the funeral obsequies, and apparently the numerous 
intricate ceremonies he has to perform during the days of mourn- 
ing are especially designed to prevent him from dwelling too much 
on his grief. The women who accompany the bier to the burning 
ground always lament vociferously ; it is the right thing to do, even 
if very much grief is not felt. The people who benefit at a funeral, 
as at most other domestic occurrences, are the Brahmins and barbers. 

The amusements of the people consist of both athletic 
exercises and games of skill, played with counters or pebbles or 
cards. Some of the athletic games are something like those played 
in England, such as hopscotch, touchlast, tip-cat, leapfrog, &c. ; 
they are generally played on a piece of sandy ground, often the 
bed of a cho. In games played with equal numbers on each 
side, the sides are chosen in the following manner:—The two 
captains (janethi or hari) sit down together, and the rest of 
the players pair off as equally as possible. Each pair of boys then, 
having privately arranged to represent two separate articles: CL, 
a sickle and spade, comes up tothe captains, and one of the 
pair says, Dik dik, daun dawn, which apparently has about as 
much meaning as the analogous English nursery saying, “ Dickory 
dickory dock”; one of the captains then observes 7era bhala 
howe, “good luck to you”: the other captain is then asked 
which he will have, a sickle or a spade; and as he chooses 
the boys take sides. The prize in most of these sports is a ride 
on the backs of the losing party, and it is always the boys who are 
picked topether as above described who ride on each ees backs. 
Grown up men have wrestling, a kind of single stick with small 
shields, lifting weights, &c. The games of skill aré of various 
kinds, and would take too much space to describe. 
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Section A—Agriculture. 


The soils of the District are, owing chiefly to the action of CMAP: ILA. 
the cos, much interspersed one with another, but the following Agricul- 
general description of them holds good. ture, 

The Siwdliks, which form the main watershed of the District, 
are for the most part soft sandstone, from which by detrition is 
formed the light sandy loam of the Aandi tract, a soil which 
requires frequent but not too heavy showers, heavy rain eige 
to wash out the nitrates. In this tract the belt of light soil 
extensively covered with Ahkarédna grass, which runs parallel to 
and under the Siwdliks froma point south-east of Hoshiarpur to 
Dasiya, may be included, This belt comprises a level plain over- 
spread by shifting sand carried by the mwrdp ret, or action of 
thé wind on the sand, and is what is locally known as the rakkar 
tract. 


Soils, 





Parallel to the Siwaliks, but clear of ther outlying spurs, is 2 
second and narrow belt which contains moré loam and’ léss satid 
than the Aad: and in which the urd refis less extensive. It 
corresponds generally with the ra@k&ar assessment circle: Still 
further from the hills is the exceptionally fertile belt called the 
Sirwal, because thé water-level in it 1s not far from the strfacé, 
which is still more loamy than the ra@askar and contains very little 
sand except where the ¢chos have causéd diluviation. It Ha$'a’ 
texture which énables it to draw up and retain the maximum of 
moisture. — 


South-east of Garhshankar is a tract of clayey loam; probably 
an old depression connected with the Bein: 


It is in all probability not the fact that the light sand found in 
the plains has all been carried down from the hills. Much of 
itis mo doubt the residue of fertile loamy soil which has beer 
eroded by the action of the hill torrents in their lower courses 
in the plains, light clay particles having béen carried’ lower down to 
a distance and the heavier sand deposited after a comparatively 
short journey. 


North of Dasiiya and so beyond the range of the Siwélik 
denudation, is a tract probably formed by the alluvion of thé Beas 
from the inner hills. This is on the whole one of the most- fertile 
tracts in the District. 


The upper portion of the Una Tahsil consists of the watershed 
and valley of the Swan (Soh4n), while the lower part isa plain 
bounded by hills on either side through which the Sutlej firially 
debouches into the plains. The soil of the Una Valley is for the 
jost part a good alluvial lodm, which is specially fertilé on the 
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banks of the Sutlej. In the uplands fringing the eastern side of 
the Una valley the soil is for the most part a good loam, largely 
interspersed and in some places covered with stones and pebbles 
which have been weathered out of the adjacent hillsides. These 
consist mainly of (apparently marine) pebbles and stones more or 
less loosely conglomerated in a matrix of clay or loam. The 
uplands on the west side of the valley are of a more sandy texture, 
due no doubt to the presence of soft sandstone as the chief con- 
stituent of the Siwaliks. 


The maira khdlis or clayish loam soil of the District is 
probably, taking conditions of climate and rainfall and the general 
efficiency of agricultural labour into consideration, the most fertile 
and oiicuie soil of the District. It is fairly easily tilled and 
worked up into a seed bed well suited for germination; its texture 
and capillarity are such that while excess rainfall can percolate 
downwards sufficiently to prevent water-logging, moisture can in 
case of necessity be drawn in sufficient quantity from the lower 
damp or water-bearing strata. The lighter sandy loam (maira 
refar) is on the other hand too porous to allow of its making full 
use of anything more than a moderate fall of rain at one time, 
Very heavy showers percolate through to the sub-soil, carrying 
with them the nitrates and other valuable plant food to a region 
below the root-bearing stratum in the case of cereals. With tap- 
rooted repeats or pulses the case is of course somewhat different. 
The harder clay soils (rara, roht, &c.) are not very common. 
‘They require more prolonged and laborious tillage than the lighter 
loams to bas them into that pulverent condition needful for the 
proper growth and germination of seedlings. Their closer texture 
and larger extent of internal capillary surface renders contained 
moisture less readily available for the use of plants, while the 
upward flow of moisture by capillary attraction is probably less 
plentiful than in the more porous loam. Moreover, the greater 
liability of clay soils to coagulate causes them to dry more quickly 
by evaporation from the surface than is apparently the case with 
the loam. The former can thus utilize, in fact it needs, a more 
abundant supply of moisture than the latter. It thus results that 
even in this sub-montane District, with its fairly plentiful rainfall 
it is found needful to apply artificial irrigation (chiefly from wells) 
to the harder clay lands. | 


The lighter soils are on the whole more suitable for Rabi than 
for Kharif cultivation. Where there is a considerable admixture 
of sand the soil dries quickly in the summer when the Kharif is 
growing. Its ripening depends on rain in Assu (September- 

ctober), and if this is obtained the season is then late enough 
for sufficient moisture to be retained for successful Rabi sowings, 
Again, the roots of Kharif crops strike deeper than those of 
wheat, and the lighter soils unless well tilled do not apparently 
contain much rapidly available plant food at any great depth. The 
conditions of Kharif cultivation obviously do not allow. sufficient 
time for prolonged or thorough tillage. _ ‘1 
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The sloping stony (Danda) soil of the hills inthe Una Tahsil 
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is not well adapted for Rabi cultivation. Its situation promotes agrioul- 
inage and consequent more or less rapid drying. On such soils ture, 


Rabi is for the most part restricted to years of heavy rainfall. 

A list: of the local names for varieties of soil is given in 
Appendix A, 

The Kharff ploughings begin about 15th Har, #.¢,, the begin- 


Soils, 


Annual course of 


ning of July, and goon to the end of Sdwan (middle of August), * 


but sugarcane and cotton are sown much earlier, ge y in 
February and March. In some cases maize also is sown as early 
as April. For the Rabi, ploughing and sala Pe on all through 
Assu and K4tik (middle of September to middle of November), 
but late wheat is sown upto the 15th Maghar (beginning of 
December). Maize is cut and threshed in October, while the 
threshing of rice, pulses and édjra is carried on in November. 
During Poh, Magh and the first half of Phagan (middle of Decem- 
ber to end of February) the pressing of sugarcane proceeds; this 
crop is sown in Phagan and Chet (middle of February to end of 
March). The Rabi harvesting lasts all through Baisakh and up to 
the middle of Jeth (middle of April to end of May). The above 
dates apply to the plains ; those in the hilly tracts are somewhat 
earlier. The dates are of course apt to shift with seasonal con- 
ditions. 


Among the better class of cultivators, Jat, Sainis and Ardins, 
tillage is carried out in a very fairly satisfactory manner, consider- 
ing the means available. It is generally more thorough for the 
Rabi than for the Kharif, as more time is available in the case of 
the former. For wheat and sugarcane a number of ploughings 
are given, asa fine seed bed for these crops is essential. Gram 
is a harder crop, and with its long tap roots does not require so 
much care. In the hills tillage is less thorough than in the plains, 
a not unnatural result when the wearisome labour of plough 
what look at the first glance like heaps of stones is considere 
In the hills the first ploughing is called “ dhdé” (clod-breaking) 
and the second “dj.” Generally not more than three ploughings 
are given in the stony soils. 


The benefits of deep ploughing are appreciated, more especi- 
ally in season of scanty rainfall, when moisture can percolate to 
and remain stored in the deeply stirred soil instead of being retain- 
ed at the surface and subjected to more rapid evaporation, Other 
benefits which are recognized are that the soil is kept cool, and 
that sufficient room for root development is provided. The dis- 
turbance of the sub-soil by deep ploughing is not regarded asa 
danger; this seems scientifically sound, since in a naturally hot 
climate the composition of the surface and sub-soil are very 
similar, so that there are not likely to be any harmful materials 
which would be brought up to the root-bearing stratum by deep 
ploughing. The only impediment to the latter consists in the fact 
that the cattle are not strong enough for the labour involved, 


Tillage and 
sowing. 


Agricul- 
ture. 
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Deep ploughing :is not considered good when the rainfall has 
been abundant, nor again jis the seeding-plough driven deep. 
When the soil hasbeen reduced -by the plough to a fairly fine 
tilth, the sokdga is used to supply the place of a light roller. 
It breaks up any remaining clods and also compacts and levels 
the surface. The levelling by reducing the area of exposed sur- 
face no doubt tends to check evaporation, while the compacting 
promotes the capillary attraction of sub-soil moisture and the 
conduction of warmth without any such harmful coagulation of 
the surface soil particles as would increase evaporation and hamper 
germination and root-growth. The sohéga is applied after plough- 
ing and before sowing if some time has to elapse between the.two. 
Itis also used after sowing. 


‘Sowing is carried out in one of three ways according to 


(1) with the per or adit, 7.¢., the seed tube which is secured _ 
to. the plough handle with its lower end close to the 
heel: 


(2) by Aher,t.¢., dropping the seed by hand into the plough 
dad 4 the plou; 


(3) by chatta, t.2., by merely scattering the seed on the 


The first .method if properly carried out deposits the seed at 


the lowest part of the furrow. It is employed when the 


sture in the surface soil is scanty, the object no doubt 


being to place the seed in a position where it may utilize the 
sub-soil moisture as much as possible. Under the second 


method the seed does not lie so deep, and it is resorted to 
where ther is a moderate supply of moisture in the soil, 

n the latter is very moist the seed is scattered on the 
surface. To.sow.at any depth under such circumstances would 
be to expose the young seedlings while germinating to the danger 
of being crushed by the coagulation into clods of the moist soil 
on drying. It occasionally happens that after Rabi crops have 
been sown with the tube or by the &her method, a late fall of rain 
coagulates the topmost surface layer of soil before the seedlings 
have appeared above ground, The coagulation is called sappay 






or Aarandi, and has to be removed in the lighter loam soils by 
raking with the danda/, while the-harder loam and clay soils have 


tobe reploughed and resown, Sandy soils owing to the compara- 


tive deficiency of argillaceous particles capable of coagulation 


are not.so liable to Aarandi. This is one of the reasons why t 
lighter soils are sown for Rabi earlier than the heavier ones, y the 


Weeding and hoeing after the crop has appeared above ground 


do not occupy a yery prominent place in agricultural operations 


except in the case of the maize crop. The Sainis and the better 
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class of cultivators understand, however, the advantage of having CHAP. Il. As 

a shallow surface layer of soft open (fol) soil to act as a mulch “ 

which may prevent evaporation of moisture while the crop is. still Ve Me 

young. sowing. | 
The agricultural implements are of the usual simple and primi- rendlanoy im- 

tive description. The plough is the light country plough, called: appliances. 

mona, and is fairly well adapted to the light soils. Heavy ploughs Montgomery, 

for deep ploughing would be useless, for the holdings are small, 5. R., § 79 

and a heavy plough means larger cattle and more food for 

feeding them, The sugar-press is the de/na in ordinary use 

in the Punjab; further reference will be made to it later. The 

other agricultural implements in ordinary use are:— 


<_< 






Name of implement. Time it lasts. | Cost and by whom manufactured. 














| 

1. Trowel (ramba or AAur, «| Gmonths «| Made by the village blacksmith as a 
1 Tr (ram pa) 6 mon | sostol hia tcinttmck otc Whe. tren 
| and charcoal being provided. 








». Sickle (ddtri or dati) -»| — Ditto eA) Ditto ditt 
“4 Spade (kabhi) ‘it «| 2 years " Made heat vit ditto. Fee 
‘rusher (sana ga) Tr , Ne a  Carpen BL 
q- Clod crusher (sahdga) 4 years sabore, he wood belag supplied. 
Hoe for sugarcane (ager) ...| 1 year . | 3 No. 1, 
‘ -pronged fork ‘fangii) . | Costs four annas, the leather thon, 
é Four-prong ge 2 years tha binds the Sh igi pai na 
‘ing  suppli by the village 
AS Mera) tha the bel 
i | fork (ainga or rt wae | 23 No. 4, the leather thon og 
7. Trepeges | (sding Ditto supetied by Chamar I 
& Iron for digging holes (gandala| Ditto . | AS No, a. 
oth board (hnre®) | As No. 4. 
i Large rake (dandral) aa shite. «a. | Ditto, 
tr ‘Wooden take without teeth| Ditto Ditto, 
12. Axe (kulhdri) Ditto As No, 1 
13 ere Je or ~~ Ditto ae 
14. Chopper (gandidsa on | a years 
08 Frame-work drawn by bullocks | ¢ year As No. 4 
bs treading out corn (piala) sts 
16. Board for making irrigation) 4 years Ditto 
spend pelgert pardini) | Handle made by vill ntet 
. ‘i | whi | road nee ; bhi) m 7 Ll | oer i 
SSE alae aaa 1% iron point by bincksmith, and leather 
. thong by Chamdr. 
1 Tobe for sowing with the! Ditto Mode by village carpenter and 
plough (per). | Chamir, 
1g. Rope net for carrying bAgsa,| Ditto — at home. If purchased, costs 
| ke. (fangar). e. 1. | 
40. Winnoring’ bastcet (chhajf) | 1 vear ve | Made of reeds by the village Chéhra. 
a1. Basket for manure (tetra) «=. | Ditto . | Made of twigs at home, If pur- 
chased, costs one anna. 
ga. Ox muzzle (chhibly) | Ditto a. | Made at-home. If bought, costs oné 
anna. 





a 





: Thus, as a general rule, wood and iron are supplied by the 
agriculturist ; the village artizan, who makes and repairs all such 
articles, receives in return a share of the produce at harvest. The 
plough is made in the same way, but the sugar-press is an extra, 
and ordinarily costs about Rs, go. 
The local agriculture does not, according to Mr, Fagan, Cropping and 
include any system of real thorough-going rotation extending over a "4s 
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series of years such as is practised inEurope. As regards the plain 
portion of the District, land may for the purposes of cropping be 
divided into two broad classes,—(1) double-cropped (dofasl) year 
after year generally with maize followed by wheat. This is known 
as iat if in close proximity to the village site, or more generally as 
vadk (stubble land). (2) The more distant single-cropped 
(e4fasit) land; this bears one crop in the year, which is generally 
wheat or berrar (wheat and gram mixed), for two or three years 
running followed by a Kharifcrop. Such lands are known as 
baréhdr, sdnwin or nalwin. They are not very well adapted 
for Kharif cultivation because they are. not manured, while owing 
to the limited amount of plant food set free by the scanty and 
hurried tillage which is all that is generally possible for the Kharif 
manure is generally needed for the crops of that harvest except 
in the case of chart (jowdr grown for fodder) and leguminous 
pulses such as moth and mdés/i. 


The Kharif crop grown on effas/i lands is generally one of 
these or else chart mixed with a pulse. Sometimes in place of the 
occasional Kharif crop gram is substituted for wheat in the Rabi 
on these e#fasi/t lands, and they are no doubt benefited in this way 
by the well-known effects of a leguminous crop in increasing the 
nitrogen content of soil. 


The sugarcane crop occupies the land for two harvests, and 
the area under it may therefore be so far regarded as dofasii land, 
It is from time to time interchanged with that under maize and 
wheat (dofas/i) cultivation. Inthe more level portions of the 
kandi tract of the Dastiya Tahsil the cropping on e&fas/i lands 
often consists of wheat in the Rabi followed by moth in the 
succeeding Kharif and then a naked fallow for two harvests. [t is 
rare to find the effasii lands there cropped continuously with 
wheat. Possibly the leguminous mofh acts as a restorative by 
increasing the nitrogen content. . 


In the case of the more sandy effas/i lands in the 
usual Rabi crop is derrar rather than wheat alone. This again is 
probably an unconscious appreciation of the effect of the legumin- 
ous gram in counteracting the exhausting effect of the cereal. 


plains the 


In the hilly tracts the classes of lands for the purposes of 
cropping are the /a/ré or continuously double-cropped and manured 
area surrounding the small and scattered hamlets and the more 
distant e&fas/i fields which are called darehgry {as in the plains) or 
béhari or johal. Thecropping on the /ahri lands js a uniform 
succession of maize followed by wheat. The cultivation of the 
ekfasit lands is mainly confined to the Kharif, as the sloping and 
often stony fields generally dry too quickly to allow of sufficient 
moisture being retained for Rabi sowings. The better class of 
esfaslt fields found chiefly in the Bharwdin hills and on the less 
sandy portions of the Siw4liks are sown with maize, and the 
inferior ones with moth or Auilth (dolichos untflorus), which are 
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both legumes. When the summer rains have been plentiful gram CHAP. ll, A. 
‘s sown in the former, or wheat when they have been specially agricul. 
favourable. ture. 
On the whole a consideration of the prevalent system of joshi ans 
cropping indicates an appreciation, unconscious and unscientific 
though it may be, of the beneficial effects of leguminous crops on 
the soil. Their cultivation takes the place of rotations properly 
so called. | 
According to Colonel Montgomery, a few of the rotations 
considered advisable are— 
Trefoil (senji) followed by sugarcane, or hemp followed 
by sugarcane or wheat, or indigo followed by sugar- 
cane, melons or wheat. | 
On land which bears two crops only,—wheat in the Rabi is 
followed by Indian corn in the Kharif and by wheat 
in the next Rabi, and so on,* 





The ordinary course of cropping three crop lands in the vici- 
nity of the town of Hoshiarpur is as follows :— 


(1) Tobacco, (2) Indian corn, and then (3) potatoes, 
radish, turnip or wheat; or Indian corn may be 
followed by two crops of potatoes, the second taking 
the place of tobacco. 


 Unmanured and irrigated lands are ploughed oftener than 
manured and irrigated lands. For wheat, land will be ploughed 
four to six times if it is manured. If it is unmanured, it will be 
ploughed six to eight times. For sugarcane land is ploughed 10 
to 15 times. Alter cotton gathered in November, the land ts 
often allowed to rest till Indian corn is sown in the Kharif. In the 
Kandi a good deal of land is cultivated only every second year, and 
lies fallow for a year between each crop.” 


Double-cropped lands (dofas/t harsdla), which are chiefly Manure. 
those near the village in the plains (ntat) ornear the homestead 
‘n the hills (/afri), are uniformly manured, The double-cropped 
canal-irrigated lands in Dasuya are an exception, as they often get 
no manure. The materials used as manure are,—gohka = fresh 
cattle-dung ; gofa — dry cattle-dung ; mengan — — dung; and 
kira, artirt or mail = sweepings generally, and includes very often 
the crushed stalks (pachft) of sugarcane. Dung ashes (su/d) are 
also used and are said to be useful as a protection against insect 

sts. AMengan is said to bea hot manure, which no doubt means 
that it undergoes rapid oxidization and fermentation ; goha, on 
the other hand, is regarded asa cool, 1.¢., (probably) a slowly 
decomposing manure. | 
*The rotation quoted above ts very common on unirrigated land. But rains of course inter- 
fere with the rotations. If an interval of ten months ¢ psed, I should not call it dojiasli, 
The rotation given is #he common rotation, I think I may say, on dofasli land. Wheat is some- 
times sealaced by sarshaf, martir, barley, ,&e, The dofasli land has of course generally 
to be manured, unless the land is subject to inundation and gets a fresh coating of soi Such 
land is not common in this District and Jullundur, 
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The manure heaps are generally placed around or in the 
immediate vicinity of the village site. Manure is removed and 
stacked in the corners of the fields to which it is to be applied 


during the cold weather. It is spread in Jeth or Har (15th May 
‘ to 15th July) and ploughed in at the break of the summer rains 


or just before. It is now not uncommon to see the dung heaps 
located in the fields and not near the village. The change 1s, 
Mr. Fagan thinks, partly based on sanitary considerations. Fer- 
mentation proceeds for long periods in the open air unchecked, and 
ho measures whatever are taken to regulate it or to protect the 
manure by a roof or other covering, The consequence is that 
there must be much wastage of ammonia by evaporation and of 
nitrates or nitric acid by washing due to rainfall on the unpro- 
tected manure. There seems to be no appreciation whatever 
of the specially great value of the urinous constituents of manure, 
which must be almost entirely absent. It is generally con- 
sidered that manure requires two years to ripen fully, and it 
seems fairly clear that, under the system of storage adopted, a 
large portion of the more valuable constituents must to a very 
large extent disappear in this long period. Probably in no direc- 
tion is agricultural practice more capable of improvement than in 
the matter of the storage and preservation of manure. 


In the hilly tracts fields are often manured by folding sheep 
and goats on them, The value of this system is appreciated; so 
much so that the migratory hill shepherds (Gaddis) are often 
induced by payment or otherwise to allow their herds to be utilized 
in this way. 


The proportion of land manured to land irrigated is given in 














SS the marginal 
ca * : | yr ; s a ae 
ee oie ty: ‘ovine’. table, which was 
“n Le S jomn which prepared for the 
#2 )gs] 5 marecrops Famine Report 
ak | she [ annually. of 1879 (page 
—_ rat ——————— 259). = pro- 

Irrigated land ie | 29 | 40 | 190} About 16 per portion or mMan- 
Unirigated land sss 58 +8 org | 100] cent. ured land 18 pro- 
Total oy (ees 89 160 | bably somewhat 

UAT A fecal, over estimated, 


From 300 to 700 maunds of manure per annum are put on 
lands regularly manured. 


About three-fifths of the population are agricultural. Ofwhom 
these 65 per cent. are cultivating owners or their dependents, and 


more than half the cultivated area of the District is held by 
tenants, | 


Agriculturists sometimes club together to cultivate land.® 
The terms of partnership vary according to circumstances; ordi- 
narily each partner furnishes an equal amount of labour, bullocks, 


* ‘An association of cultivating tenants is called pahdli, 
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&c., the profits being equally divided. The farm servant (4d/s) 
usually gets food and clothing and Re. 1 a month as wages, 
The clothes consist of a chddar, séfa and pegri, and a pair of 
shoes every six months. Bedding and a blanket are also provided, 
but these are returned to the master when the Adit leaves his ser- 
vice, In some cases, instead of wages, the servant gets a share 
of the produce at harvest time, generally one-fifth or one-sixth. In 
both instances the servant only provides manual labour, the 
cattle, seed, implements, &c., being all supplied by the master. 
‘The subject of the employment of field labour other than that of 
the proprietors or tenants themselves 1s thus noticed in answers 
furnished by the District Officer and inserted in the Famine Report 
of 1879 (page 714) :— 
“Te is customary for the agriculturists of this District to employ paid field labourers. 
They are principally nese for weeding and hocing (gedat) and for cutting the crop 
at harvest; when emp in weeding and hoeing, they are called goda ; when cutting 
at harvest, ldwa. They receive at hoeing time two annas per diem, or two annas aad 
food, or sometimes two and-a-half annas without food, or sometimes they are paid in 
grain. At harvest time a very common way of paying them is to give them one sheaf 
or half a sheaf of grain (the sheaf contains on an avera about eight seers pakka of 
grain) according to the price of gram at the time. These labourers are principally 
of the Chahra (sweeper), Chama (currier), or Juidha (weaver) castes. But the zamind: 
classes themselves, such as the Bahti, Jat, Saini, Gdjar, also occasionally work for hire 
mm the field. ‘They cannot be said to form a class by themselves in the character of 
field labourers. Most of them have other means of livelihood, eg., the Chamar prepares 
skin and horns for the market, the Chihras sweep the village houses, the Juldha has his 
loom and-weaves cloth. At the same time the people who take to labour in the field 
when opportunity offers are mostly of a very poor class, and have, as a class, difficulty in 
eking out their subsistence by manual labour of warious kinds. 1 do not think the num 
of such persons is less than about 7 or 8 per cent. of the total population of the Distriet. 
“The above does not take account of ordinary field servants or kamds, who 
are employed by the Rajput land-owners generally, and by all the richer zamindars. 
These are employed all the year round, and engage in all field operations, They receive 
Rs, 1-8 and Rs. 2 per mensem and food and clothes. I think this class<., dama— 
may amount to about 1 per cent, of the population, probably not more, The position 
of both, whether kama, t#,, regular labourers, oF goda or Idwa called in at harvest or 
weeding time, is distinctly inferior to that of the poorer agriculturists, who cultivate 
holdings of their own. They five, asa rule, from hand to mouth by the daily labour of 
their hands, and cannot get much credit with the village trader. 


The common wheat grown is a reddish bearded variety called 
kéthi. Other kinds are also cultivated in particular localities, such 
as the détukhéni, or white wheat, for which the villages of Sipridn 
and Sabér at the foot of the Siwdliks in the Dastiya Tahsil are 





| -»eelebrated ; andthe badénak, or white wheat with a long beard, 


grown in irrigated lands. RKanku or mundri is a white beardless 
wheat coming into favour, and usually only grown for export ; 
but very little is at present exported from the District. A 
‘curious fact about the Aandu is that when grown near the hills 
it is white, but if sown at some distance from the hills it becomes 
reddish, Dhamsiri is another red wheat, not thought so well of 
as éd4tht, but well adapted for chhal lands, in which ordinary 
wheats are often laid by the high winds 1m March; the dhamdri 
has a firm stalk and root, andis not pats stirred. But by far 
the largest area is under kdthi, the kind mostly used for mixtures 
with gram and other crops. The people say its outturn is greater 
than of other kinds, and itis the ordimary food of the agricul- 
turist in the summer months, especially when mixed with gram 
The number of ploughings given to wheat land varies according 
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CHAP. Il, A. to the crop that precedes it. If it follows maize, the time for 


Agricul- 


ture. 
Wheat. 


Ling is short and not more than three or four can be given. 
ar stones course is followed, continuous ploughings can 
be given for ten months ; but even so the majority of farmers do 
not plough more than eight or ten times. The best time for 
sowing is from the middle to the end of October, but wheat 
can be sown up to the end of December. In the riverain 
villages the land is often not dry enough to sow till November, 
and f the seed is sown too early it is eaten by a small grass- 
hopper called ¢o¢a. The subsequent operations are simple. The 
field should be occasionally weeded in November and December, 
the most common weed being a kind of wild leek called prdyi. 
The saying is, Ahet pidj, malk dordji: ot, "a field with pidjt 
sn it is like a country with two kings. 

After December nothing need be done besides the protec- 
tion of the crop from stray animals till it is_ ripe in April. The 
rst of Baisdkh (about the middle of April) is the proper day to 
begin reaping the wheat harvest. When cut it is tied into sheaves 
and left in the field for a day or two, and then brought to the 
threshing floor. After 10 or 12 days the threshing begins, and is 
effected by bullocks treading it out and dragging after them 
a frame-work of wood (phala) covered with thorns and stones, 
The winnowing is done by lifting the wheat and chaff high over 
the head in baskets, and letting it fall gradually to the ground, so 
that the wind separates the chaff from the iter ; 

auantity. of seed used is about half a maund per acre, 
ne ETI but a good deal depends 
on weather conditions at 
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tom ae _ results as shown in the 
margin. 

The greatest number of experiments was made on second 
class unirrigated land, which is the principal wheat-growing soil. 
The results seem to show that in the best plains Tahsils the 
average produce is eight or nine maunds an acre ; in Dastiya about 
seven maunds; and in the ills only four maunds. The good 
lands in the Una Valley will certainly produce an average of 
seyen or eight maunds; but the average given includes the 
outturn for poor hilly lands. Inthe same way the southern parts 
of the Dastiya Tahsil will produce at least as good an outturn as 
the best tracts of Garhshankar and Hoshiarpur. Of course the 
difference is enormous between the outturn of the best manured 
lands and that of the poorest sandy soils; but the above results 
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may be given as fair averages for the whole District taken 
together. From subsequent inquiries made by Mr. Fagan, 
Deputy Commissioner, it appears that wheat irrigated by wells in 
the Sirw4l Circle will yield from 12 to 16 pakka (standard) 
maunds per acre; while that grown dofas/ after rice on the 
Shah Nahr Canal will not produce more than 6} to 83 maunds. 
In the Rabi of 1902 (an unfavourable season) 14 kanals of 
wheat irrigated by wells in the Sadr Station gardens gave an out- 
turn of 14:3 maunds (= about 19 bushels) per acre. The 
crop was of course grown under favourable conditions. Experi- 
ments on nine small plots in the neighbourhood of Hoshiarpur in 
Rabi 1904, a harvest in which the outturn was good, gave rates 
of yield for mixed wheat and gram of 19-31 maunds and 9-45 
maunds per acre on manured and unmanured lands respec- 
tively. There can be no doubt that the addition of a reasonable 
quantity of manure makes a large difference in yield, On the 
whole, as regards the plains the average outturn of manured lands 
may be put at from 12 to 14 maunds per acre ; and on unmanured 
ebfasii lands at from 6 to 9 maunds according to conditions of 
season and soil. In the light soil of the Kandi the yield falls in 
bad years to three or four maunds per acre. 


Wheat is liable to many diseases. Rust (Aung?) attacks it in 
very rainy or cloudy weather, but soon disappears with a warm 
sun. After the sowings rain is required three or four times with 
intervals of about a month; too much rain is apt to make it run to 
stalk, to the detriment of the grain. 

Barley is usually cultivated only in irrigated or moist alluvial 
lands. It is sometimes grown alone; sometimes mixed with 
wheat or maser. Barley and masar (sejar) is the more favourite 
mixture, because the two crops ripen at the same time. When 
sown with wheat the mixture is called gojt. The method of 
cultivation is the same as for wheat, but it can be sown later, 
that is, up to the beginning of January, and tt ripens 10 or 12 
days sooner. It is a common practice to cut patches of barley just 
as it is ripening, extract the grain, and make satfw of it; that is, 
to parch and grind it and make a kind of porridge of it. The area 
recorded under barley was 30,151 acres at the Revised Settlement ; 
67-6 acres were experimented on, and the average outturn was 
33% sérs, or rather more than eight maunds per acre. This would 

ea very fair average for the district. The outturn is generally 
rather more than that of wheat, and it 1s seldom sown in the 
poorest lands as wheat is. Barley will thrive with more rain 
than wheat, and is often cultivated in rather marshy land. Experi- 
ments on 35-5 acres of barley and masar mixed gave an average 
outtyry of 413 sérs per acre. This is perhaps rather in excess of 
the average; nine maunds would be more accurate. 

Gram is seldom sown alone in this District; the total area 
recorded at settlement was only 23,121 acres, while that under 
wheat and gram (berrar) amounted to 129,047 acres. Gram is 
~ hardier than wheat and is both sown and reaped earlier than the 
latter, the time for sowing being the end of September or the 
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be mning. of October when it is cultivated alone. It likes 


rather a dry soil, is never im ated and requires little moisture, 
and rain is especially destructive when the plant is in flower, 
when an. insect called sundi attacks the pods and prevents the 
grains from forming. In a good year the outturn is very large, 
and the bhvsa of gramis very well thought of. If rai comes 
early. in the year and the plant is inclined to run to stalk, it is 
sometimes topped by hand, or cattle are let into the field for a 
short time. Experiments were carried out during the First Re- 
vised Settlement on 76-5 acres of gram alone, and the average 
outturn was 186 sérs, the fact being that the five years were not 
good. gram years. Probably five maunds an acre would be a 
good general average for the District, counting bad years and 
good together ; but in a good year the produce would be double 
this. There is a common belief that lightning damages gram 
when in flower, and Mr. Fagan is inclined to believe that this 1s 
the case. It is notimprobable that some process of fermenta- 
tion. or decomposition may be set up by the generation of 
ozone caused by electrical disturbances of the atmosphere. 

The natives sometimes sow a line of linseed (a/st) round 
a gram field, with the idea that its blue flower protects the gram. 

As already mentioned, gram is generally sown mixed with 
wheat, especially on the lighter esfasit soils, the reason being 
partly the belief that whatever the year, one of the two crops is 
sure to give a good yield; and also that the mixture 1s the 
common food ff the agriculturist, and is more satisfying than 
wheat alone. The mixture is sown in October at the same time as 
rinmixed wheat, and about half a maund of seed is used per acre, 
The results of the 
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Saron or sarshaf (brasstca campestris), a kind of mustard, 
though cultivated in small patches, is avery important winter 
crop, for its leaves supply vegetables in October, November and 
December, until the various wild vegetables appear. It is gen- 
erally sown in September in manured lands, either by itself in 
sey | patches, or in lines among other crops in the ordinary fields, 
and ripens in March. Oil is extracted from the seeds. Experi- 
ments, were made on 5-8 acres, which gave an average outturn 
of 241 sérs or about 6 maunds per acre. 

Tobacco is generally cultivated in small plots in the best 
manured lands, and requires constant irrigation, It can be 
sown at any time from November to March, as land is available. | 
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If it follows a maize crop, it is sown comparatively early, but often CHAP, tf, Ae 
follows a wheat or barley crop cut green, and thus cannot be Agricul- 
sown till February or March. The land should be first carefully ture. 
prepared and heavily manured. The seed is sown first in small tobacco, 
beds, and the seedlings are then transplanted. After this con- 

stant weeding and watering are required. When the blossoms 
appear, they are topped, except from those plants which are 
required for seed. The earlier sowings ripen in April, the later 

in May. After being cut, the tobacco is left lying in the field 

for a couple of days; it is then buried in a hole in the ground 

for a week, and after being beaten with sticks is made into twists, 

in which form it is sold. Experiments were made on 7-7 acres, 

the average outturn being 1,217 sérs, or about 30 maunds an 

acre. Thetobacco of Garhshankar and the neighbourhood and 

also of Taldora, a village near Babhaur in the Una Tahsil, 1s 
considered especially good, and sells at a high price. The 
tobacco of the District is said to be of three kinds .— Desi, 
formerly the most common kind, but now going out of favour. 

Gobi, said tobe stronger than desi, and more popular. Dhattira, 

the strongest and most liked; its cultivation is on the imerease. 

It is supposed to be good for goitre, and, therefore, a good deal 

is exported towards the hills. The outturn of dhattra \s larger 

than that of godi, and it is this kind which is principally cultivated 

in Garhshankar and the neighbourhood. Land suitable for 
tobacco ordinarily rents at about Rs, 20 an acre, and if well 
manured yields three crops, maize in the autumn, wheat cut 
green, lastly tobacco. Good land in the neighbourhood of Garh- 
shankar has been known to rent for Rs. 50 an acre. 


Safflower (asuméa) is cultivated principally in Tahsils snp be 
Garhshankar and Una, especially in the northern part of the LR, § 86. 
former. It is sometimes grown alone, sometimes in lines in a 
gram field. It seems to grow best in rather sandy soil: the 
ground is not very elaborately prepared, and the seed sown at 
the end of September. The flower, from which a dye is made, 
is picked by women, who get a fifth share as their wages. The : 
seeds are separated afterwards by beating the pods with sticks, 
and from the seeds an oil is extracted. 


The cultivation of poppy is permitted in Tahsil Hoshiarpur. Poppy. 
The land is ploughed five or six times and consolidated with the 
sohéga; the seed is then sown broadcast and the land watered ; 
it is then again ploughed and more seed scattered. The yield 
in poppy heads (doda) is 48 sérs per kandl and the price Rs, 2-8-0 
per 28 sérs. Opium is not made, the heads being sold to the 
contractor. The license fee is Rs. 2 for 5 kanals. 


The other Rabi crops are linseed (ast), principally grown in Dither Rabi cro®™ 
damp riverain lands; masar (ervum lens), not often cultivated SRG 87 
alone, but generally mixed with barley; poppy; cultivated in 
small irrigated plots; semji, a fodder crop grown near wells, or 
in moist lands ; vegetables, including potatoes, grown in highly 
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manured and irrigated land near towns; fev, a kind of bean 
grown in marshy lands, often mixed with barley; chard/, a pulse 
only cultivated in poor alluvial lands ; and mafar, also an inferior 
mulse, As no very large area of these crops 1s cultivated, no 
special remarks about them are necessary. Melons may also be 
considered a Rabi crop. They are a good deal cultivated in the 
neighbourhood of towns, and, as before remarked, in Mahton vil» 

Maize (ver. makki or chhalt) is the principal Kharif crop of 
the District. Good manured land is absolutely necessary; the 
more manure the better the outturn; if irrigation is available so 
much the better. Theland is not usually prepared with more 
than three or four ploughings. The seed ts sown after the first 
fall of rain in June or July ; but in the hills itis sometimes sown 
in the end of May. The crop requires constant weeding and 
hoeing; when a couple of feet high the ground between the plants 
is ploughed up, this process being called Aa/ud. A hairy red 
caterpillar called Autra is very destructive to the young shoots, 
but fortunately it only appears for 12 or 14 days in the beginning 
of the rains, and then disappears. Moderate and constant rain, 
with alternating sunshine, is best for maize; both drought and 
much rain do harm. If the first sowings are destroyed by drought 
or wet, it is resown, and can be sown up to the middle of August ; 
but the end of June or beginning of July is the best time. Near 
towns, where irrigation is available, it 1s often sownin March or April, 
and cut in Juneor July. Ina few fields in the vicinity of Hoshiarpur 
two maize crops are raised in the same season. When ripening the 
crop requires. constant guarding from the depredations of both men 
aa animals, and wherever maize is grown, night is made hideous 
with the cries of watchers keeping off jackals, wild pigs, &e, 
The crop. ripens in September and October, and is cut early, 
being about the first Kharif crop to be harvested, and is thus 
off the ground early enough to allow of sufficient tillage for the 
wheat crop, which generally follows it. After being cut it is 
left in sheaves in the field for a day, after which the sheaves 
are stacked at the threshing floor, and left for to or 12 
days. The cobs are then taken off and the grains separated 
Ss by beating with sticks, 





a5 2 |£2 and spread out on the 
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ment. According to Mr. Fagan, for this crop some 8 to 1a 
sérs of seed per acre are used. In the plains the average 
yield varies from 8 to 12 maunds per acre, A really good crop 
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‘will, however, go up to 18 or 20 maunds. Maize is scarcely ever CHAP. II, A. 
cultivated except in good soils, otherwise the average would be Agricul- 
much lower. ture. 


A comparatively small area is covered by cotton, which is Cotton. 

rown ein for domestic use. About half of this is in the hulls. eR pene 
t is generally sown in land of average quality, which isnottoo = 
damp or too heavily manured. It is prepared by seven or 
eight ploughings, and the seed is sown either in March, when 
it is called chetrs, or after the first rains in June or July, when it 
is called vafrt. The seeds are generally steeped m water, and 
then rubbed with dung to prevent their adhering together. Soon 
after the crop appears, it should be weeded three or four times, 
and the plough is often less used (ha/ud) as for maize, The seed 
should not be sown close together :— 





Kanak tamddi sangai, Sow wheat and sugarcane close, 
Dad tapessi hangai, Kangni at the distance of a frog's jump, 
Ddng o ddngh hapdh, Cotton at the distance of a long staff ; 


Lef di buat mdse, | Lot a man wrap himself in his sheet, 
Cahalidn vicki fa. | And walk through a field of maize. 

But this good advice is often disregarded, the result being that 
the cotton plants run to stalk, and produce little, Moderate 
rain is required; and rain at night in Bhddon (the middle of 
August to the middle of September), when the plant is in 
flower, is said to be bad. The picking begins in October, 
and goes on at intervals till the middle of December, the 
pickers getting one-fifth share as wages. Pickings are finish- 
ed too late to allow of its being followed by a Rabi crop. 
Experiments made at the First Revised Setitl:ment on 100 acres 
gave an average outturn of 168 sérs (or about 4 maunds) the 
acre of uncleaned cotton, but Mr. Fagan was in 1909 told that 
the average crop in the Sirwal was § to 12 maunds while a first 
class crop would give 20 maunds. Cleaned cotton is about 
one-fourth the weight of uncleaned. 


The several kinds of rice grown in the District may be Rice 
divided as follows-—1st class—édsmeati, chahora, begamit ; ond sR’ ¢ oS. 
Class—jhona, ratrnu, sukhchain, munji, sathi, kalona, kharsu, 


The total area under rice at the First Revised Settlement was 
33,656 acres ; of this more than half is grown in the Dastiya Tahsil 
and the area under first class rice in that Tahsil is 4,085 acres. 
Unfortunately no classification of rice was made in Una; but the 
total area under first class rice in the District is probably over 
5,000 acres. Rice is cultivated only in marshy land, or in land 
copiously irrigated by a canal or stream. In one large village in 
Garhshankar, Mordnwéli, it is grown In well-irrigated land; but 
this is most unusual, and the reason here is that the land 
is daéri, well suited for rice cultivation, and the water only 
three or four feet from the surface, so that as much water as 1s 
necessary can be given to the crop with very little labour. First 
class rice requires a constant flow of water ; for the second class 
it is sufficient if plenty of water is given; if it stagnates no harm 
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CHAP.II,A. is done. Heavy floods, if they top the plant and cover it for 
Acricul-,  tWwoor three days, destroy it, but the mere passing of a flood over 
ure. — a crop does it no harm. The land is prepared by three or four 
Rice. ploughings. Afunji (the commonest rice) is sown in March or 
April, the other kinds in June or beginning of July, Rice may be 
sown either broadcast or after raising seedlings in small beds. 
The broadcast sowings are of two kinds: (1) vefrdn, when the 
moisture has sufficiently subsided to allow of ploughing and sow- 
ing; (2) éadwin, kadu, or dung, when the seed is steeped in water 
for two or three days, and then scattered broadcast in the mud. 
When sown by raising seedlings the process is called /46, or panira, 
and this, though more laborious, is more profitable. The best kinds 
are always sown by the 44d method. Sat4i or Aalona are always 
sown 4admdn; the other kinds may be sown in any way it pleases 
the cultivator. Some weeding is required for rice sown broadcast ; 
that sown by /dé requires none. The earliest sowings mpen in 
September, the later ones in October and November. Saths 1s 
supposed to ripen in sixty days. 
Sathi goke sathin dini, | Salhi ripens on the sixtieth day, 
Fe pdai mile athin dint, [f it gets water every cighth day, 

Aharsu is a very coarse rice grown in alluvial soils, where the 
river has deposited some silt, but not yet sufhcient for the better 
crops. Grasshoppers (fofa) are fond of the young shoots; and 
pigs, which abound in the high grass of the chhamb, do much 
harm by uprooting the fields of rice. High winds also are consider- 
ed bad when the plant is nearly mpe. The crop should be cut 
before the grains are quite ripe (Aargand), otherwise much of the 
grain is lost, Threshing is done by the treading of oxen without 
the wooden frame (p/a/a) used in ordinary threshing. The rice 
straw is of little use, except for bedding and litter; it contains no 
nourishment, and cattle will not eat it unless very hungry. The 
(ib are husked by pounding them in a large wooden mortar 





ukhal) witha pestle (mohla or miisal). As to the outturn . 
volonel Montgomery wrote :— 

“Experiments were made on 41'S acres, the result being an average outturn of 378 « 
srs (or about 9} maunds) an acre, [Lam unable to give the average outturn of the | 
different classes, but most of the experiments were made in mucnyi, fhoma, sathi, 
bdsmati and chahora. Mr. Temple considered that some of the best rice-growin 
villages produced 60 maunds an acre; this appears to me quite incorrect; even if kacha . 
maunds were meant a produce of 25 maunds an acre is an excessive average, though 
special plots may grow as much. JI am inclined to think that ordinary rice-growing land 
will not produce more than nine or ten maunds, and the better basmati and chahora 
lands about twelve maunds.” 

Mr. Fagan is inclined to think that the average yield is now 
(1903) more than gor 10 maunds. Twenty maunds has beens 
mentioned as an ordinary yield, but this is, probably excessive ; 
possibly 15 or 16 is nearer the mark in villages which get good 
canal irmgation. 
Mash, Mung, 
a Mets, 


aaa af The area under mash (phaseolus radtatus), vung (phaseolus Z 
Montgomery,  *ungo), and moth (phaseolus aconittfolius) is chiefly in the Dastya | 
S R., § 99. and Una Tahsils, They are grown principally in the high leve 

) land around Mukeridn, in fact where the two-year course is i 
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followed ; under that course it is almost invariably one of these CHAP. 1, As] 


crops or chari which follows wheat. No great amount of labour 


A 


> 


is bestowed on them. The landis ploughed two or three times ture. 


after the spring cropshave been cut and the seed sown in the 


ti 


dah, ming and 


beginning of the rains. No weeding or hoeing is done; and the crop meth.” 


is cut in November, the dAézisa being well thought of. Ming 
isnot often met with: mdéshis sown in rather better lands than 
moth, which is cultivated in some of the poorest lands and on dry 
sloping hillsides. Both mdsh and moth thrive best in years when 
the rainfall is rather scanty. The experimental returns show 
an average of 117 sérs (or about 4 maunds) an acre on 19 acres 
of mdésh, and of 70 sérs (or under 2 maunds) on 33-2 acres of 
moth. \t may be generally stated that 3 or 4 maunds is a 
fair average for mdsh ; and 2} or 3 maunds for moth. 


Chari (sorghum vulgare) is sa grown for fodder, and is 
always sown close. It is often found in lands under the two-year 
course, and, as is the case with mdsh and moth, very little labour 
is bestowed on it ; it is cut for the cattle in September or October, 
Like maize it requires moderate and constant rain, and drought in 
July and August affects it so that it becomes poisonous for cattle. 
It is considered one of the sad#i crops, and cash rates are usually 
charged for it. It apparently exhausts the soil, for a spring crop 
is scarcely ever sown in a field from which chart has been lately 
cut ; if sown the outturn is poor. 

The following kinds of sugarcane are grown in this District :— 
Chan.—A thin reddish juicy cane with a thin peel. 
Dhaulu.—Whiter, thicker, and rather more easily peeled. 
Ekar—Resembles dhaulu, only with dark-coloured lines ; 

the peel is harder, and there ts less juice. 
Kanara.—White, very soft and juicy. 
Pona.—The thickest and most Juicy variety. 


The kind almost always sown, except in_ the kokia or stream 
irrigated lands in the hills, is chan. Its juice 1s considered superior 
to that of any other kind for making sugar; it is also less liable 
to injury from frost than dhauiu ; but the latter is sometimes to 
be found mixed with chan. Zéaris not much thought of, being 
the hardest and least juicy variety, and some cultivators cut it 
down directly they recognise it in a field. Aanara is generally 
only cultivated in the hills ; it is very soft and juicy, and the 
people have a saying that very little of it reaches the sugar-press, 
most being chewed by the men working in the fields ; the quality 
of its juice also is inferior to that of chan. Pona is never 
pressed, and is only grown near towns for chewing. About the 
time of last Settlement a kind of cane called kdhu was introduced 
for experiment from the Gurddspur District ; it is thick and juicy. 
lts cultivation has not spread beyond the north-east part of Dastiya, 
Of recent years a kind of cane known as pont has been intro- 
duced into the District. It is. like dhaulw but much thicker, It 
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given, and then all hands are required for worki 
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is said to be an Australian ei and is not widely cultivated. 
The people seem to think the cham is the best kind for sugar. 
Sugarcane requires a good soil, but is seldom grown in the 
highest manured lands; the soils in which it is usually sown are 
thhal, rohit, jabar and matra. The preater part of the land 
under sugarcane in this District is unirrigated; the rainfall is 
good, and the soil has an inherent moisture which precludes the 
necessity for irrigation; chhal, jabar and matra will stand a 
little drought without much harm; roft requires more rain, but 
with good rain or irrigation the outturn is splendid, 


There are two ways of preserving the seeds* :-— 


(1) When the pressing begins the top joints of the canes 
are cut off to the length of five or four knots and 
tied up into bundles called pii/a, each sufficient for 
sowing one marla of land (about 23 square yards) ; 
these bundles are then buried upright in the ground 
till required. The top joints are closer together, and 
the outturn in number of canes from such seed is 
ere! greater than if the whole cane were cut up; 
but the size and the strength of the cane in tl 
latter case are greater. ‘lhe collection of buried 
canes 1s called shdta. 

(2) The number of canes required for seed are left standing 
in the field tillwanted, when the whole cane is cut 
up and sown. 


Where sugarcane is liable to injury from frost, the latter plan 
cannot be followed, and this appears to be the only reason in some 


parts of the District for the seed being cut early and buried in the 


ground. The fona cane seed is always buried, being most easily 
frost-bitten. The top shoots of the cane, called dg, form good 
fodder for cattle, and are considered the perquisite of those who 


cut and strip off the leaves from the canes. Asa general rule, a. 
cultivator keeps some of his best canes for seed. A Jat cultivator 


devotes a great deal of time and manual labour to the cultivation 
of this crop, and it is doubtful if his mode of tillage can be 
improved upon. Sugarcane is generally sown upon land which has 
had wheat in it the previous year, so as to allow nine or ten 
months for preparation of the soil; but it sometimes follows 
an autumn crop of maize in dry lands, or of rice in marshy. In 
some special plots the old roots of the cane are taken up immedi- 
ately after the crop is cut, and the same land immeciately resown, 
When it follows wheat, ploughing is begun in May and continues 
at intervals, according to time and means available, through the 
rainy season, till the wheat sowings are commenced in. September 
and October. After an interval one or two more ploughings are 


ng the sugar- 


* The seed is of course not a frae seed, but consists of divisions of the st Pp | 
plants which contains eyes (etki), i, suppressed buds which sions me Pe Nec ip ne 
cond. That portion of the ripened crop which is to furnish this seed is left standing lates 

the bods dry up and dic some ten days after the stems are cut, * SCI lle ag 
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presses in connection with the previous harvest. Ploughing 


CHAP. il, A.~ 


operations are begun again in January and February, and con- Agricul- 


tinued till the seed is sown in March. The sohdga or clod-crusher 
is used after every two or three ploughings. The people say land 
should be ploughed 100 times for sugarcane, but it seldom gets 
more than 25 or 30 ploughings:— 


Satin sisen gdjrdn, Seven plooghings for carrots, 
Sau siwem hamdd ; A hundred ploughings for sugarcane. 
yan jyun vanive banal aM, The more you 4 ug for wheat, 


‘yen tyun dewe somdd. The greater will be the profit. 


Great importance is attached to the pulverisation of the soil 
after the ploughing. The seed is sown in March in the following 
way :—A furrow is made with a plough, ane a man walking behind 
drops the seed in and presses it down with his foot at intervals of 
a foot between each seed. The furrows are made as close as 
possible to one another. Afterwards the sokdga is passed over 
the field to cover up the seed. The soil is then constantly loosen- 
ed and weeded with a kind of trowel (dagdrt), until the cane 
attains a height of two or three feet in the rains. This hoeing, 
called godt, is very important, and the more labour expended on 
it the better is the outturn of sugarcane. After the canes are 
two or three feet high, nothing more is done until they ripen in 
November or December, Sugarcane is always sown thick, and 
no attempt is made to strip off the lower leaves when it has grown 
up. The quantity of seed required is about two maunds per kan4l 
or 20 maunds an acre. The price of seed varies, but averages 
about Rs. 5 an acre. The cane is liable to various diseases and 
ravages of insects, the local account of which is as follows : — 


(1) White ants attack the layers when first set, especially 
if the land is not well weeded at first. There are 
also destructive insects called garuna and bhond, 
the latter a kind of black beetle, which attack the 
young shoots, The cane sown earliest 13 most liable 
to attacks of white ants. 

(2) Tela, a small insect, comes on the full-grown canes in 
dry years. 

(3) Frost is also destructive under the same conditions 
as fela. Sugarcane is more liable to myury from 
frost in chha/ land. The Una Tahsil enjoys almost 
complete immunity from frost, and the dhddu 
wind that blows from the hills down on to the north 
of the Dastiya Tahsil prevents frost in the villages 
of the Hajipur and Mukeridn ¢édnds of that Tahsil, 


(4) Rats do much damage. For a remedy the tops of 
the full-grown canes are tied together in lots of 15 
or so. This giveslight below and checks the wan- 
dering instincts of the rats. The tying together of 
the canesis alsoa preventive against frost bite, 
and supports canes which have attaimed to any size, 





ture, 


Sugarcane. 
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In good chhal, where fresh alluvial deposits can be depended 
on, the roots of the cane are sometimes left in the ground,’ and 
produce two or three and sometimes more years in succession ; 
this system is called monda. The outturn of the second year is 
almost equal to that of the first; the third yeara fourth less, and 
after that still less. J/onda saves a great deal of trouble, but is 
only feasible in good alluvial lands. After the canes have been cut 
the land is ploughed a few times to loosen the earth round the 
roots, and the usual weeding and hoeing take place. As a rule 
little or no fresh manure is applied. A not uncommon practice 
when sugarcane is quite young is to cover the field with the leaves 
of chhachra (butea frondosa) to keep the soil cool during the hot 
months of May and June. The leaves rot in the rains and add 
to the fertilization of the soil. Very little irrigation is required in 
this District. ‘%asar and chhal are not irrigated at all; in other 
soils, if available, water is applied first before sowing and afterwards 
three or four times until the rains setin, After that the land 
is only irrigated if the rains are deficient. 


The sugar-press used is the 6e/na, of which an_ illustration 
is given at page 305 of Powell’s Punjab Products. Three pairs 
of bullocks are generally required to work it at one time, and if 
worked night and day nine pairs are necessary. There are, how- 
ever, smaller be/nds worked by only two pairs of bullocks. A delma 
costs Rs. 30, and lasts about seven years ; but its rollers have 
to be constantly renewed. The village carpenter takes Ks. 2 for 
setting it up every year, as well as four canes a day while the 
pressing is going on, and a drink of the juice every third or fourth 
day. Another of his perquisites is half a sér (Aacha) of gur for 
every large vessel (chdti) of juice expressed. The bullocks cost 
from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 each and last five or six years. An iron 
boiling pan (4ardha) is also required, costing from Rs. 16 to 
Rs. 20; if hired, it costs Rs. 4 a year. The number of hands 
required to work a sugar-press are (1) a man or boy to drive 
each pair of bullocks; (2) a man to put the bundle of canes 
between the rollers, called dvkra; (3) another to pull out the canes 
on the other side and pass them back, called mefra., 


The canes are tied in bundles of 50 or 6o, called datha, and 
are passed through the press 30 or 40 times until the juice is all 
extracted. The dry stalks or cane trash, called pach/i, are useful 
for making ropes and mats, and for tying sheaves of corn in the 
spring harvest. A de/na is generally worked by partners, who help 
each other in stripping the leaves of the cut canes and preparing 
them for the press, and in providing bullocks to work it. The 
juice, as it exudes, flows into an earthen vessel called 4a/ars, from 
which it is carried to the boiling pan. 


During the last 20 years the old country dbeima has been 
widely replaced by the modern iron roller press. It is worked by 
one pair of bullocks. Single canes in place of the datha are 
laced between the rollers by the dofra, who is generally a boy. 
No mohra is needed. Far less labour is thus employed, but the pro- 
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cess of extraction is slower on the whole and there are other minor — 
objections as noticed below. The cost of the modern press Is ease 
Rs. 20 to Rs, 25. | 


The next process is the boiling of the juice, and it differs Conversion a0 
according to the article required. The cultivator makes sugar. 
either :—gur—coarse undrained sugar, or compost; shakkar— SR" a," 
coarse undrained sugar dried; or maf rdi—the material from 

which drained sugar is made. 


For the first two the boiling process is the same. In 
making gur the boiled juice is emptied into a flat dish called 
gand, and allowed to cool, when it is worked up into round 
balls. For shakkor the cooled substance in the gand is well 
worked with the hands into a powder. Gur and shakkar will 
not generally keep good for more than a féw months; they 
deteriorate in the damp weather of the rainy season and lose their 
colour, but are still saleable at a reduced price for a year or two, 
In making mdi rd5, the cane juice is not boiled so much as for 
fur or shakéar, but dunng the process a material (called swé/dr), 
consisting of a gummy preparation of the bark of the pola (hydra 
calycina) and sometimes of the dhaman (grewtta oppositifolta), 
is dropped into the boiling pan to clarify the juice. The scum is 
taken off as it rises, and when the juice has been boiled sufficiently 
it is emptied into open vessels, and when cool into large earthen 
jars called matt. The plan of using three or four separate 
boiling pans, as in the United Provinces, is not followed here, 
except in one village in Dastiya (Hardo Khandpur), where the 
method Was introduced by a man from the south. The 
leaves and refuse of the cane are used for feeding the fire, which 
is tended by a man called jhofa. The boiling and straining are 
superintended by one of the partners of the dena, if gur or 
shakkar are being manufactured, and in the case of md/ rab, by 
a servant of the trader who has agreed to purchase the rd), called 
rdbia, 


The making of drained raw sugar (f4and) is generally carried Refinement of, 
out by a regular trader. The process requires a great deal of \yontcomery, 
superintendence, and few cultivators proceed further than the mak- S.R., $93. 
ing of the first crude substances above mentioned. In making 
khand the mdi rd is emptied into large vats (4hdacht), lined 
with matting, capable of holding from 80 to 400 maunds of rdb. 

At the bottom of the vat are a number of small channels leading 
to reservoirs outside, and on this flooring are placed pieces of 
wood, on which is a reed mat, over that a piece of coarse cloth 
(pal), the sides of which are sewn to the side mats in the vat. 
After a time the molasses (shira) exudes through the cloth and 
matting at the bottom to the reservoirs outside, and is thence col- 
lected in earthen jars. After the rdé has been in the vat about 10 
days, and the mass hardened sufficiently to bear a man’s weight, 
it is worked up with an iron trowel so as to break upall lumps, and 


smoothed with a flat dish previously rubbed with gis. Then 
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layers of sdla (potamogeton), a water-plant, are placed on the 


Agricul- top, and after every few days, the d/a is rolled up, and the dry 


ture. 
Refinement ol 


white sugar at the top of the mass taken off and fresh jd/a put 


coarse sugar, - nextto the rdb, the old ;d/a being placed over that ; so that 

as the sugar is extracted the superincumbent weight of jd/a@ in- 

creases. Towards the end, if it is found that the weight of sdéa ts 

carrying sugar as well as molasses through the pa/, some of the old 

jala is taken off. It takes three or four months to empty an ordi- 
If begun when the weather is cold, it 
is customary to light fires in the room containing the vats before 
putting on the jd/a, in order to make the molasses drain’ off 
quicker. The sugar taken off is spread out on a piece of coarse 
canvas on ahard piece of ground in the sun, and well trodden 
with the feet until it has been reduced to a dry powder, This 
substance is called Aiiand, and sometimes chint, andis the ordi- 
nary coarse drained sugar sold in the market. The other forms 
of sugar are: Aira, made from é/4and boiled in water and clarihea 
with milk. When the substance has become a sticky mass, it Is 
taken off the fire, and well worked with a piece of wood until it 
Another kind of inferior dira is made 
in the same way from the sugar which adheres to the géla in the 
vats. /fisrt, also made from 4hand mixed with water and boiled 
to evaporation. It is then put into a flat dish called faws, and 
when set, placed ina slanting position for the moisture to drain 
off. Atisa misri, prepared as misri, only with the best Ahand. 
After boiling, the preparation is poured into little round earthen 
vessels in which threads are placed, and when the sugar has set, 
the vessels are inverted. The crystals adhere to the stdes of the 
vessels and the threads, and the moisture drains off.. The 
vessels are then broken, and the sugar taken out. This is the 
falauncha, coarse, moist, red sugar, 
being either that left at the end of the draining process in the 
vat, or molasses containing sugar and boiled and drained a 
second time, also called dopak, fepri, the treacly sugar that ad- 
heres to the pieces of wood or the reed mat at the bottom of 


nary vat by this process. 


becomes a dry powder. 


ordinary candied sugar. 


the vat. 

acim tg ie It is difficult to put down the real cost of cultivation, as sugar- 
value of prodace. p, cane is only one of many 
She son. eel - - ~ 20 crops grown by the cultivator, 
| tre Field latiour ee ™ 45 and nearly all the labour ex- 
ee ee cite Shah “ ~ 2 pended on it is that of his own 

Average annual Gest of dena + hands and of his family and 

Vheka or fi: phe A nm Onna 

Pekar inisera eas sueghin = S servant ; but the marginal 

Government revenue wah 14 table is an average estimate 

i - prepared at the last Settlement 

Or an average of Rs. 24 per acre. for four acres of sugarcane 


which is about the amount 


that one de/na can press. The total cost would probably be not 
very different now with the iron press which apparently serves a 
somewhat smaller area than the wooden one. The results of 
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experiments made as to the outturn of sugarcane are given CHAP. 1, Ay 
below :— Agricul- 
————————— SS ture. 
| : Area under Total outtum| Average out-) Character of Estimated cost 
Year. Detail. |experiment.| ofgwr. turn ae wie harvest. of cultivation 
and value of 
cle ¥ ! Acres. | | Maunds. Maunds. 
|| Ienigated ne ig 1024 vt 
1879 “= Unirigated = a8 | miele +o ae 
rrigate i r4 29° Pa 
1880 _ Unitrigated * ie Gass | ner Good. 
ae rrigate aaa G2 | 159°5 a7 |i ay 
Cub ras Unirigated is a9 S70'2 ad y Very good, 
, | Trrigated i 45 gy't a's “0 
: a "¢| Unirrigated ... | 256 | ago 17'2 Avena 
) (Terigated mi | iy! aay 7 a0 F 
Total 4 lGntcigated i : 1249 2,300 iO j _ 





——ae ees, — | <a 7 ———EI—— 








ae ee ee 
| In every case the outturn of gur has been taken, not boiled 
juice or rd}. Itis curious that the average produce on unirti- 
gated lands, on which the majority of experiments has been 
carried out, should be higher in two years than that on irrigated. 
The fact is that scarcely any irrigation is required in this Dis- 
trict ; the great sugar-growing tracts have a naturally moist soil, 
and even where irrigation is available it is often not used. From 

the above statistics we are justified in taking 19 maunds of gur 

as a good all round average per acre. Assuming the price current 

to be 12 sérs per rupee, the value of the oulturm on 4 acres 
would be Rs, 253, or Rs, 63-4-0 per acre, and the net profit of 

the cultivator Rs. 39-4-0 per acre. In the case of a tenant culti- 
vator the profit would be reduced by Rs. 16--0, the difference 
between Rs. 20 per acre, the average cash rent rate for cane 
land and the land revenue already allowed for on cost of cul- 
tivation. The profit should be much the same if mdé rdd is made, 

_ as the rather larger outturn of this commodity as compared 
with gur and the lower price counterbalance each other. But, 

as arule, rdb is more profitable, as the cultivator gets ready 
money for itat once. In the case of gur he has to consider the 
market in selling, and meanwhile some of it is eaten in the 
family, and some must generally be given to friends and rela- 
tions. Itis, however, becoming common for the cultivator to 
manufacture gur, Colonel Montgomery had an experiment 
carried out in order to show a statement as given in Appendix II to 
—EE the Government of India 
Resolution No, 505 A,, 
dated 30th May 1582, 
Department of Revenue 
and Agriculture. The re- 
sults are given inthe 
margin. The outturn of 








Percentage on 


Ree ‘ia gur here 1s much larger 
pond vs than the average given 
ae above for the whole dis- 





trict. Even so the out- 





Agricul- 
ture. 
Estimated cost 
and valve of 
produce, 


Comparative 
Sco the engat 
Industry. 
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‘turn per acre is only about three-fifths of that given for the Shah- 


jahd4npur District, though the relative percentages between the 
different manufactured commodities are much thesame, Canes are 
never sald in the bulk, because the growing and pressing are done by 
the cultivator; only near towns are they sold separately for chewing. 
The estimated outturn per acre is about 300 maunds, equivalent to 
1otons 14 cwt. The average market prices of the different kinds 
of sugar are as follows :— 























— ; - r = = = 
, | Native | Price, per | English Native Price, per 
English equivalent. | name. ruper. equivalent. name. rupec. 
Boiled cane juice .. | Bfd! rdb | 15 sérs, || Better sorts of |(Bidra w.| 3 30rt, 
| drained sugar. Misi 4) 24 a 
Candied sugar. tives mised it ae 
| Very coarse red | Talawacha! 8 ,, 
sugar. UPepri ... | Not ordinarily 
sold. 
Molasses «| Shira = ee | 32 Oxo per 





As a rule, the cultivator is under no obligation to the 
money-lender during the period of cultivation ; nor in the pressing, 
if only undrained sugars (¢wr or shakkar) are made, If mdi 
vrdb is made, the trader often gives an advance when the pressing 
begins, calculated on the probable outturn, and accounts are 
settled after the whole has been delivered. Interest at 24 per 
cent, is usually charged only on the balance if the outturn 
has been over-estimated. The refinement of sugar is very seldom 
attempted by any but the most opulent cultivators. Probably not 
more than two or three per cent. of cultivators proceed further 
than the making of gur, shathar or mdl rab. 

Colonel Montgomery wrote :— 

“The average profits of the trader who makes the ordinary drained sugar (Ehand) 


may be put down as follows, taking the same quantity of four acres as in calculating the 
profits of cultivation :— 


Rs. A. P. 

Pay and food of radia... as is «= 20 0 0 
Pay of servants employed at sugar refinery for taking up 

and rubbing the sugar 2 o © 


Cost of miscellantous articles, “such as ‘mats, cloth, 
Ac, &e., in the bert dee tne oh 10 o oO 
Price of 80 maunds mdf rad at 19 sérs per rupee ow 168 6 9 


ne 





Total ws 218 6-9 
Receipes. 
Price of 24 maunds common drained sugar, being 30 per i 
cent. of the mal rad at four srs per rupee — 240 0 © 
Price of 48 maunds molasses, or 60 per cent. of the mal 
rab at 32 aéra per rupee ie at «— 6 0.10 
Total — goo o oO 


This Bes & peotit of Rs. 82 or 37°6 per cent. But the actual profit is generally not 
so much; the mdi réj may be of inferior quality, and scarcely any khand may be obtain- 
ed from it, and some loss must be allowed for carelessness of dishonesty of servants. 
It will be seen also that 1 have calculated the outturn of Ahand as 30 per cent. of the 
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md! #éb, though it is seldom more than 28. I have no means of ascertaining the total 
capital en; in the manufacture of sugar in this District. A man 


ayer | gen requires 
some Rs. 1,000 to enable him to set up an ordinary sugar refinery or khanchi; though no 
doubt many manufacturers have a much larger capital. 

This is par excellence a sugar-producing District, and the erry much greater 
than the demand. The surplus sugar in the form of gwr, shakkor, or hand 1s. exported 
from the Una Valley to the hills, and from the plains to such marts as Amritsar, 
Jullundur, Bhiwani, and Robri in Sind. Foreign competition has as yet had no Us 
preciable effect here. The ShAjahinpur sugars are coming into fashion with the well- 
to-do inhabitants of towns, but the great mass of the people eat the ordinary native-made 
sugars, and it is generally acknowledged that the sugar trade has made a considerable 
stride during British rule.’ 


The wooden delna is a great improvement on the éolhu, but 
is inferior to the Bihia mill. The latter kind, as already stated, 1s 
now extensively used in the District. Thecost of the Bihia mill 
is no more than that of the Je/ma, and it expresses the juice more 
effectively and quickly, but as fewer canes are dealt with simultane- 
ously the time required for the extraction of the juice of a given 
area is longer. The labour and draught required are less than half 
that used in the native mill. Onthe other hand, tt destroys the 
cane fibres (pach/s) which are used for ropes and other purposes, 
and the metal and oil used for lubrication taint the juice. 
Also it cannot be repaired on the spot. In the further processes 
after pressing a decided improvement might be effected in 
greater cleanliness. The vessels which hold the fresh unboiled 
juice are not cleaned as often as they should be, and the juice, 
therefore, is very liable to acidification, while the general disre- 
gard of the ordinary rules of cleanliness i the sugar refineries 
is beyond description. No doubt many improvements might be 
effected in the system of refining. Since Settlement the number 
of Ahdnchis or vats has decreased by *about one-half owing largely 
to the competition of foreign sugar. There has at the same time 
been a reduction on the area under cane from 29,000 to 22,000 
acres, The use of foreign sugar is at present confined to con- 
fectionery and sweetmeats; the zaminddrs and labourers prefer 
the native product, and apparently consume more of it now than 
formerly. 


The other Kharif crops are sawant (oplismenus frument- 
aceus), china (panicum miliaceum), koda ot mandal (eleusine 
corocana), hemp (san) and sankukra (hibiscus camabinus), til 
and ftlt (sesamum Indicum), arhar (¢ajanus presen hangni 
‘pennisetum /talicum), béjra (penicillaria spicata), raung 
and Aulth (doltchos untjlorus). 


Hemp is sown in a good soil close together, and the fibre 
separated from the stalks alter steeping in water. Sankuéra isa 
kind of inferior hemp cultivated on the edges of fields, especially 
those under sugarcane. Béyra is not much cultivated, except in 
a few sandy tracts, Auth is grown on the poorest hill slopes, 
which look as if they could produce nothing but stones. 
Til or tli are grown for their oilseeds, the former being generally 
sown far apart in a field with some other crop, the latter close 
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together in a field by itself. The other crops are minor ones, 
which ripen quickly and are eaten by the poor. Chinais also sown 
as a Rabt crop. 


Reference has already been made (Chapter I, pages ro and 11) 
to the mango groves, and the large receipts from them in favourable 
years. In the northern end of the Siwaliks and part of the Chint- 

urni Range many villages get a considerable income from their 
larar and other fruit trees, such as the dakera and amia. The 
dye obtained from the Aami/a is also of some value, Residents of 
the hill villages stack their grass, and sell what is not required 
for their cattle. The dhartana grass is a valuable property in the 
hills where houses are thatched, and in the internal distribution of 
village assessments the people have generally imposed a rate of a 
few annas on their khar-befas in Una. In the plains there 1s less 
demand for the grass, and some villages near the hills have more 
of it than they can dispose of. 


The increase of cultivated area in the 18 years between the year 
of settlement and 1901-02 amounted to about 2 per cent., and is 
due to the gradual expansion of cultivation. ‘| his, however, has been 
much hindered by the destructive action of the chos descnbed 
above in Chapter I., A. Outside the influence of these chos the 
general tendency is to bring every culturable acre under the plough ; 
cash rents as high as Rs. 50 per acre are known and holdings are 
found as small as afew kandls. The area double-cropped varies 
from 100,000 to 200,000 acres. Wheat and maize is the staple 
double cropping on unirrigated lands, and unless the area dried by 
the maize is moistened by timely showers in September the wheat 
cannot be sown. When the monsoon is late the resulting moisture 
is utilized for the wheat and gram crops in preference to the less 
valuable crops of the Kharif; on the other hand, when the winter 
rains are, as 1s usually the case, too late for further Rabi sowings, 
the moisture is utilised for cotton and sugarcane, | 


Most operations are conducted according to time-honoured 
customs, and are, in the generality of cases, the best adapted to 
the people and the country. Given the conditions of a small 
holding, rude implements, and small cattle, it is hard to say how 
the agricultural operations of an industrious Jat or Saini could be 
extensively improved upon. He puts so much labour into his land 
that its tilth is perfect ; and frequent hoeings keep down weeds. An 
improvement certainly might be made in the selection of seed. 
Maize is the only crop for which trouble is taken to preserve the 
best cobs for seed. In the case of most other crops there is care- 
lessness not only in the selection of seed, but in preventing mixtures 
of other seeds, Manure preservation is another matter which 
leaves room for improvement. 


Advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act are not 
much in demand in the District, as in many parts unbricked wells 
dug at a trifling cost answer well enough, and in others, where 
the water-level is deep, masonry wells are seldom found profitable 
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Even in the Sirwal, where there is a tendency to increase the CHAP. Il, Ay 
number of masonry wells, they are often built jointly by a large agricul- 
number of persons, who are able to subscribe their shares of the ture. 

cost without having recourse to faédvt. Loans under the Agricul- Taktvi. 
turists’ Loans Act are seldom required. 


A fair proportion of the creditors in this District are resident Agricaltural in- 
apriculturists, the rest being professional money-lenders. Of the soreaaner 
latter class many may be “agriculturists” within the meaning 
of the Land Alienation Act, but their profession is generally purely 
money-lending -and they are agriculturists only in name except 
perhaps in the case of the Una Brahmins. There is, however, 
little to choose between the two classes, as their treatment of 
the agriculturist debtors is almost identical. The rates of 
interest are exorbitant in both cases and when land is mort- 
gaged as security for repayment of the debt and the mort- 
gagor allowed to cultivate as tenant under the mortgagee high 
rents are charged. The rate of interest most common for petty 
advances repayable at harvest is 2 annas per rupee for six 
“months or 25 per cent. per annum. At. harvest time the ad- 
vance plus interest is repaid in grain, which the creditor takes 
at a little cheaper rate than the market price. For large 
advances repayable at longer period the rate usually charged as 
interest in the case of unsecured loans varies from Rs. 18 to Rs. go 
per cent. per annum, For previous debts and accumulated interest 
the lower rate is charged, but when cash is advanced 30 per cent. 
per annum is a common rate. When land is mortgaged by way of 
collateral security (ar-rain\ and the mortgage consideration 
represents old debts inclusive of interest, the rate of interest for 
the fresh mortgage bond is generally Rs. 12 per cent. per annum, 

Mortgages with possession, whether fora fixed term or not, 
are arranged so as to yield an interest of not less than 12 per cent. 
per annum. Cash rents prevail throughout the District; it is fairly 
easy to calculate what is the cash value of the profits derived 
from land mortgaged. 

In this District the tribes noted in the margin were de- 
clared by Punjab Government Noti- 


ee Sera: fication No. 215., dated 22nd May 
Roe une 1go1, to be agricultural under the Land 
Giijar. Saini. Alienation Act. The Bahtis and Chahngs 
Jat. are included in the Ghiraths, but they 


have been separately notified in Punjab Government Notification 
No. 63 of 18th April 1904, which has also added the Mahtons to 
the list. 

So far the effect of the Agriculturists’ Loans Act has been 
to contract saitkdrs’ loans to apriculturists, and they are now 
made on bonds ata higher rate of interest than formerly. Sahikdrs 
are, however, it would seem, taking more to legitimate trade (deopdr), 
s.¢., to wholesome dealing in lieu of the former easy method of 
drawing an income from loans secured by mortgages. 
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CHAP. Il, A, A apeegey Fand nag was started at Panjaur in pe Tahsil 
eal by regularly funding the income of certain.common land, It 
ao eee Bip inkce up all mortgages to outsiders in the village, and it 
Co-operative Cre 15 proposed to extend its operations to residents of other villages. 
Git Rometie*. Between 1852 and 1882 the number of cattle diminished in 
Seg a part Hoshiarpur and Una, and increased in the other two Tahsils, 
_&, | especially in Garhshankar ; the total increase being about 10,000. 
Sr ick Since then there has been an increase in the numbers of cattle, 
| sheep and goats and a decrease in that of ponies and mules, 
Grazing grounds are sufficient in the hilly tracts, but scant 
on the plains. The cattle of the District are not celebrated. 
They are mostly small and weak, especially inthe hills. They 
are worked from four years old. A cow costs about Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 30; and a bullock Rs. 80. There are no cattle fairs in the 
District, and cattle are asa rule purchased at-the Jullundur and 
Amritsar fairs. A male buffalo will fetch Rs. 150 and a female 
Rs. 50. Bullocks seldom get any grain; they pick up what they 
can in grazing, and are occasionally given cut fodder, such as 
chart, green wheat, senjt, &c. Milch buffaloes are better fed, , 
and are very profitable on account of their rich milk, which is 
made into gfz for sale. So long as a buffalo is looked upon as 
the most profitable of milch kine, the old indifference about 
bringing up good cows will continue, and the breed of cattle will 
accordingly not improve as fast as it might otherwise do. Many 
agriculturists now keep carts for hire, and ply them on the public 
roads in the intervals of their agricultural operations. The keep- 
ing of small carts for manure, &c., is also very common. No 
cattle fairs are held in this District. 

Sheep and goats. There are no very reliable statistics of sheep and goats for the 
District as a whole. An enumeration made early in to02 gave a 
total of 57,065 goats and 2,208 sheep in the Siwdlik Hill villages 
of the Dsstiya, Hoshiarpur and Garhshankar Tahsils. This is 
not a sheep-breeding District, and though there are two Govern- 
ment rams, very little attention is paid to them by the people. 
Most villages have a few of the common black, longtailed sheep 
and inthe winter the Gaddis bring down their flocks to the low 
hills to graze, especially to the northern end of the Siwdliks. 
Numbers of goats were up to recently kept in the hills by Gujars, 
and they, more than anything else, are responsible for the 
denudation of the Siwalik Range. They have now been excluded 
from its western face by Punjab Government Notification No. 644, 
dated tath December 1902. A common village sheep costs 
Rs. 3 or Rs 4and a goat Rs. 4 or Rs. 5, but a yood milch goat 
will fetch Rs, 7 or Rs. 8. 

es awl This is a very poor District for horses. The land, as a rule, 

Government is sub-divided amongst a number of peasant proprietors, who are 

breeding opera individually too poor to keep a horse. There is very little waste ; 
what there 1s, is in the hills, and it would be quite impossible to 
form runs or paddocks ; for the greater part of the year it is very 
difficult to obtain grass even for the horses of officers. There are 
two stallions, one Imperial and one District Board, at Garhshankar 
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and the same at Hoshiarpur. There are also two Imperial donkey Open _ 
stallions at Hoshidrpur and one each at the other Tahsils. These Agricul: 
stallions are much appreciated by the few men who possess mares, ic soee 
and they have certainly done something to improve the breed... Horse eat 
The mares of the District are small, and mules fetch a good Price. breeding opera- 
But this is not a District in which horse-breeding will ever be carried tions. 

on to any considerable extent. There are no horse fairs held here. 


Camels are kept by the residents of a few villages, but not Other animals. 

to any great extent. A camel can be bought for about Rs. 100, 
Donkeys are kept by the potters (kumhdérs), who doa good deal 
of the carrying trade between Pdlampur and Hoshiarpur. They 
fetch about Rs. 30 each. Poultry is bred near Dastiya and Tanda 
forthe Simla market, and most of the breeders are under a con- 
tract to send all their fowls up there. In the hills, the residents 
being nearly all Hindus, poultry is very scarce. 


There is a Veterinary Dispensary at Hoshidrpur with accom- 

. modation for 7 in-patients. The Veterinary Staff of the District 

consists of 3 Veterinary Assistants. Foot and mouth disease 

seems to be the most common sickness among cattle; there were 
in 1901-02 a few cases of rinderpest and anthrax. 


Bees are kept in many of the hill villages bordering on the Apiculture. 
Kangra District. The same method of domestication as found by 
Moorcroft in Kashmir is followed here also, In building a house, 
a space of about one-half foot by one foot is left in the wall, open- 
ing inwards, and having alittle round hole outside. The inner open- 
ing is covered with a basket or flat tile stuck on with mud. When 
the comb is ready, the basket or tile is carefully removed and a 
smouldering whisp of straw held in front of it. As the bees retire 
from the smoke the comb is taken out and the aperture again 
closed up. The same colony of bees will sometimes continue a 
long time in the same place. The people of the country never eat 
the comb with the honey. The honey alone sells at about four 
or five sérs for the rupee, and the wax at about two or three sérs. 





Climatic conditions enable cultivation to be successfully carried [tigation 
s, a Facclecarckr ke . . Tables 18 andjag 
on without the aid of artificial irrigation ; in consequence a coms ¢ Part 8. 
paratively small proportion of the cultivated area of the District is 

irrigated. 


Irrigation, when practised, is carried on from— 


(1) wells, generally worked with the Persian wheel, but 
occasionally (in Garhshankar Tahsil) with the rope 
and bucket ; 


(2) the Shah Nahr Canal in the northern part of the 
7 Dastiya Tahsil ; 


(3) &ahls (artificial water-courses) or surangs (‘u-nels). 

‘his method is employed to irrigate leve. areas 
found along the edges of chosjand &hads in some 
of the hilly tracts of the District. 
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The Sirwdl and Bet tracts generally and the Maira of Dasuya 
are those in which, with reference to the level of the sub- 
soil water surface, well-irrigation is possible. As the Siwdliks 
are approached the water-level falls rapidly. Wells are worked 
mainly in the Sirw4l tract, where the sub-soil water is plen- 
tiful and at a comparatively small depth. They are not very 
numerous except in the tract of clayey loam south-east of 
Garhshankar : but a taste for well-sinking seems to be growing 
in the SirwAl generally. The small size of the average holding, 
andthe fact that it is often composed of detached fields, not 
infrequently hampers well-sinking, The difficulty is often over- 
come by the owners of small adjoining plots or fields co-operating 
to construct a well for their joint irrigation, which is regulated b 
fixed béris (2.e., turns or shares). The actual site of the well 
is called the éah than, The owner in whose plot it happens to 
be situated remains proprietor of it, and he has the right to the 
trees on it. The proprietary right in the cylinder and the shares 
or turns of irrigation are regulated by the proportion of the 
cost contributed by each owner. Sometimes the Aviah than 1s 
also owned jointly ; in that case the original owner receives com- 
pensation for giving up his sole right init. Occasionally a small 
quantity of water has to be allowed to a man who has taken 
no share in the well, but whose fields being interspersed with those 
of the irrigating body, have with his permission to be traversed 
by a water-course from the well. The custom in some parts of 
the District is for the landlord to supply the wood for the well 
wheels, while the tenant has to have them made up at his own 
expense and also to erect chappars, &c. Elsewhere the tenant has 
to supply all the well appliances, the landlord not supplying even 
wood, 

The following figures relate to the wells existing in the District 
at the time of the Famine Report of 1878-79 :— 
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Some of the well irrigation is cartied on by &achcha wells with 
the ditngis or lever pole and a large watering vessel ; such wells only 
water about a quarter of an acre, and are generally* used only by 


Sainis and Ardins for market gardens, the area irrigated in the 
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Sirwal being limited by the size of the holdings. in Garhshankar CHAP. I, A. 
Tahsil the irrigating capacity of the masonry wells near Mahlpur agricul- 
and along the Tuiender border is good; there are good springs ture. 

and the area watered averages 12 or 15 acres; but elsewhere Wells, 

the wells are generally supplied by percolation (sir) rather than by 

springs (sim), and the average irrigated area is not more than 2 or 

3 acres. The method of working in the south is by the charsa 

or leather bag, and in the north by the Persian wheel. The 

former system is only possible where there is a good supply, for 

although requiring more labour, it draws much more water and 
will soon work a poor well dry. The water level, as might be 

expected in a sub-montane tract, varies. Except neat the hills, it 

enerally lies at 12’ or 14’ from the surface, and thus dhingit 
irrigation is possible. 

The Shah Nahr is an inundation canal taking out from the The Shab Nahr, 

Beds in the north-west of the District. It was originally constructed 
during the decline of the Mughal Empire. It was, however, 
allowed to silt up, and when the Jullundur Doab was annexed 
after the first Sikh War there was no actual irrigation. But 
in 1846 with the consent of the Deputy Commissioner, a number 
of the local saminddrs under the leadership of Chaudhri Dhaja 
Singh cleared out the channel at their own expense and extended 
irrigation as far as the town of Mukeridn. This success secured 
the co-operation of others, and in 1845 the canal was still further 
improved at localexpense. The Deputy Commissioner (Mr. Cust) 
then endeavoured to put the management upon a regular basis, 
It was provided that those who had co-operated to restore the 
canal should get water free; that a water-rate should be levied 
from other irrigators ; that the canal should be managed by a local 
committee or panchdyat of the shareholders in the canal ; and, 
finally, that certain powers of revision and control should be re- 
served for Government. In 1853 more money was spent on the 
canal, partly advanced by Government and partly subscribed 
by the shareholders ; but thereafter the management by a pan- 
chdyat beganto languish, and though a further sum of about 
Rs, 2,500 was contributed by the shareholders for the repair of the 
canal in 1869-70, yet on the whole the condition of the irrigation 
rather deteriorated than improved. The matter then fell into the 
hands of Mr. Perkins, Deputy Commissioner, who prosecuted it 
with vigour. In March 1871 the /amdardars and satlddrs 
interested im the irrigation executed under his auspices a written 
agreement which regulated the management of the canal 
from that time up to 1890. All rights to free water were 
abolished. Every one was to pay alike for his irrigation according 
to the area which he irrigated. These water-rates were to form 
a fund out of which the expenses of repair and maintenance were 
defrayed. The surplus was allotted—three-fourths as dividend for 
the shareholders and one-fourth as manager's fees. Finally, the 
managing panchdyat was abolished and a single manager was 
appointed, vis., Chaudhri Kharak Singh, the son of Dhaja Singh, 
under whose leadership the canal had been first restored, 
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Under this agreement the canal was managed until the first 
Revised Settlement of the District. Chaudhri Kharak Singh proved 
to be very efficient, and under him the canal was maintained in 
good condition. Gradually, however, it became apparent that it 


was desirable for Government to concern itself more closely with — 


the management of the canal. In the first place, during the 
re-assessment of the District in addition to the ordinary land 
revenue a water-advantage or owner's rate was imposed on the 
lands actually irrigated from this canal. Government thus secured 
an immediate pecuniary interest in the maintenance and extension 
of irrigation. Extension was found to be possible upon a consi- 
derable scale, but it was little likely to be undertaken unless Goy- 
ernment assumed larger and more direct powers of control ; for all 
money spent upon improvements diminished the immediate profits of 
the shareholders and of the manager. Again, the more influential 
shareholders were jealous of Kharak Singh. They conceived that 
his accounts were not under proper control, and that the benefits 
accruing to themselves were small as compared with his. Again, 
the water-rates to be paid depended upon voluntary agreement. 
If they were withheld, the only way to exact them was by civil sui. 
Accordingly negotiations were opened with a view to securing 
the entire management of the canal by Government. These nego- 
tiations were unusually protracted owing to the unwillingness of the 
shareholders to part with their property. Eventually, however, 
they executed a conveyance, under which Government assumed 
the management of the canal and acquired all the rights of the 
shareholders. The essential part of this agreement is that the 
shareholders are to receive 8 annas per ¢iumdo irrigated out of 
the water-rate and the manager 2 annas. ‘lhe remainder of 
the water-rate (vis., 8 annas per ghumdo as fixed at the present 
time) comes to Government, in consideration of which Govern- 
ment assumes the duty of maintaining the canal. Thus in 
exchange for relief from their duties and liabilities the share- 
holders have surrendered their powers and their revenues other 
than a fixed rent charge. They have become, in fact, annuitants 
upon the canal, 

The canal traverses the north of the Mukeridn Tahsil, The 
head of the canal ts near the village of Saridna on an old bed or 
creek of the Beas, called the Khadwaha which connects with that 
river a considerable distance above the head near the village of 
Changarwan, This old creek is for practical purposes a part of 
the canal, and a considerable portion of the annual cost of main- 
tenance is incurred in connection with its clearance, The work is 
difficult and expensive, as the bed of the creek consists largely of 
boulders. The bed width of the main line near its head is 50 feet 
and depth 12 to 15 feet. At the tail near the village of Unchi 
Bassi the width is some 6 feet. There are three branches (shééhs)— 
the Singhowal, the Baddan and the Panjdhdra. _ The village water- 
courses (naélds) take out from these and from the main canal, 
The field water-courses are called surdhis or atis. Kachcha outlets 
are used in the water-courses, and dams are allowed in front of 
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these. On the main canal the outlets are generally pakka and CHAP. IL, A, 
no dams are allowed. Agricul 
The canal is in reality of the inundation type, but even after St 
the river has subsided a fair supply of water is available through ~~” 
the cold weather and practically up to the next flood season. 
Irrigation is thus possible all the year round, but very little water 
‘s taken for the Rabi. In the cold weather irrigation is confined to 
lands which are to be sown with sugarcane, a crop which occupies a 
considerable area. A large portion of the canal-irrigated area bears 
two crops each year, #.e., rice in the Kharif followed by wheat 
in the Rabi, the latter being grown on the moisture left by the rice 
crop without further irrigation if, as is usual, the winter rainfall 
is sufficient. Such land often gets no manure. The canal isa 
distinct benefit to local agriculture and could be made more so by 
the observance of more scientific principles in the matters of 
alignment and water distribution. Action 1s being taken in these 
directions. 


Besides the Shah Nahr there are 17 smaller private canals 
taking out of the Khadwdla. Of these 13 have heads above 
Sandna and 4 below. The owners of these two divisions pay 
respectively Rs. 10 per 100 ghumdos or per 100 acres irrigated 
to Shah Nahr Funds. 


_ The rates charged for Shah Nahr irrigation are—(1!) water- 
advantage, on area irrigated, at Re, 1-2-0 per ghumdo ("757 acres) 
during present settlement ; thereafter as Government may fix. It 
is credited in full to Government : (2) water-rate of Ke. 1-2-0 per 
ghumdo on area irrigated either in one or both harvests: both are 
subject to diminution or enhancement at pleasure of Government, 
subject to a maximum of Re. 1-6-0 per ghumdo in the case of 
irrigation by villages or individuals hitherto owning shares. Both 
the water-advantage rate and the water-rate are levied under the 
authority of the Canal Act. Irrigators other than shareholders may 
be assessed to water-rate at any amount considered proper. 

The water-rate is thus divided— 

(a) 8 annas per ghumdo = jths to be paid to the share- 
holders : 

(6) 2 annas per ghumdo = jth to be paid to the manager: 

(c) 8 annas per ghumdo = }ths to be credited to Govern- 
ment, 

The dues paid thus amount to Rs. 2-4-0 per ghumao or Rs. 3 
per acre. The dry assessment on the Shah Nahr land may be 
put at Re, 1-8-0 per acre, and the total demand at Rs. 4-8-0. 

he total demand in the case of lands irrigated by private canals 
is somewhat over Rs. 3 per acre. 

It was further agreed that (a) the miscellaneous income 
except receipts from owners of private canals should be divided : 
ths to be paid to the shareholders, and éths to be credited to 


—_ = 
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Government . and that (4) the payments made by owners of 
private canals to be devoted entirely to the maintenance of the 
fread of the canal. 

The shareholders are tu be consulted in the appointment of 
a manager. Kharak Singh was appointed, and has been suc- 
ceeded by his son. 

In the event of a deficient supply of water, shareholders have 
a prior claim over other irtigators, The positions of their villages 
give them this advantage, even if it had not been expressly 
granted. 

The shareholders agreed to provide from 15th June to ist 
October 3 able-bodied men for each pie of share, to repair breaches, 
or to pay in default Re. 1 per day per man not supplied when 
required. This is a most important and usefal condition. 


The water-advantage rate is, as above stated, credited to 
Provincial Revenues in full. The Government share of the water- 
rate was originally credited to Provincial Funds, but practically 
ear-marked for expenditure on the canal, “ Although extensions 
and improvements will be effected at the cost of Provincial Reve- 
nues so far as the actual disbursement of funds goes, yet it is 
only intended to incur expenditure as funds become available 
owing to the profits resulting to Government from the occupier’s 
rate. Thus*extensions and improvements may be really regarded 
as to be effected from the profits of the canal itself and not at 
the cost of ‘new capital furnished by Government.’ The share- 
holders having 4 proprietary and capitalist’s interest in the canal 
will equitably be entitled to share in the extra profits arising from 
improvements and extensions so effected. It was always intended 
that the financial interest of Government in the canal should be 
represented by the water-advantage or owner's rate only, the 
Government's share of occupier’s rate being fixed so as just to 
cover the expenses ol management and provide a surplus for ex- 
tensions and improvements." Sanction has now been accorded 
to the creation of an Excluded Local Fund to which the whole of 
the Government share of the occupiers rate will be credited, and 
on which will fall the whole expenditure connected with the canal. 


The average income to Government under the head of water- 
advantage or owner's rate, during the 10 years ending 1901, was 
Rs. 12,500 showing irrigation of 10,200 acres, The total income 
from the Government share of water rate and miscellaneous 
receipts has been Rs. 70,024, and the expenditure against this has 
been about Rs. 56,000. The accumulated balance of water-rate 
income as it stood on joth June 1902 was transferred to the new 
Excluded Local Fund. 

The condition in the Shah Nahr agreement that the irrigators 
who are not shareholders may be called upon to pay more than the | 


——— eee = a_i a i - | 
*See No. 56, dated 1st November 1890, from Revenue Secretary, Punja' PERS 
ment, to Secretary to Government of India, Revenue Department. unjab Govern- 
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HOSHIARPUR DIST. | Water-mills. 
maximum water-rate of Re, 1-6-0 per ghumdo only means an in- CHAP.U, As 
crease to the Trust Fund, It does not mean any increase in the Agricul- 
profits of Government, which are expressly limited to the owner's ture. 
rate, The manager and the shareholders are entitled to their fixed c..y mane. 
10 annas a ghumdo, however much the water-rate may be. No 

arty is interested in raising the water-rate, and both are interested 
in extending irrigation. The Shah Nahr thus secures the co-opera- 
tion of the shareholders as a part of the profits comes to them. 


_ Below are given for the last twelve years figures for the area 
in acres, collections, other than water-rate, and expenditure :— 


Arta Area Receipts. Expendi- 

irrigated. assessed. ture. 
1890-91... 7047 6,063 4426 ttt 
18gi-92 + ~~ 8,213 71835 5,232 4,361 
1892-93 + 10,763 10,157 1,317 5,082 
1893-4 + os = W751 9,636 8,115 §,046 
1894-05 + 10,912 10,673 41525 5,086 
189590... 11,909) 11,607 5,061 5219 
T8Gh97 + 10,803 10,168 7:273 5253 
197-93... 10,608 10,442 4,821 5,107 
1898-99» 11,358 11,076 10,096 5232 
1899-1G00.«» 11,651 C1709 6,420 5,201 
LQOCPOT aes 11,22 10,851 5,398 5,302 
IQOT-02 s+ 11,627 10,634 7,313 5.154 
IQO2-—O3 ons ow» 11,930 11,549 7238 19,466 


The difference between columns 2 and 3 represents failed 


area, 
[ See memos. on the Shah Nahr Canal by Alex. Anderson, Esquire, and P. 
in, Esquire, 1.C.S., published on pages 243—268 of the Punjab Evidence before t 
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The third method of irrigation noticed is confined to those 
ess of the hills, ¢.g., the Siwdlik on the northern part of the 
oshidrpur Tahsil, where there is a perennial flow of water from 
springs or percolation in those portions of the cho beds which lie 
amid the hills. The ¢hos here are generally known as shads. 
The water is conducted along channels (4h/s) dug at the 
sides of the 4#ads. Their bedslope is less than that of the shads, 
and owing to the command thus obtained the water is made avail- 
able for the irrigation of level areas above the bed and on either 
side of the #dads. The channels are often carried alone tunnels 
(surangs) dug on the cliffs overhanging these fhads. The land 
irrigated in this way is called fo//a as well as ddra. Where water 
iS Fentiful as compared with the area to be irrigated there is no 
definite distribution of the water; in other cases, however, it is 
regulated by fixed shares or turns (ddris) which are again sub- 
divided as the land irrigated 13 partitioned into smaller holdings. 
In Janauri, occupancy tenants get 1o days’ irrigation in the 
month and the proprietors the rest. The baht water is also used 
to work water-mills (ehardfs). 


The construction and silt-clearance of the tunnels is a difficut 
and laborious Operation, They are dug by /oAdrs who are paip 
Re. 1 for from 5 to 12 running Adths (hdth = 12 feet). The 
tunnels are also apt to be damaged by high floods coming down 
the éhads. | 
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Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 


The extent to which produce rents are taken is a feature 
of the District. Aan* (appraisement of the landlord’s share) or bafds 
(division of the grain and straw, also called in Una bhault) constituted 
the most primitive form of rent. It is a wasteful system from the 
landlord's point of view, as there are many leakages while the crop 
is growing and while it is lying on the tenant's land before it is ready 
for division. To the same extent itis profitable to the tenant if 
he enjoys any measure of independence and the landlord’s power 
is weak. Hence the latter prefers to let his superior lands at cash 
rents, keeping only the poorer ones for dafdi if necessary. On the 
other hand, the &aw&d# system is also troublesome to the tenant, as 
the appraisement is frequently not fair, and if 6hault (bafds) is paid 
instead the landlord can harass the tenant by not sending a muAdstl 
at the proper time to superintend the division, and soon. In the 
case ar arcduce rents the landlord is, as a general rule, entitled to 
the same share of straw as of grain; while Aamins are paid not 
from the common heap, but by each party out of his own share. 

The question of rents is of some importance in this District) 
especially as regards the relations between land owners and occu- 
pancy tenants. The distinction between full membership of the 
village proprietary body, limited ownership (malkiyat kabsa) and 
occupancy rights was in many cases so slight that the latter class 
paid in many cases only a nominal seigniorage, or even none at 
all, over and above the land revenue. On the other hand, there is 
in Una Tahsil a large class of occupancy tenants who pay batdr 
or Zanfié at rates almost, if not quite, as high as those paid by 
tenants-at-will. A common rate is “45 of the gross produce, #.¢., 
half the net produce after allowing to per cent., for payment to 
kamins, or two-fifths of the gross produce plus 2 sérs per maund 
extra as scigniorage. It is called painidlis pachwanja, Thus 
the position of an occupancy tenant may be anything from that 
enjoyed by those who just escaped being owners and. who pay 
two sérs per man as mdlikénato that of the tenant who pays a 
full half da¢dz rent plus a md/ikdna, 

In Una up to Sambat 1916 (A.D. 1859) many landlords agreed 
to cash rent as prices werelow, but when in Sambat 1917 prices be- 
gan to rise they insisted on a return to rents in kind. Pesants, on 
the other hand, did not object to kind rents when grain was selling 
cheap, but they now want to pay in cash as grainis dear.t They 
do not, however, want cash rents fixed on present prices, but at the 
prices on which the assessment was based. 

As a rule occupancy tenants may cut trees standing on their 
tenancies for agricultural and domestic purposes, but may not sell 
them, though in a comparatively few cases cash-paying occupancy 
tenants holding a strong position are allowed to do this by 
custom. On the other hand, the landlord may not generally 

“Kania is the local term for muldei? or collector of the Aan. 


#The Rana of Manaswil takes chatots fixed in cash for a term of years from his 
occupancy tenants, though his rents are recorded as payable by datdi, 
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without the occupancy tenant’s consent take trees from the tenancy. 
The real intention seems to be that neither party should commit 
waste on land in which both have permanent interests. Occupancy 
tenants are entitled to consume the whole produce of fruit trees 
planted by them on their tenancies, but if sold half the price goes to 
the landlord; while that of fruit trees planted by tenants with the 
proprietor’s permission or at his request in non-tenancy lands (as is 
often done) is divided equally, 

The question of the effect of diluvion either by co or 
river action on occupancy right has been a more or less 
burning question in this District. The original rule no doubt 
was that an exclusive right to occupy a definite area lapsed 
when it ceased to be cultivated or used. The main, perhae the 
only, title to the permanent possession of an area was that it 
should be permanently used for agriculture. The result of 
this in the early days of our rule was a tendency for occupancy 
rights to cease and determine when the tenancy was washed away 
or rendered unculturable. But the idea of the permanence or 
non-limitation in respect of time of landed right always tends to 
gain strength, so that the tendency now is and has for some time 
been for occupancy rights to survivediluvial action. It is perhaps 
more noticeable in the case of cash-paying than in that of bafds 
paying tenants. Recent judicial decisions have also tended in 
the same direction ; but local custom on this point, especially in 
Una, is by no means uniform or as yet clearly ascertained, 

Tenants-at-will are called fahu or paht, a term which also 
implies generally that the tenant owns no land in the village. In 
the hill villages some old tenants-at-will pay at revenue rates, but 
their number is insignificant. An association of cultivating 
tenants is called pahdit, 


The following statement gives a few details on the con- 
ditions prevailing at the time of the Revised Settlement :— 


x, — 
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Colonel Montgomery wrote :— 


Thus, roughly speaking, two-thirds of the land under tenants in the hit’ Tahsil 
is held by tenants with right of occupancy, while in the plain the proportion is half or 
less than half. Moreover, in Una a considerable area under occupancy tenants pays 
rent-in-kind ; these kind rents are mostly at +h} of the gross | roduce, called paintdlss 
pacnwenre the proprietor taking 45 and the tenants 55 maunds in the too. This is in 
‘act a two-fifth rent ples two séra per maund kharch or extra seigniorage. The cash rents 
paid Sse Soa tenants throughout the District are, as 4 rule, at the revenue rates of 
ae village with additional seigniorage dues, ranging from 3} to 25 per cent. calculated on 
ose rates. 


The kind rents paid by tenants-at-will in the greater part of, the District are half 
produce, but in the poorest ands the rate is two-fifths or one-third, The cash rents 
vary enormously according to the quality of soil and demand for Innd. In the hills a 
a ieregeeaetd small area pays pure competition cash rents. In the plains for fairly good 
land the ordinary rate is Re- 1 per kandl, equal to about ten rupess an acre; ve 
good plots will rent for two, three, and even five rupees a kanal; on the other hand, 
some land will scarcely fetch the revenue assessed on it. The rents are i. where 
there are most industrious castes, and for this reason the cash rents of the Hoshiarpur 
and Garhshankar Tahstls are. the highest.” 


During the course of the settlement of 1579—1284 it was feared 
that the introduction of a new settlement which would free landlords 
from the engagements whereby the occupancy terants rents were 
Gxed for the term of the expiring settlement would be the signal 
for a general movement by the landlords under Section 11 of the 
Tenancy Act of 1868, and this danger was thus described by 
the then Commissioner of Settlements :-— 


# The Hoshifrpur District is very exceptionally situated in respect of the number of 
holdings of tenants with right of occupancy paying at revenue rates (with or without 
the addition of a cash seigmorage). Chere are in this District 47,775 holdings of this 
kind with an area of 90,000 acres. Reckoning by holdings this is one-seventh of the 
whole number of occupancy tenancies paying rent in this manner which exist in the 
Punjab . . «+ A fourth of these tenancies have hitherto paid no rent except the 
Government's demand, oy Selden cesses and efor sae! on oes holdings. a the 
seigniorage hitherto paic © remaining three-fourths has been very small, mot 
istatly exceeding wd ie per rupee of Government revenue, and generally only half 


of this. 
«© Seetion w1, Act XXVIII ef 1858 
i fab & - ) 

The Court may decree that the rent previously payable by aur wpartion rapa aes 
any tenanthaving aright of occupancy may be enhanced jands in the district and their 
on any of the following grounds :— holders are amo y the stur- 
re . = och diest and most skilful of the 
3rd Ground.—That the rate pald by him is— agriculturists, viz., Jats, Ardins 
if he belongs to the class described in clagse 1 of and Sainis. They are u- 


Section 5, more than fifty per contum, * ae of thee eh 
if he belongs to any of the classes specified in clause 2, 3 pe all rg ra ee a 
or 4 of Section §, more than thirty per ceotam, and convinced that they will bata 
Soedicni ra to the — specified in Section 6, mMOT® ¢5 the last point permitted by 

| fifteen per centum, — Ed ees eg oe 
below the rate of rent usually piid in the neighbourhood hy the ae Rian Code 
tenants of the same class mot having a right of occupancy sults by x iin fo en=- 
for land of » similar description with similar advantages hance their rents. What 
Rule.=[n this case the Court shall enhance bis rent to the Severe enhancements the land- 
amount claimed by the plaintiff not exceeding such rate, less lords will be tempted to claim 
fifty per centum, thirty per centum, or fifteen per centum, as under the existing terms of 
the case may be, Section 11" of Punjab 
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Tenancy Act will be understood from the annexed table comparing the average cash 
oe ed by tenante-ats ll with the new revenue rates :— 
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The evils which would result from the landlord’s attempts to 
enforce a general enhancement of the rents based on the very high 
cash rents paid by tenants-at-will under that section of the Act of 
1868 were pointed out. Burt, by the time the Revised Settlement 
records had been formally transferred to the Deputy Commissioner, 
the new Tenancy Act (XVI of 1887) had been passed and Section 11 
of the old Act replaced by Section 22 of the new Act. Neverthe- 
less in 1889 a large number of enhancement 


1685 = 202 . fas ee J : 3 | oan 
f ret suits were filed as the figuresin the margin 
rBoe wa api show. In serene upon this abnormal 
si “+ 282 number of suits, filed during the year ending 
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goth September 1899, Mr. R. M. Dane, Deputy Com missioner, 
wrote as follows :— 


During the year 6,408* suits for enhancement of rent were decided, and in 6,241* 
peek rea nen ee tae ok cain for enhancement. The rents of 
ee eee ce aattaly: | GASES Ne eee eee tenants wax, ¢ fixed by these 
2 aay ¥* decrees, and the status of the tenants was determined. The 
decision of this enorinous number of suits by the ordinary staff of the District was naturally 
‘mpossible, and Munshi Ghulam Ahmad, Officiating Extra Assistant Commissioner, was 
acially transferred from Rawalpindi to Hoshiarpur for their disposal in October 1338. 
By August 1359, the Extra Assistant Commissioner had cleared his file. The principles 
upon which the suits have been decided may be briefly described. Rates have been 
enhanced tather in accordance with the rates of rent formerly paid than in accordance 
with the quality of the land held by the tenant, and as a general rule, it may be stated 
that the rents of tenants falling under Section 5, clause 1 (a), have been fixed at one anna ; 
under Section 5, clause 1 (5), (¢) and (d), at three annas; and under Sections 6 and 8, at 
six annas in the rupee of the Government revenue. In cases in which the rents previously 
paid by tenants under Section 6 or 8 of the Act amounted to 2 or 3 annas m the 
rupee, the enhanced rents wert fixed at 8 annas, and im about a score of exceptional 
eases enhancement was decreed up to roori2 annas. On the other hand, in some cases 
in which Section 6 tenants had hitherto paid merely a nominal or perhaps no rent 
enhancement was given only up to 3 annas im the rupee. 

In a considerable number of cases, more than one-fifth of the whole number of the 
tenants succeeded in establishing rights of the highest class under Section 5, clause 1 (a), 
owing in great measure to the presumption permissively created in favour of tenants who 
have paid no rent for jo years under clause 2 of the section; but claims under Section 5, 
clause 1 (c), were as a rule unsuccessful, as the tenants were unable to adduct satistacto 
proof of settlement in the village from its foundation. The older the village, the more difficul 
was the proof. The provision of the law contained in Section 69 of the Act, that a tenant's 
rent cannot be enhanced until he has received compensation for any improvement he ma 
have effected, did not give as much trouble in this istrict as might have been expected, 
as wells, the most common form of improvement, are few. In cases in which this plea 
was put forward, the jeneth of time during which the tenant had had the benefit of the 
impravement was duly considered, and many claims were in this manner got nd of. 


The provision, a5 it stancls, 15 reel eh An improvement made by a tenant 
chortly before the passing of the Act 1 su cient to keep a landlord out of an enhancement 
that he would otherwise inevitably have obtained on the tenancy in its unimproved state.” 

In 745 of the above cases appeals were preferred, but in only 
67 of these was the Assistant Collector's decision modified or re- 
versed, and thus the question, which had at one time threatened 
to assume an acute form, was settled without creating friction 
between the landlords and their occupancy tenants. 


The wages of labour have risen in like manner. Much of the 
labour performed in the villages 1s still paid in grain; but it ts 
becoming more common to demand cash. Agricultural servants 
(Aidit) used to be content with food and clothing and eight annas 
4 month cash ; the common rate of cash now 1s one rupee, and 
sometimes more. The pay of an ordinary day labourer is now two 
andea-half or three annas ; it used to be one or two anmas. The 
wages of all artisans have risen proportionately ; the extended 
market opened for skilled labour in the big towns of the Province 
has had much to do with this.” 

Since these two paragraphs were written prices and wages 
have risen, ‘The figures given in Table 26 of Part B show the 
fluctuations in the rates of the most important food-grains, Wheat 
is now (1903) seiling at 16} sérs per rupee, barley at 20, gram at 
184, Indian corn or maize at 23, fowdr at 23 and ddjra at 18 ; 
though in the scarcity years of 1897, 1900 and igot the prices 
were double these rates. All these staples except maize have risen 
by $0 per cent. since the early eighties,—maize, the staple food of 
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the District, having alone remained unchanged except in the famine 
years. The price of firewood has slightly fallen. The rates of 
wages are now 5 to 8 annas for skilled labour and 25 to 4 annas for 
unskilled, against annas 3 to 6 and 14 to 3, respectively, per diem in 
1839-81, the rise being from $rds to $rd in both cases. The rates 
for carts and boats have fallen, but those for camels and donkeys 
have slightly risen. | 

In the District Revenue Report for 1901-02 the average cash 
rent rates per acre paid to 
tenants-at-will were stated 
to be as given in the mar- 


Bdrdni, Nakri. Cadal, 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 


i ann an iad 1 10 ai * 

Reside ee a aosg-0 ‘gin! Fn many villages 

Garhshankar «. 10 9 5§ = 23 9 5 of Una Tahsil occupancy 
ya 9 1 6 1410 20 4 1 


tenants pay Aanfiil, paying 
the appraised grain share and not the cash value of it: if they do 
not like paying bad/s or batas. There is an agitation in favour of 
cast rents, due probably in part to the increased value of grain. 
The usual fanésif rate is ysths for the landlord. 

During the first 15 years of British rule, owing to 
unprecedented peace and good harvests, prices fell very low. 
Towards the end of that time the improved communications 
established by the Government began to be utilised, and a scarcity 
of 1860-61 in other parts of the country drew away most of the 
surplus stores of the District. Since then prices have maintained a 
fair equilibrium and have never gone down so low as they ruled 
before 1860. For the purposes of the new assessment the Settle- 
ment Commissioner authorised Colonel Montgomery to take the 
average prices of 17 years, from 1862 to 1878, as the basis of the 
assessments. The difference between the average prices of the 
first 15 years of British rule and of the 17 years adopted for assess- 
ment calculations will be apparent from the table below :— 
























RADI PRODUCE. | KHARIF PRODUCE. 
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Crop. ay a Crop. 5 o 
ao a ote | r 
re: 2 | 8 3 
|g | & 
oF re 3a 
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Wheat “ st $3 | Maize... a 61 35 
Wheat and as + 60 47 | deh ond math «| 99 & go oe 
Wheat and barley... Go 37 | Chari ns - eo 47 
Barley ... ih 68 42 | Husked rice a 29 19 
Cam z. 60 37 | Unnusked rice 55 42 
Masar «. ae 56 33 | Cotton with seed | Vy Iz 
Sareon (mustard)... 2 20 | Bdjra we | 65 35 

aflower ote 48 3 Til seed oss oe | at ia 
Tobacco os 24 21 | Gur . oe | a1 15 








| The prices are stated jn adrz per rupee. 
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Colonel Montgomery wrote thus in the Settlement Report :— CHAP. 1 B. 
“ These are the prices realised by agriculturists at the harvest Rant i 
seasons. The prices quoted in the books of grain merchants are Wages and 
much higher ; for instance, where the average price realised by Prices. : 
aorculturists for wheat is 33 sérs per rupee, the average trade prices, 
price is 24 ; the same data for maize are 35 and a7 sérs Tes- 
pectively. But it is evident that in calculating prices for assess- 
ments to be paid by agriculturists, we must take the prices realised 
by agriculturists themselves, not those realised by grain merchants 
in their dealings after they have taken over the grain from them. 
The above figures will show how much prices have risen ; and, 
considering the continued improvement of communications by 
means of railways and roads, and the foreign wheat trade now 
springing up, there ts no likelihood of the prices of cereals falling 
again to any great extent. 


————$— 


CHAP. Il, C. 
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The natural forests are confined to the Siwdlik. hills and the 
Sola Singhi Range. The outer or southerly slopes of the Siwalik — 
hills are very bare and the denudation and disintegration of these 
soft sand stones have given rise to the well-known cAos, the cause 
of immense and ever-increasing damage to the rich cultivated 
lands in the plains below: the treatment of the catchment areas 
of the ehos so as to control further denudation has been under the 
consideration of Government for many years, and special legislation 
has been undertaken recently prohibiting fresh cultivation and the 
indiscriminate cutting of treesand shrubs, limiting the grazing of 
cattle, sheep and goats, and giving powers for the absolute closure 
of the most dangerous areas, measures which it is hoped will 
result in the gradual regulation of the cho action. The inner slopes 
of the Siwdliks which drain into the Jaswin Duin are sparsely 
clothed with pine (pinus longifolia) of poor growth, except in the 
extreme north-west where the range runs down to the Beas River 
and bears on its off-shoots two considerable areas of nearly pure 
bamboo forest (dendro calumus strictus) and the poorly stocked 
scrub forest known as Ban Nandpir: this latter was recorded as 
the property of Government at the first Regular Settlement and has 
remained under the management of the Deputy Commissioner, who 
also is in charge of the Government interests in all the forests 
on the Siwdlik Range with the exception of the bamboo areas 
referred to above. The slopes of the Sola Singhi Range are 
covered with extensive pine forests varying in quality from good to 
very poor. All the forests on this range which are situated in the 
Una Tahsil are controlled by the Forest Department and together 
with the bamboo forests of Karnpur and Bindrdban, in the Dastya 
Tahsfl, form part of the Kangra Forest Division. 


The Government forests in the Una Taheil are situated in the 
tappds of Dhrui, Lohara and Panjal. In the latter the forests are 
ractically pure pinus longifolia (chil), and this condition is also 
found in parts of Dhrii and Lohdra; but in other portions of 
these fappds there is a considerable and curious mixture of shorea 
robush (sd/) and of other miscellaneous scrub species, of which 
the most common are diospyros melanoxylon (simu) and cassia 
fistula (amalids). In mal/ds and sheltered situations the pine is 
well grown, but on the whole the development is poor, while the sd, 
which is far out of its natural habitat, is commonly malformed and 
occurs mainly in the form of an undergrowth never reaching 
the position of the dominant species in the mixture. The principal 
shrubs occurring in the forests. are carissa spinarum (garna) and 
dodonea viscosa (mendru) ; these often form a dense undergrowth 
in the pine forests interfering with the chances of natural regenera- 
tion which as a general rule is not satisfactory. Throughout, these 
forests have sustained great injury from the numerous forest fires 
that have occurred within the past few years. The configuration 
is curious, for from the Kangra boundary ridge the country drops 
sheer for several hundred feet and then, viewed from above, 
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appears to be a gently sloping table land running down to the CHAP.WC. 
Sohan walla; but actually it is a tangled mass of hills with tops Forests. * ~ 
varying from flat plateau to sharp ridges, cut up by deep na/ids 

with precipitous sides. 


A small portion of the present Punjab reserve was demarcated 
at the first Regular Settlement about 1848, but it was not until the 
rst May 1866 that the management of the forests was transferred 
from the Civil to the Forest Department. Up to this time the 
forests had been managed under rules based on the general rules 
of 1855, but in 1869 the Conservator of Forests represented that 
these rules were no longer applicable and suggested that an 
| attempt should be madeto obtain certain tracts as the absolute 

property of Government and that Government in return should give 

up or considerably modify its rights in other tracts. These pro- 
posals were accepted and settlement was commenced by Messrs. 

Ree and Duff in 1870 and completed in 1872, It resulted in the 

demarcation of nine blocks of forest with an aggregate area of 

10,813 acres—Lohdra A 2,580 acres, Lohdra B 1,812 acres, 

Panjél 3,610 acres, Dhrdi A 932 acres, Dhrii B 560 acres, 

Dhriii C 196 acres, Dhrii D 695 acres, Dhrdi E 8 acres, Dhrii F 

284 acres, and Dhrii G 206 acres—which, along with the Bindraban 

and Karnpur bamboo forests, were gazetted as Reserved Forests 

under Section 34 of the Forest Act in Notification No. 110 F., 

dated 6th March 1879, In order to induce the people to relinquish 

their rights in these areas the following concessions were 
granted for the remaining undemarcated forests in these three 
éappas :— 


(1) That all trees hitherto held to belong to Government 
gTowing in revenue-paying lands shall belong abso- 
lutely to the owners of such lands. 

(2) That in all wasteland, outside the Government forest,— 


(a) the /ambarddr is to see that trees are not 
needlessly cut, and to be responsible for 
the carrying out of these rules ; 

(8) no one is to sell wood or charcoal by way of ) 
trade ; 





(c) any Ahewatdér may, on the verbal permission 
of the /ambardér, cut free of charge green 
or dry wood of any description for marri- 

age or funeral ceremonies ; 


, (7) he may, with the permission of the Forest 
: Officer, cut chil trees for any necessary 
urpose other than those mentioned in the 
ast preceding rule at 4 annas a tree, the 
money thus paid to be credited to the 
village common fund (madba) ; : 
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(e) the Government reserves the right of cutting 
any timber in this waste on condition of 
paying to the malba for every tree so cut 
a sumnot less than half the market price 
of the day for similar trees growing ina 
State forest. 


(3) Gaddi shepherds or similar men possessing a custo- 
mary right of grazing are to receive pasturage 
from the State forests or the lands of the villages 
where they have formerly enjoyed this nght, but 
in which no forest has been demarcated. The 
villages from which waste has been demarcated 
have the option of excluding or admitting the 
Gaddi. If they admit them they are to receive 
their share of the grazing dues, 


As regards the remaining forests in the Una Tahsil outside 
these three fappds of Dhrii, Panjal and Lohdra, which still remain 
in the charge of the Deputy Commissioner, it was agreed— 


(1) that no restriction should be placed upon grazing ; 


(2) that chi/ trees in revenue-paying lands be given up to 
the saminddrs ; 


(3) that chi/ trees in unassessed waste lands remain the 
property of Government, and where it appears 
desirable to secure the co-operation of the people 
in their protection, the District Officer might grant 
to the saminddrs a certain portion of the price of all 
trees sold; 


(4) that the samiuddérs should be entitled to obtain the 
trees they require for all bomd fide domestic or 
agricultural purposes on the same terms as samiin- 
ddérs of Lohdra. 


The situation of the forests and the inaccessible nature of 
the ground render the extraction of timber rather difficult: more- 
over fire damage and previous cuttings have brought the forests 
into such a condition that the yield of timber will be very small 
for many years tocome. Such timber as is felled will have to be 
carried by coolies or carts to the Sohdn, and thence floated to the 
Sutlej or to the Beas at Talwdra during the rains, or carried direct 
to the Beas at or above Dehra Gopipur. There isa considerable 
demand for pine charcoal from these forests which can be carried 
away by camels from any of the intersecting ma//dés and then 
taken down to the markets in the plains by carts. All the 
Reserved Forests and the best of the Undemarcated Forests will 
now be worked regularly under the provisions of the Working Plan 
in course of preparation, but as stated above the yield will be small 
and will be mainly confined to trees fit for charcoal : such trees are 
purchased standing in the forests by the charcoal traders and fetch 
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from one to four or five rupees each in accordance with their size CHAP.1L Cy 
and accessibibty. The sdi does not grow large enough to yield rorasts. 
any timber other than « boles or ballies and ballas, but for poles ~*~ 0 
of this size there is a fair demand for building purposes on the part 

of the neighbouring villagers: unfortunately there is no demand 

for séé charcoal, a considerable amount of which could be made 

available with great benefit to the forests. 


The bamboo forests of Karnpur and Bindrdban were inherited 
by the British Government from the Sikhs, they were demarcated 
at the first Regular Settlement and their areas are 3,321 and 2,940 
acres respectively. These forests are closed se, the three 
months of the rainy season in each year, and during the other nine 
months Government has the right to close up to one-half of 
Karnpur and two-thirds of Bindraban. Ineach case 16 villages 
have the nght to graze their cattle in the open portion, to take dry 
wood for fuel and to obtain bamboos for their own use on payment 
of the cost of cutting and carriage to the depét. The forests are 
worked on a system of cuttings designed so as to give one year's 
rest after each year’s exploitation, and the average number of 
bamboos cut in past years has been about 600,000, Up tothe 
present the bamboos have been cut by Departmental Agency and 
fade over to the purchasers from depots, at fixed rates, but the 
number of bamboos sold in this manner is much below the 
possibility of the forests, and in order to imcrease the yield efforts 
are now being made to introduce the system of the sale by auction 
of the cutting rights in the various blocks, the purchaser paying in 
addition a small royalty on the bamboos he extracts. | 


Roadside arboriculture is under the District Board which Arbericultere. 
snaintains an establishment of mdfés for the purpose. 
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section D.—Mines and Minerals. 
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Gold is found in insignificant quantities in the bed of the 
sohdn and other streams. ‘The gold-washers are called dhiéla or 
mahr and the average earnings do not amount to more than three 
or four annas per diem, The value of the total yearly outturn does 
not exceed Rs. goo as arule. In some parts limestone is found, 
and at Birampur, Shahpur and Konail in Tahsfl Garhshankar there 
are quarries of some value, The proprietors of the former charge 
one rupee per cart-load. The stone in these quarries is known as 
khingrt., Limestone is also found in the ravines of the Talwéra 
hills and elsewhere. It is said to resemble marble, and the lime- 
burners select those stones which in the morning are found to be 
dry and free from dew, The total outturn of the District was 
returned at the value of Rs. 3,750 in 1901 and i902. The sand- 
stone of the Siwaliks is used by the hill-people for building 
houses, but though it is superior to the best burnt brick, the cost 
of carriage prevents its use in the plains, Gujars, however, bring 
down head-loads of it for sale in the towns where it is used in 
building platforms and parapets for wells, The construction of a 
railway would probably develop this traffic, 


/ankar of an inferior kind is found in the lower range of hills, 
Saltpetre is found in many parts, and in 1901-02 there were 22 
licenses to collect it in 14 villages, the output being 145 maunds, 
The manufacture is very simple. Earth containing saltpetre 
is placed in an earthen vessel having an aperture in the bottom. 
Water is poured into the vessel, and caught in pans, as it 
drips through. It is then boiled and poured into Res pans, 
where the sediment gradually crystalizes. A kind of white® clay 
called golu is found in several places, especially in the hills 
where the seams sometimes extend for miles. [t is used by 
the hill-people and the poorer classes in the plains for plastering 
houses. It sells in the plains at 1} annas the pakka man, | 


* The stratum near Chaghdl is bluish in colour. That near Bharwiin is white, 


———————. ——. 
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Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 


The principal manufacture of the District is in cotton fabrics, 
for which the chief emporium is Kh4npur, a suburb of Hoshiarpur. 
The main trade is in /wngis (coloured turbans) and sists (cloth 
of coloured stripes); the annual value of the trade from Khdn- 
pur alone is said to amount to three or four lakhs of rupees. 
The trade has, however, fallen off of late owing to imitations of 
Indian sisis and prints being imported in large quantities from 
England. Coarse blankets are made in considerable quantities in 
and about the town of Haridna. A good deal of rope is made 
from the muny (saccharum sara) and bagay grass (andropogon 
involutus), which grow in the District; ropes and coarse canvas 
are also made from hemp; baskets, trays, sieves, etc., are made 
from bamboo. ‘The carpenters of the District are celebrated, but 
most of the best workmen seek employment out of the District on 
the railways, and other public works, and at Simla. Brass and 
copper vessels are made at Bahddarpur, a suburb of Hoshiarpur. 
A good deal of dyeing is done from the safflower, and also from 
lac, which grows on the ber trees. The propagation of the lac 
insect on trees is becoming very common; the lac dye is used 
for dyeing wool, anda good deal is exported to Kashmir. Chapra, 
or shell-lac, is used for ornamental work on wood; and the lac- 
quered articles of this District, especially toys, have attained to 
some celebrity. 


Another occupation is the inlaying of ivory on wood. Some 
carpenters of Hoshiarpur and the neighbourhood are proficients 
at this work. Shoes are manufactured in large quantities in 
Hoshid4rpur and the neighbourhood, and exported to Delhi, 
Calcutta, and other places. The trade is principally in the 
hands of Shekhs. Good pottery is made at Tanda, where a fine 
kind of clay is obtained. The special earth needed for colouring is 
brought from a village near Garhdiwala. Surdhis and ornamental 
vessels are made; also the large earthen jars, called matts, for 
holding the boiled and undrained juice of the sugarcane (mdé 
yao). The workmen are a small colony of Kashmiris who have 
been settled in the place for many generations. 


The embroidery of cloth in coarse floss silk is commonly 
known throughout a large part of the Punjab as phulkdri, and is 
not without its artistic merits. In Hoshiarpur town this occupa- 
tion is largely followed for hire by the poorer women of the 
Bhadbra class. They have acquired quite a name as accomplished 
needle-women, and their embroidered sheets are sought after to a 
certain extent beyond the limits of the District. All possible 
means have been taken to encourage this useful industry. 


Mr. Lockwood Kipling, rity 5 of the Mayo School of Art, 
Lahore, furnished the bases of the following notes for the Gazetteer 
of 1883 on some of the special industries of the District, and these 
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have been now brought upto date. Mr. Kipling’s notes are printed 
in small type. 


“Khanpur,a suburb of Hoshidrpur, and Tanda are the centres of the cotton 
industry in this District, where, in addition to coarse cloth for ordinary wear, finer quali- 
lies, such a5 lumyés, seisis, and muslins, some of which are gold-spotted, are woven. The 
trade of Khanpur in fungis and sdsfs is said by Mr. Coldstream, C. S., to be wort! 
from 4} to 6 lakhs of rupees per annum, and its products are exported to Multan 
Peshawar, &c. English thread is almost universally used in the finer goods—a practice 
that is common elsewhere. The abolition of the cotton duties has mace it increasingly 

1S 


; hard for the native hand-loom weaver to live; but it is clear that in this, as in other 


tricts, his trade, though not in a very flourishing state, is still far from extinct.” 


Cotton-picking is done by hand by the samindérs’ womens 
kind except in the case of Rajput agriculturists and other rese 
ectable families owning large holdings, who employ the village 
ats women and pay them in kind at the rate of to to 
25 percent. of the cotton picked, The rate varies according 
to the condition of the crop. In some cases the women employed 
in picking are paid in cash at annas 1-6 toannas 2-6 per day of 8 
hours. The produce in most places is kept for home consumption, 
but the few large owners sell their surplus to traders, : 


After picking, the cotton is cleaned by hand and passed through 
the dena, a small wooden frame with rollers to separate the seed 
which is used for feeding milch cattle. The cotton js then 
reduced to a mass of fluff either by hand or more usually by the 
pinjan or bow-string. This is made of bamboo with a dried 
and cleaned sinew. The cleaned cotton is then made up into 
balls (Panis). The next operation is the spinning, for which a 
charkhaisemployed. Thecharkha is formed of two parallel discs 
the circumferences of which are connected by threads, and over 
the drum so formed passes a driving band also made of 
thread, which communicates a rapid motion to the axis of the 
spindle. The end of a fini is presented to the point of the 
spindle, which seizes the fibre and spins the thread, the piini being 
drawn away as the thread is spun, as far as the spinner’s arm 
will reach, Then the thread is slackened, and allowed to coil 
itself round the body of the spindle until the latter is full, when 


itisremoved. The spinning is done exclusively by women wh 
they are not employed in other household work. But their Ptines 
is poorly paid as they seldom make more than 12 annas p 


mensem. The growing use of yarn produced at the spinning 
mills worked by steam power accounts for this decline. Weaving 
is done by weavers and Ramddsids who make dhotars, chétis, 
khddars, khes, dotehis, dhotis, etc., in almost every village of the 
District. The cloth thus prepared is worn by the peasants them- 
selves, but if a weaver makes for sale to traders, European yarn or 
yarn manufactured at the mills worked after the European method 
in other parts of India js largely admixed with country thread. as 
without this process the goods fetch a low price an find sla 
sale, i 


The process of weaving and the instruments employad 1... 
not changed within living memory, The thread “years 
soaked in water for three day 3 tis then dried and wound tp ole 
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nardés, or hollow reeds. In short, the process of warp laying and 
weaving is the same in this District as that described in the 
monograph on cotton. 


The only trade of any importance in locally-made cloth is 
that carried on at Jejonin the Garhshankar Tahsil, at Khanpur 
in Hoshiarpur Tahsil and at Tanda in Tahsfl Dastiya. At the 
first-named place there are six big firms of Khatris and Bhabrds, 
each doing a large business, Yarn made at the spinning factories 
in Bombay and Ahmedabad is imported and retailed or advanced 
to weavers in the adjacent villages who make gadriins, 
check cloth, &c., which 1s sold to these firms. Most of 
the goods are exported in bulk to the Hill States and Kangra or to 
Kaithal in the Karnal District. A part ultimately finds its way 
to Ladakh. Exports of these goods are estimated to amount to 
Rs. 4,00,000 a year. The cloth trade of Khanpur has in con- 
sequence of the octroi system shifted to a large extent to the 
neighbouring villages. 

Stamping of cloth is done at Hoshiarpur and in a few other 
places, but the industry ts quite insignificant. Singhpur, a village 
in Tahsil Garhshankar, ts known for its good stamping work. There 
are about 20 families of Hindu Chhimbas engaged in it, but they 
do this only when they receive orders which are not numerous or 
sufficient to engage their whole time, Their earnings average 
about 6 annas per head per diem. 

“There appears to be no silk weaving of any importance. The taser silk moth 
ts common, and Mr. Coldstream has made some interesting experiments demonstrating 
the ease with which an im nt staple might be added to the products of the sul- 
Himalayan tracts. But hitherto nothing has been made of it, and the natives were not 
aware that the fafis, as they called them, hanging in numbers from the Ger trees 
were silk cocoons,” 

An attempt to introduce the mulberry-fed silk-worm was 
made by Colonel Saunders Abbott when Deputy Commissioner, 
and is thus described in a letter by Mr, Cope of Hariki written in 
1858 and published in the journal of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India: — 

“Colonel Abbott having obtained eggs from various quarters im the hulls, com- 
menced operations in the Jail of Hoshuirpur on a somewhat extensive scale, The quan. 
tity of eggs received was a seer and a quarter. The worms began to hatch in February, 
and continued to do so for some time. The Airst cocoon Was produced on. the éth af 
April, and the last on the 22nd May. The late cocoons were small and indifferent 
in quality, owing to the increasing heat; the frst of a large size and good quality. 
Many of the eggs must have been bad, or the worms must have died in hatching, as 
Colonel Abbott only obtained fifty-six seers of cocoons before baking, whereas had even 
one-third of the eggs only miscarried, he ought to have had somewhere about ten 
maunds of unbaked cocoons, He set aside twenty-four sters of cocoons for seed (they 
yield three seers of eggs), and from the remaming thirty-two seers he wound eight seers 
7f coarse silk besides four seers from the pierced cocouns and two seers of floss. 
The total expenses, including the necessary huts, which, being flimsy, could of course 
not be expected to keep out the heat, were but Rs. 120, and under these circumstances, 

the experiment, a5 a first trial, must be considered to have been very satisfactory. It 
was repeated in the following year, but in consequence of Colonel Abbott’s departure 
for England, I believe, the un ertaking was finally given up.” 

i : ;, = - @ 
In 1884 Mr. Coldstream, C.S., then Deputy Commissioner of 
Hoshiarpur, attempted to domesticate the wild silk-worm Antheroea 
Sivalika (in the vernacular known as bhamberi tutht haunte kaintr 
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or joadre), which is closely allied tothe Antheroea Paphia, or 
true /asar silk-worm, and is by far the most important of the indi- 
genous Saturnidae. Ina memorandum attached to Mr. Cookson’s 
Monograph Mr. Coldstream gives an interesting account of his 
experiments. He utilized the agency of satédars and /ambarddrs 
to collect the cocoons, which he kept in bamboo cages until they 
were ready to burst. This took place in June or July, at the 
beginning of the rains. The eggs obtained from the female moths 
were hatched out in open baskets, and the young worms were, 
when a few days old, placed out in the open on ders trees 
(Zisyphus gujuéa). An attempt to feed them by hand ended 
in failure. The deri seems to have proved to be excellently 
suited for the purpose, as after being denuded of its leaves in the 
rainy season it will in a few days send forth an abundant crop of 
fresh leaves. The Sawant (Lagerstroemita Jndica) was also tried, 
though with less success than in the case of the derz, Experi- 
ments with other trees failed. 


At the same time, it does not appear that any very complete 
measure of success attended Mr. Coldstream’s attempts to 
cultivate the worm. In hardly a single instance did he manage 
to increase the original stock; in some cases, he even finished 
with fewer cocoons than he started with. But he found no 
difficulty in reeling off the silk from the cocoon. 

“| did not find much difficulty in having it done, and I think it was well done too. 
I got for the work one of the silk-rearers from the neighbouring District of Gurdaspur. 
He had, | think, seen fasar cocoons before; at least he knew how to manage them. 
He reeled off a clean lustrous thread of four strands, keeping four cocoons bobbing in a 
dish of boiling or very hot water in front of him. tf do not believe he used sayyi or 
anything else to dissolve the natural cement: the hot water seemed to act as a sufficient 
solvent. 

The man worked at about the rate of 50 cocoons per diem, 
yielding 2} fo/és of silk. Mr. Coldstream calculated that at 
Rs. to a sér this would yield a return of five annas a day. It 
does not appear that the quality of the silk thus produced was 
tested by an expert; Rs. to per sér is apparently quoted as the 
price of the raw silk in the local market. The exact value of the 
silk of the Anfhercea Sivalika for commercial purposes and its 
adaptability for all the uses to which the silk of the fasar worm 
proper are now put still remains to be determined. The price 
quoted, however (Rs. 10 , agrees with what is recorded of the 
price of the raw silk of the A. paphia in Bengal (Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 13), and in excess of that recorded for the United Provinces 
(Rs. 7 to Rs. 4). Mr. Coldstream’s conclusions are expressed 
in the following passages :— 

“Of course it entirely remains to be proved whether the silk ca : | 3 
cocoons reared so as to be commercially eoftable. But I a ak depierrre Bass 
of fasar sericulture, as an industry for the sub-montane Districts of North India, is to be 
pts of. Considering the very inexpensive process of rearing the cocoons, that it 
could be done by women and children, that the worm is indigenous- to the Province, 
and that the attention of European manufacturers appears to have been directed to the 
commodity, it seems certainly possible that an industry may be developed. 1 think 
experiments should be encouraged. Natives should, if possible, be induced to take an 
interest in it, but this will not be probabl till European skill has shown the way to a 
profit. The conditions of successful rearing have been approximately, but not fully, 
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gauged. As above stated, my experiments as regards outturn in proportion to origi- CHAP. II, E. 
nal stock were not all successful. Still a large number of cocoons were reared, and _— 
there is no apparent reason why, when nature has been further interrogated, the secret Arts and 
of hap ps of the worms should not be discovered and success achieved. On the Manufac- 
whole, ie I cannot say I have absolutely ascertained the conditions of success, | have tures. 
seen so much in the course of my experiments as to make me believe it possible that i 

a kind of cottage industry of rearing fase, requiring absolutely no capital, and capable Sericulture, 
of being conducted by women and children, may some day arise if pains are taken, by 

ad benign and the offer of rewards, to ascertain these conditions, and to introduce the 

industry to the notice of the natives. The wild tribes of Central India rear the cocoons ; 

why should not the cottagers in the Punjab hills?" 


It is a matter for regret that Mr. Coldstream found no 
successor in his efforts to cultivate the Antheroca Stvaltha, 
Mr. Cookson’s Monograph mentions a report that Messrs. Lister 
of M4dhopur were making experiments in this direction. But 
the results of these experiments do not seem to have been any- 
where recorded, and in a pamphlet published in 1884 by 
Messrs. Lister's Manager, Mr. E. F, Keighly, and entitled “ How 
to rear Silk Worms in the Punjab,” there is no allusion at all to 
the wild” silk worm. Mr. Coldstream’s attempts at Hoshiarpur 
came to an end when he left the District. ‘‘ Notwithstanding 
the favourable climatic conditions, the enterprise of growing silk 
and rearing silk worms (sic.) seemto have been abandoned. There 
were no Europeans left to take it up on Mr. Coldstream’s transfer, 
and the people of the District lack the necessary energy and enter- 
prise. The little grove of éeri trees planted near his house to 
supply food for his silkworms was cut down by the owner on 
Mr. Coldstream’s transfer” (District Report, 1899). Up to the 
present it cannot be said that we have clear evidence that the 
Punjab can produce fasar silk, The problem is, in the first place, 
to increase the number of collected cocoons by judicious hatching 
out of the eggs and by “planting out” the young grubs on proper 
ly situated groves of beri. Unless this can be done on any con- 
siderable scale, there is primd facie but small chance of success, 
The spinner employed by Mr. Coldstream could only earn five 
annas a day when supplied with his cocoons free of charge. 


There is, however, another direction in whic’) the Anfheroea 
Sizalika might with advantage be exploited. One great objection, 
says Dr. Watt, ‘‘to the development of the Indian fasar silk 
industry is the imperfect and faulty system of Indian reeling. 
This fact is at once established by the published figures of the 
tasar reeled fibre, the Italian or improved fibre yielding three or 
four times the price of the ordinary native reeled silk” (Dictionary 
of Economic Products, Volume VI, Part III, page 151). The ease 
with which Mr. Coldstream’s silk was reeled may perhaps be 
accepted as an indication that the Anthercea Stvaiika would yield 
good results under the improved reeling process, and it would be at 
all events interesting to ascertain whether this were or not the fact. 


Mr. Coldstream left a memorandum regarding the fasar silk 
worm which may be of interest :-— 


“ The taser cocoon is met with in the wild state extensively throughout the sub- 
montane Districts of the Punjab. As far as I have observed, it is foundin this part of 
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in 1859. It seems not improbable that, following this system, a kind 
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the country only onthe bert tree (Zisyphws susyeba), but in the other parts of India it 
is found py | OY eecatle number of trees of different species. Itis of a shape not 
exactly oval, but more that of a short cylinder, with rounded ends from one to te 
inches long. It is of a dull white or yellowish colour and of a hard and rather roug 
texture. This hardness is owing to the large quantity of gummy matter with which the 
silk is matted together in the substance of the cocoon, and which has to be dissolyed out 
before the threads can be wound off. The cocoon is spun by the worm in July and 
september, and is most easly found in the cold weather, when the people cut the leaves 
and branches for fodder and to form thorn hedges. By telling the villagers to look ow 
for them they can be procured. In pops and the beginning of July, when the derz tres, 
the natural food of the worm, has a flush of fresh leaves after the first shower of rain, 
the cocoons will begin to burst. They can be laid for the purpose of hatching in large 
cages of bamboo work, or on shelves in a verandah enclosed with peg Th 
cocoons almost always burst in the evening between seven and nine o'clock. ‘Towards 
sunset the cocoons, which are to burst that evening, though they have been for eight 
months hard and dry, been to be moist at one end; and soon the moth begins to bore 
his head through the matted silk of the cocoon; gradually he emerges, disengagmg 
himself from his prison, and immediately seeks to cling to some surface with his fest 
uppermost, 50.05 to allow his wings, now ina moist and undeveloped state, to fall and 
expand in the proper direction. They rapidly spread out downwards and backwarda, 
and harden; and in a few hours the beautiful insect has reached its perfect state, A 
full-sized specimen measures from five to six inches across the wings, The females 
larger than the male; her wings are of a light yellow colour, with darker : 
sometimes of a light purple or pinkish colour, and sometimes of an ashen grey, the colour 
of light ink stains. The male is of a licht red or brick ‘colour, sometimes pinkish. 
Both have round transparent ocelli on their wings. The species I find is recognised at 
the Brith Museum as Antherda Sivalika; under Captain Hutton's classification it 
used to be Antherda Paphia. When the proper season has arrived during July, 
numbers of cocoons will burst every evening, ‘The males appear tocome out first, The 
moths should be kept, as they are hatched, in a large open-work cage made of the splints 
of bamboo, or in a netted verandah. They will pair the first or second night. If they 
are kept ina netted verandah the females will cling to the net, and attract wild males 
during the night. When the couples have separated in the morning, the females should 
be put into small baskets separately, or with only one or two companions to lay their 
» Each female will lay from 150 to 185 eggs within four or five days aera has 
ir She will then die. Neither male nor fernale moths appear to eat anything 
uring their short lives. The eggs should be collected, placed in some small receptacle, 
such as a dens, or small vessel made of a leaf or two leaves, in which natives carry curds, 
ete., and this receptacle, with about 100 eggs in it, should be hung on to a bert tree in the 
pen. ‘The worms will hatch out in from seven to nine duves th are brownish, and 
about one-fourth of an inch long, but rapidly increase in size. They will crawl on to 
the branches of the beri, and attack the succulent young leaves. The woOTm 1S a very 
handsome one; it is light pea-green with silvery spots at the spiracles along each 
side of its body. A full-grown worm is between four and five inc es long, and about 
three-fourths of an inch thick. Like the Chinese silk worm, it is most voracious, and get: 
through an Immense quantity of leaves. During this time the worm has many enemies. 
Crows and squirrels attack it; the black ants swarm up the tree to them, anda species 
of hornet stings the worm and kills it in numbers. I have nevertheless had about 200 
cocoons off one beri tree inthe open, Several little baskets of eg@s, such as I have 
described above, can be hung on one full-sized bert tree. Much may be done to protect 
the worm while roaming over the tree feeding. The trees selected to hang the eo on, 
and eventually to form the natural feeding ground of the worm, should be small and 
compact. It would be well if a number of trees were planted together, and the whole 
covered bya net. Each tree, on which worms are reared, should be surrounded by a ring 
of white ashes laid on the ground close round the trunk. This will prevent ants 
ascending the tree The worms will spin in 25 or 30 days. The cocoons can then 
be gathered. Moths will hatch out of these cocoons again in September. The 
crop hatched out I have tried, and unsuccessfully, to bring up the worms by hand 
like ordinary silk worms, by keeping them in baskets with fresh cut leaves, It dees not 
answer; the species till not domesticate, This has been Captain Coussmarker’s 
experience also in Eombay. The plan above suggested, which I have myself trie with 
satisfactory results, is a ind of semi-domestication. The worm salt pe! yess ies 
cover; it seems to need the dew of heaven and the freshest of leaves. Collecting the 
cocoons, getting their eggs, and Asap Derket on to selected trees out in the open as 
above described appears to promise the best results. 1 believe Captain Coussntabae ak 
founda similar plan answer in the Bombay Presidency, The plan here described was 
suggested to me by the late Mr. F. Halsey, but it was recommended toi than a5 
volume, entitled " Miscellaneous Papers on Silk,’ printed at the Lahore Chronicle Press 
fasar might be carried on by the such Diets; cottage on of 
sane ce cd cto Bo People in such Districts as Hoshiirpur, Riva sees 
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The embroidered phulkéri is scarcely perhaps so much worn throughout this District CHIAP: fl E. 
as in Gurdaspur, where among large crowds of women at fairs nearly every one wears an |) ——~ 
embroidered chadar, but it is made by Bhdbra women in Hoshiirpur. Some o/ the Arts and 
tmbroideri¢s from the Mission School there, sent to the Exhibition, were warnings as Manufac~ 
to the danger of ‘improving’ an already quite satisfactory mative product. The tures. 
colours were fierce and ill-assorted, and the grounds chosen were violent turkey reds and 
bright blues in smooth English cloths, instead of the rich dark kidrtva and nila of native PAulAdris, 

' ge,” 


The use of embroidered phudkdris is decreasing every day, Silk manufac- 
Light European cloths of silk or cotton are slowly taking its place, tare. 
Phulkdrt embroidery is almost exclusively done by Bhabra women 

in towns and by Jat women here and there. They earn about 

2 annas per diem. 


“ Hoshidrpur town as well as Anandpur and Tanda has a Ege trade in shoes, which Leather. 
is mostly under the control of the Sheikhs of the place. The goods are of excellent quality 
and are exported in various directions to Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi and Calcutta.” 


* A curious and interesting yaa of the District is the preparation of deer-skin 
leather carried on at Lalwan in the Garhshankar lahsfl. The leather resembles dark 
chamois, is well tanned, soft, and pliable. It is used by natives in the form of a sock or 
buskin in the cold weather and for hawk-hoods and hawking gloves, and is well suited 
for tiding-breeches, gloves, and gaiters. It is free from the offensive and permanent odour 
comnmion to most country leather, and might profitably be more extensively used by 
Europeans than it has been. Sabor is the name of the product in the dasdrs, The skins 
are imported from the desert tracts about Ferozepore and Ludhidna. The trade is 
confined entirely to one village.” 


A small ap of dyed leather and quill work, such as boxes, cigar cases, ete., 1s Leather and qiuil 


made at Ar sey by a few families,the women embroidering the patterns in strips of work. 
peacock quills. This work is probably of Nepalese origin, and it is not clear how it came 


to be taken wp in the plains. The articles made are precisely similar to those from 
Bilaspur and other places in the hills, which are hawked about Simla. Mr. Coldstream 
remarks that in families where the women embroider leath<r with quill filaments, the men 
work in gold and silver thread on shoes, etc, This trade is now practically extinct, owing 
to the decay of Anandpur.” 


Tanning is carried on by Chamars and Muhammadan Mochis, Leather work, 
and the leather used for the ordinary local requirements, mashass, 
charsds, £udds or oil receptacles, and shoes. At Hoshiarpur itself 
and in the surrounding villages shoes of better quality are made, 
and in Garhshankar ‘ahsil gloves and gaiters are manufactured 
at Lalwd4n while Posi used to be noted for its saddles, but this 
industry is now fast dying out. 


The shoe-trade at Hoshiarpur is mainly in the hands 
of a hundred Muhammadan Mochis, called Siraj. Tanned 
and dyed leather is obtained from the Chamars in villages 
through wholesale dealers and the Siraj makes the shoes 
which his women-folk embroider, and the pair earn from Re, 1 
to Rs. 1-8-0 a day, but as a class they are extravagant 
and said to be good customers to the liquor contractors. As a 
result they live from hand to mouth and are in a state of chronic 
indebtedness to the Sheikhs and Khojas who control the trade, 
taking the shoes made at low prices in repayment of their debts. 
About 6o Chamaér and 10 Bangar (Bikdneri) Chamdr families 
are also engaged in thi trade, but their workmanship is inferior 
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to that of the Sir4j. They are however much better off owing 
to their thrift. Some 10 firms of Sheikhs and Khoj4s monopolise 
the export trade, which is mainly to Hyder4bd4d Decean and 
parts of the United Provinces, The total value of the exports 
is put at Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 50,000 a year. The gold and silver 
thread used is known as Rusi fif/a and is mainly of European 
manulacture. 


At Lalwan some 40 Rdmdasfa families are employed. Deer 
skin and the hides of young buffaloes, imported from the hills 
and Maler Kotla, is used, the tanning, dyeing and manufacture 
being all done at Lalwan. The articles are sold for use in 
regiments to dealers in Patidla, Delhi, Bahawalpur and other 


| places. A worker earns from 6 to 10 annas a day and the 


exports are valued at Rs. 40,000 annually, Owing to caste pre- 
judices, however, the workers are limited in number and the 
trade is not expanding, in spite of the larger demand. 


“In this District, as throughout the Punjab, excepting in Guirdt Sidlkot and Guie&ne 
wala, the backward state of the blacksmith’s taht faeeabie oe must Eee a 

lime bea bar to the introduction of simple agricultural machinery in which there are 
iron parts liable to want repair or renewal. It is a fact that the use o the reaping waching 
would be profitable, considering the vast tracts that have to be harvested at one time and 
the high rates that are paid for labour. ‘The eats or small dykes of earth with which 
the fields are intersected present a difficulty which is perhaps not insuperable, A 
renter diificulty jf. the absence of skilled labour for repairs and adjustment. This 
is also a bar to the introduction of improved sugar-mills and other labour-saving com: 
trivances. Nothing could be ruder than the eich or (ARSE thy omnia take i : 
SCIP aN x? a tint turn these out at about an anna and-a-quarter each, but m B 

zamindars provide their own iron and wood and pay in kind for their implements i : 


There is nothing worthy of note in connection with the 
blacksmith’s craft in this District. Smelting is unknown, and agri- 
cultural implements and vessels manufactured by blacksmiths 
are of the usual kind. Like other menials the biackanat is 
generally paid in kind out of the agricultural produce, but in big 
villages and towns where payment in cash is the rule he earns 
about 4 to 6 annas a day, a 


“There 3 a considerable manufacture of brass wessele at Bahdd oi) a | 
exported in some quantities to the hills, whence some are alleged to ind eee tar 
as Ladékh. An artizan of Hoshidrpur sent a mechanical fountain to the Panic 
Exhibition which was a very good piece of work in all respects, ‘The fnick was 
exceptionally good. That artistic skill in beaten work is “not wanting was shown b 
the exhibition of some vessels in chased silver executed by a chatera of Hoshidcs of 
That he Was more accustomed to brass and copper was evident from the unnecestarp 
rit Bae of the silver, a fact which prevented the sale of some otherwise sdnicatte 
Work. 


The manufacture at Bahddurpur is still considerable, Vessels 
of brass, pital, and bell-metal, éémsz, are made. In the former 
copper (fdmda), 3 parts to 2 of zinc (fast), is used. In &dney 40 
parts of copper are used to 11} of tin, 4a/%. The raw material ig 
imported in blocks or slabs called pats and old material (phe) 
such as broken vessels, etc., is also used. All the raw materiale 
pay octroi, In alloying sohagga (borax) is used as a flux. The 
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process is carried out in mogds or earthern vessels filled with the 
metals and flux and heated in the furnace, é/a/ti. Vessels are cast 
between layers of earth, in the ig te of the vessel to be cast, 
divided by wax which melts and leaves a cavity when heated, 


The ware is exported to Kangra and throughout the District. The | 


actual workers, 7#efidrs, were once Khatris, but now form a separate 
caste, They are generally financed by the Aasseras or dealers, who 
live in Hoshidrpur town. Bahddurpur has now five forges working in 
brass and fourin sémst. Copper vessels are not manufactured, only 


repaired, 


Ordinary articles of pottery are made throughout the District 
by Kumhars, who are both Hindus and Muhammadans. Coloured 
clay toys are made by the Hindu Kuzgars, a small caste which 
ranks as high as the Chhimbds* and wears the janeo. They 
are however poor as the extent of the industry is but small. 
Kdgasi or paper pottery is remarkable for its thinness—a 
surdhi holding 2 sérs of water weighs 8 cArtdks only. It 1s 
made at Panipat in Karnal, Jhajjar in Rohtak, Shetkh Basti in 
Jullundur, Tanda in Hoshiarpur, and probably in a few other places. 
Itis mentioned by Mr. Baden Powell as being made in Kangra, but 
the District Report does not noticeit. The clay used is the 
ordinary clay, but this is prepared with much greater care than 
usual. It is steeped in water for two or three days, and carefully 
drained off, and then worked up with the hands to ensure its being 
absolutely free from pieces of 4ankar or other hard substances. 
The price is only a very little higher than that of ordinary pottery. 
Only two men however now know the art, and as they are child- 
less and jealously guard its secrets, the industry must soon die out. 
They earn about Rs. 200 per annum and only make to order. 
The wheel used is the single wheel turned by hand, but in a 
few cases a double wheel fittedin a hole 2 or 3 feet deep is used 
and is turned by hand. One man at T4nda colours and glazes 
pottery, and at the same place, Mr. Kipling observed :— 


“The best that can be made of the raw materials of the plains in mere burnt earth 
has been turned out. A large quantity of gaily painted pottery, several steps in advance 
of the rudely daubed ornaments made for and sold at all country fairs, was sent from 
this place to the Punjab Exhibition, and it is quite possible that if the ware were within 
reach of the public it might find a sale. The Tanda and Hoshiarpur artists who 
decorated these objects worked with water colours in gum merely, and the painting forbade 
any practical use being made of the vessel on which it was put. The passion of the people 
for bright colour and ornament is shown in nothing more clearly than in the fantastic toys 
radian tee fairs by village potters, who are content for the rest of the year to rake the 
simple vessels of daily use. And it is to be regretted that the materials available ate so 
perishable.” | 


_ Toys are made at Hoshiarpur, Anandpur, Dastiya and 
Tanda. 


“"The abundance of fuel on the hillsides in this district, which is along and narrow 
gub-montane tract, has led to the manufacture of glass bangles rings, especially at 
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Even Brahmin aod Khatris sometimes smoke with them, . 
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Datiya and Hajipur. It is a curious fact, and one which testifies to the strange 
simpheity and ih needs of rustic life in the Punjab, that although Chairigars 
prodiice glass of agreeable colour, and at a cheap rate, there is no use for it but in the 
orm of ch#ris or bangles, and for fairs, a toy consisting of a glass tube half filled with 


‘)) water, with a bulb at each end, How the water was got into the tube is part of the 
point of this toy, and the ascending string of bubbles completes its fascination. General 


Hott, who was Deputy Commissioner here from 1850 to 1858, interested himself 
in this subject and saciee dior glass-blowing as understood in Europe. But the entire 
absence of any native demand naturally caused the manufacture to die away. For the 
Punjab Exhibition, 1881, large quantity of small vases, sugar basins, finger-bowls, 
flower glasses, cups, and other objects were made. The colours were green, blue, yellow, 
a greenish and horny white purple, and a dim but not disagreeable amethyst tint. From 
a technical point of view these articles were very imperfect, being full of air-bubbles 
and knots, and they seldom stood straight. But if there is any truth in Mr, Ruskin's 
they are produced and look as if they were rapidly formed from a molten substance 
hastening to hardness in the artificer’s hands, then these modest vessels were at 
least ri ‘ht in principle. In Bengal, Similar glass vessels are made, and, as there 8 some 
slight demand, the workmanship has improved. If the Hoshiarpur Charigars could be 
brought nearer to European centres, it is quite possible they might learn to extend their 
trade, and that in time really beautiful objects might be produced, There is no reason why, 
when a supply of fuel is at hand, the taste and skill which are so evident in other branch 
of Indian craftsmanship should not be applied to glass. Compared with the Enelish ctt 
& indeliers in so white and brilliant colours, which are the delight of wealthy 
natives, the material of the Chérigar is dim and lustreless, But it has a distinct beauty 
of its own, and is capable of being made into many agretable and useful forms. An 
abundant supply of cheap fuel is, however, the first condition of glass manufacture.” 


Cups, glasses, &e., are now made of coloured glass at 
Dastya, but there is practically no local demand for them. In a 
maund of the £anch (glass used for bangles) there are the follow- 
ing materials:—~g sérs of sajji are pounded with 2 sérs of 
quartz and mixed with water. This mixture is made into balls 
(pinnas), which are heatedto a red heat and then cooled and 
pounded. 1} sérs borax, 1} sérs saltpetre, and 1} sérs 
kallar 13 mixed to the powder thus obtained, and the whole is 
put into the furnace in an earthen vessel, and alter three days’ 
heating it forms #anch, Borax costs Rs. 5 per maund and 
saltpetre Rs. 8 per maund. | 


_. The Kangra danch which, like that of Hoshiarpur, is used 
for bottles, &c., besides cAziris, is made from a mixture of lac, 
charcoal and sajji, and in Peshawar the glass, also used for 
matt &c., ismade from European glass, tin, copper, zine, sapje 
a ad. 


* Jullundur, Amritsar and Hoshiarpur have a preat name for ca entry, orahshle 
in the first place to the comparative abundance of goad wood. In Horii oe "Hookiie 
pur are chaukats or door frames and 64 ris or windows set in old houses, which are fine 
examples of the wood-carver’s art. Nor is it an art that is tending to extinction. in 
Work Depar Ns et ea) barracks and churches and the erections of the Public 
Vorks Department, which unha pily serve as models for intitabon: e00d bones cae 
stifl built in the hative fashion. An essential point is the introduction’ of richly carved 
doors and windows, which are very frequently worked at a distance and entirely inde 
ndent of the general design, But they always look right when fixed in their place 
tis difficult to form an estimate of the quantity produced, [t =f laces. 


very large, a5 new houses are only occasionally built, and where municipalities and Sua 


modern improvements flourish, there is a tendency to a perfectly useless and 
symmetry of plan which is fatal to any spontaneity or beauty of desi : & a 
and a. cabinet, both elaborately and richly carved TY eerted tio eee Oe 


jab the Punjab Exhibition of 1881. Both were noticeable foc thei oe ee Sail 


feelt In most Punjab architectural sculpture there is an almo entire abuts 4 

Hinda details ; and but for the occasional introduction of a figure ol Gennes in = 
ray. emaper ps pac over a door, the work would pass as Muhammadan, There were 
| sof purely Hindu form in the doors, and figure panels of divinities cccuree 
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in the cabinet, the outlines of the subjects being curiously marked in with dotted lines — 


of brass wire inlay. , i 


* Of equal and indeed superior importance as an industry which m: be expected 
to support skilled workmen thee xi inkay of iwory and brass of the District. The 
extension of this trade to articles of Kuropean use is mainly due to the efforts of 
Mr. Coldstream, C.5. For many years galmddnt, chobs, or walking staves, mirror: 
cases, and the low chawkt or octagonal table common in the Punjab and probably of. Arab 
introduction, have been made here in ghdshan wood inlaid with ivory and brass. The 
patterns were very minute and covered nearly the whole of the surface with an equal 
ages Mr. Coldstream procured tts app ication to tables, cabinets, and other 
objects, and during recent ars trade has sprung up which seems likely to er 
to still larger proportions. tis probable that in future the most profitable field’ for 
the. Hoshiirpur inlayers will lie not so much in the production of finished articles for 
European uses, in the devising of which the native workman is obviously placed at great 
disadvantage by his complete ignorance of Western usages, but im the production of 
panels and details to be afterwards worked up by European cabinet-makers. The 
faults of the mlay are a certain teiviality and insignificance of design and its too equal 
and minute distribution, At various times some of the inlayers have visited Lahare and 
have been shown at the School of Art examples of good Arabic and Indian design, and 
they have been furnished with sketches. When the blankness and ugliness of an Indian 
village are considered, it is really matter for surprise that decorative invention survives 
in any form. An effort is now being made by one of the leading London firms of im- 
porters to introduce the Hoshidrpur inlay more fully to the best. market. There are 
numbers of artizans, many of whom are in the hands of a Hindu dealer, who is naturally 


but little concerned in the artistic quality of the wares he sells. 


“At the Exhibitions of Melbourne, Jeypore and Calcutta these articles received 
prizes and were sold in considerable quantities. The ivory used is generally the waste 
stuff leit by the turners of ivory bangles and is worth from Rs.2to Rs. 4 perseer.. It 
is frequently alleged that bene, especially camel bone, is used as well as ivory; but both 
ivory comb-makers and  turners make a good deal of waste which is quite large 

nough for the small details of the inlay. Black wood, the old heart-wood of the kimmn 
(diaspyros tomentosa), incorrectly called abnils or ebony by the workmen, is occasionally 
used both a5.a ground and in combination with ivory as an inlaying material, especially 
in the familiar herring-bone pattern. 


“ Brass is also employed, but with less effect, for when foliated work in small 
att is worked in brass, it is necessary that the metal should have a better surface 


than it generally receives in the Hoshidrpur wot 


«The abundance of sidsham wood has led to the localization of the lac turner's craft 

or lacquer is a somewhat lurid brilliance of colour, caused by the general use of a tin 

ground over which transparent lac colour is laid. ‘This is in fact called afishi, or fiery, 
by the workmen, To secure the desired brilliance and asad pba aniline éolours 
ate mixed with the Ine, a practice unknown at Piikpattan, and only’ occasionally in- 
dulged in at Dera Ismail Khan. Another peculiarity ts the scratching of lin¢s of orna- 
ment or figures in one colour of lac and then filling the lines with another colour, the 
whole surface being made smooth. ‘This is the method followed in Burma, only the 
lac is applied on basket-work and nat on wood and uniform. Rude figures of divinities 
are freely introduced, and there is no denying the force of the colour or the finish of 
the surface. Larger pieces are attempted here than elsewhere, so that a collection of 
Hoshidrpur raph yeAoe ware has, at first sight, an imposing appearance. But it i3. more 
brilliant than pleasing, and the bright metallic underlay, which, with good colour, gives 
| Jepth and richness, is crude and vulgar when it shines through the fierce aniline 


purples now in favour, 






# But litile care is taken in the selection of wood, and purchasers of this work fre- 
quently find that half of a surdhi or pan-dén is riddled with worm holes till it falls 
asunder ina mass of dust. The white sap-wood of sh fiham is peculiarly lable to being 
worm-faten, while the red heart-wood is never touches 


Ht 


“There are no Kashmiri colonies in the District, and although ordinary fofs may 
be woven here and there, there is no regular trad The Industrial School at Hoshidr- 
pur, so long as Mr. Coldstream was at the head of the Distric turned out some carpet 
which, though inferior to the best jail make, were still very serviceable and saleable 
goods. ‘The refusal of a dealer to take a large stock ordered from this establishment 
likely to prosper. From this tt is hoped it may recover. sii 
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“ There is not the faintest doubt that a great trade is possible in Indian carpets, if 
they are in design. One preat eeceek of the demand for them is their durability 
as compared with carpets of English make. The warp is of strong elastic cotton threads, 
which are soft in texture and not made hard and tight by over-twisting and sizing. On 
these, woo! thread is tied, and the allowance of wool is very liberal. The looms are 
large enough to make any size of carpet, and there are therefore no seams. For ordi- 
nary English carpets the warp is of hard fine cords, and there is yery frequently an 
underlay of jute, which dots not appear either on the back or front of the carpet, but 
which gives substance and firmness to the fabric. Into this sub-structure the woollen 
threads are tightly woven, a long needle holding the loop, which, as it is cut by the with- 
drawal of the knife with which the needle is terminated, forms the pile. — he demand 
for cheapness makes economy of wool a great point in the manufacture, and many English 
carpets are in reality a firm fabric of flax or cotton and jute with a slight covering of 
wool. The jute is exceedingly hard and sharp, and as the wool is pressed agai it 
use, the softer material wears and cuts away. In an Indian carpet, the whole fabric sinks 
together under the foot. 


“ Moreover, very few of the English Jacquard power looms are more than three 
quarters of a yard wide. Hence the necessity for seams, which are the first places to 
wear threadbare. So it may be said that jt is more economical, when buying a carpet, 
to give three or four times the English price for an Indian hand-woven fabric. lt is 
not, of course, contended that bad Indian carpets are impossible, There are several 
practices, such as phuthe bharni,—literally, a false welt, a way of taking up two threads 
instead of one, which are common even in some good jail factories, and which detract 
considerably from their value. But the reneral conditions of [ndian carpet-weaving are 
distinctly more favourable to the production of a serviceable fabric than those which 
obtain in England. Afr. Morris, of the well-known Oxford Street firm of designers and 
decorators, has indeed started looms in England which are similar to those in use in 
but at a high rate. This instance, however, is scarcely necessary to prove a well-known 
fact, the demand for a good hand-made carpet. One of the difficulties that industrial 
schools like those of Hoshidrpur and Kast have to contend with i the absence of 
continuous direction by any one who isin touch with the requirements of the largest 
consumers. [t may be worth while to indicate briefly the sorts of carpets for which there 
is likely to be a regular demand. For the very best there can only be a limited sale. 
a fine count of stitch, but they must also be of ‘choice design. Where facilities exist for 
the "hereaeSe of these costly fabrics, and pains are taken to secure good designs, they 
can be profitably made; but a greater variety of patterns than such schools have con- 
tented themselves with is absolutely necessary, A cheaper carpet with no more than 
and for such goods, if the colours are good and the designs are characteristic, there will 
be an almost unlimited sale. The jails have set a pattern which is followed too faithfully 
by industrial schools. ‘This type is the design known as ‘old shawl,’ an equal and form 
less sprinkling of somewhat hot colour all over the field. And modern native desigt 
are too apt to imitate mere minuteness. In the best Persian carpets and those of Waran- 
gal, which though made in Southern India are reall of Persian origin, precisely 
as the cotton prints of Masulipatam are identical in tone and pattern with the ‘ persiennes’ 
of Teheran; the designs are bold and full of variety ; each carpet possessing a distinctive 
schools does not seem to promise much for the future; but if models of a larger and 
more artistic quality of design are followed, it may be that in time the natural aptitude 
for i which still exists will again be developed. Mr. Coldstream took great pains 
in establishing the Hoshiarpur Industrial School, and secured the co-operation of the leade | 
a ka aca ts to be hoped that a way will be found to keep 
if up. 


Woollen manufactures are of little importance in this District. 
In the hill villages and in some of those in the plains sheep 
and goats are kept less forthe wool than for the milk. The 
sheep are shorn twice a year, in spring and autumn, with the 
ordinary édé# or shear, and the wool utilised for makin coarse 
blankets which are woven by Chamars and Ramdasids. They 
buy the wool uncleaned and clean it by hand and then make it 
into a mass of fluff, occasionally using the pinjdt or bow-string 
for this purpose. ae then made into balls and spun on the 
ordinary cotton charkhi or spinning-wheel, An ordinary black 
fot 27% 45 feet sells for Rs. 2-8-0 or Rs. 3, a hiadeqag! 
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brown or grey one fetching Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-8-0. Wool-dyeing is CHAP. Ml, E. 

not practised, but prey blankets are coloured by Lakhrids at Arts and. , 

a cost of annas 3 to 3 each. Some Rs. 2,000 worth of uncleaned Manufac~ ° 
wool is also exported annually to Ludhiana, &c. Coen 


Camel’s hair is also used in small quantities for making sacks. 
It is twisted by hand, not spun, and the weavers earn from annas 
ato 4. There is no export. 


There isa considerable manufacture of ¢é# from the fibres Fibrous manu. 
of the san (crofolaria juncea). Strips of #ét are woven in lengths 
of 10 yards by 1 foot 2 inches, and sell at Rs. 1-8-oeach. The 
method of manufacture is the same as that of cotton durries; a 
web of the requisite length and breadth is spread over a level 
space, fixed on long poles at either end ; the wool is then in- 
terwoven in the usual way. Gunny-bags are alsomade. A con- 
siderable quantity of rope is made from muny (saccharum munya) 
and bagar (eriophorum comosum or connabinum) and exported 
to Jullundur. Ropes are also made largely of san, and flax (ass) 
is also used. M€unj matting is made and mats of date palm. Munj matting. 
Munj mats are made by Sdnsars, a big colony of whom ts 
found at Premgarh near Hoshiarpur and some hamlets scattered 
over other parts of the District. The Sdnsars are Muhammadans, 
They purchase the wild munj plant on the ground, have it cut on 
payment by Chamars, Giijars, etc. The thick reeds are sold for 
making chhapars and the munj stored for their own manufacture. 
The finer fibre is used in making string for beds and ropes and 
the coarse plant utilized for mats. /unj mats are sold at 5 to 6 
annas asquare yard. They are mostly exported to other Districts, 
but the total exports do not exceed Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,000 a year 
in value. The method of weaving /d/ and mats is that used in 
making hand-made cotton cloth. 


The male bamboo (Jambuse stricta) is foundin the District, 
especially in Una and Dasiya Tabhsils. The cane is cut into 
strips, cleaned, and plaited in the shape desired. The larger 
canes are used chiefly for roofing, flooring, posts and frames for 
huts, bridges, fences, boat-fittings, shafts, d#/és, and large verandah 
chicks. There is also a trade in tent poles with the Commis- 
sariat Departments at Ferozepore, Jullundur and Multan ; the 
soft thin slips are employed in making baskets of every description, 
stools, portmanteaus, bird cages, scalesand chhdbds (baskets for 
bread), Baskets called patér, changer, chhtku and chhdba are 
made from it by a class known as Mzimnds in the hills and 
Bhanjards in the plains. The men cut and prepare the bamboo 
leaves, while their women do the netting. Some fine sieves and 
chicks are also made. In the hills where wild bamboos are 
_obundant a Diémna male and female earn about 6 to 5 annas a 
‘day, but their profit in the plains is only about half this amount on 
account of the higher cost of «bamboos. The exports of bamboo 
baskets are roughly estimated at about 2,000 rupees a year. 
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CHAP. Il, E. The following list of products, with the castes engaged in the 


manufacture, is taken from the Monograph on Fibrous Products 


Arta an “a by the late Mr. H. W. Gee, CSS. S. (1899%1900):— 
tures, 


Fibrous products, | E 














San manufactures. 
Sering of eam Kasia (Muhammadans) ... | (1) Saido patti, 
Ropes of san Kazi (ditto a” ree | ap 
| "| Sheik (ditto} J ha Bahédarpur Bahian, 
Tat 2 ] oon baa 3 Naru NW. al. 
(2) | Jol ‘ ; . Moch — 
Uther castes ., cm Basidid, 
Labdaniis (Hindu) ir Jahan Khelan. 
Berets te eee are = = ave | (7 ales 
Ss (3 Gjar (Muhamma AMS) wee Ma 
Sheikh ) tos Hambra 





Kumhar (Hindu). 
| For No. 1. ifuny manufactures, 


Gijars (Muhammadans) .,. | Bast Panch Bhai 
Pathans (ditto) » | Chak Harnauli. spa 
Jats (ditto) «+ | Premgarh, 


Kahdrs ‘ditta ie Hoshi ur and Satheri. 
Ardins ditto), | a 
irs, 


Sinsars (Muhammadans). 
Other castes, 


(: I: Rop Ropes  () carpets of 





mit and other castes | 
) String of 5 »» | Réppdt (Hind 

(a) String of bagar nape (Hinde a). 
(8) String of tsi. 
For (c). 


pas ic, (| Pond ctr cane 


i Fans. 
( Hindus) 








For (d). 


Gijar (Muhammadans) 
Other castes | 6) Harse 


| Fer(e),(f)and(g), | ) and (d) Nangal Shahiddn 
ie | “Cindy OF st "On Dathrpur, (2) trae Ni 
Jan 30) 1 ts Go) 
| ta) Chaproh, {3 yea 
| Paced (14) (1s) 
Bhad 


. Kali. Ambota, (16) Barch 


a @ Chak Harnanli, 
é 
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The profits of the trade were said in the Monograph to be CHAP.1I, E. 
20to 25 per cent. for articles of san and flax, 25 per cent. Arana 
for articles of munj and bagar, and 150 per cent. for articles made Manufac- 
of date palm leaves and bamboo. tures. 


Hoshiarpur is the great centre of inlaying work and the Ivory, 
manufacture of decorative furniture in the Province, and has also fee arnanks 
several people employed in bangle-turning, The rule there Mr. T.P. Ellis, 

) holds good for everywhere where bangles are made, vis., that '** 
: itis only the outer bark of the tusk which is used for the 
manufacture of bangles. The ivory bracelet is in exceptionally 
ood demand in this part of the Province, and the majority of 
indu women hardly consider their trousseau complete without 
two or three sets. A set of these bangles comprising some- 
times as many as a hundred separate rings is termed collec- 
tively a chtira, and frequently reaches from the elbow down to 
the wrist, and as the sloping of the arm corresponds roughly with 
the shape of the tusk the outer rim of a tusk frequenty finds its 
way in graduated bangles on to a woman's arm. The end of a 
tusk, that is, the portion which is too thin to permit of more 
bangles being made, is employed in the other ivory industry of 
Hoshidrpur, inlaying, with which the District is more generally 
associated. 


The workers are for the most part ordinary carpenters, 
mostly Hindus, without being confined to any particular caste. 
They number about 40 at Basi Ghulam Hussain, 3o at Khwaspur, 
eo at Hoshidrpur, and 1oat Pur Hirdn, and in addition there are 
the children of various ages undergoing training, so that there 
are not many less than 200 actively engaged in this industry. 
As is the case in most Indian arts, the industry is hereditary, with- 
out being as exclusive as is popularly supposed, the children of 
an artizan taking to the father’s trade without reference to his 
own capabilities. Inlaying does not require the same ap lication 
and same instinct as carving, and the reason of the industry 
Si hereditary lies rather in the intense conservatism of the 
people than in the necessity for special gifts. This conservative 
peculiarity is illustrated further in this particular trade; for 
though the inlayers of Basi Ghulam Hussain have been known 
throughout the Punjab for three or four generations, and though 
the demand for decorative furniture amongst Europeans has led 
arpenters to adapt themselves to new forms, yet the peculiar 
inlaid work with ivory remains practically local. 


The organization of the workers is non-existent. Each 
worker works at his own home and for his own hand, surrounded 
by the members of his family and making the table or box, 
whatever he pleases, and completing it himself by inlaying it. 
When it is finished he takes it to the ddsdr and disposes of 
it to the best advantage he can to the dealer, who maintains a 
shop in the town, or wanders over the length and breadth of India 
from Peshawar to Calcutta, to Madras and Bombay, carrying 
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CHAP. 0, E. with him several hundred-weights of goods which he displays 


Arts and 


tures. 
Ivory. 


on the verandah: of the bungalows. There is hardly any one 
of the actual workers possessed of sufficient capital to command 
exterior service; the men appear, asa rule, to be extremely 
poor, and, living as they do from hand to mouth, the main object 
of the artizan class is to dispose of the goods as soon as possible 
for what they will fetch, 


Of training a description is impossible, as it is without 
method. It appears to consist mainly of mere intelligent watch- 
fulness on the part of the boy lookingon at his father working 
in the homestead, and picking up gradually the incidental 
points,—not a dificult task, seeing.that from his cradle he is 
surrounded by those engaged in the work, and bit by bit imitating 
those whom he has been watching. The child is usually given 
a few hints at the age of 7 or 8, and with those he may be said 
to enter on his apprenticeship such as it is, and in the course 
of 10 or 12 years he becomes a capable workman. The tools 
employed are those generally used by carpenters and ironsmiths 
for inlaying, engraving and setting. No progress has been 
made by the artizans in the improvement or invention of imple- 
ments, though some English-made machines are pradually coming 
into use ; but the better work is still done by hand. 


The profits of the trade appear to be extremely slight, the 
chief gainers being the middleman shopkeepers, who seem to have 
a kind of local understanding to keep down prices paid for the 
finished article, while charging the purchasers three and fcur 
times the amount they themselves have invested. On the rare 
occasions on which the artizans work for wages they receive from 
Rs, 4 to Rs. 16a month, and Rs. 10 may be taken as a fair 
average of the monthly income of the artizans when working for 
themselves, an amount which fades into insignificance by the 
side of the bannia’s profits. The few artizans who them- 
selves employ others make, however, a fairly handsome profit, 
sometimes as much as 100 per cent, | 


Hoshiarpur 1s supplied with ivory from Jullundur and 
Amritsar, as they are within easy and inexpensive reach, the 
individual workers being poor as a rule contenting themselves 
with procuring material from the nearest market. A cheap 
quality of ivory is preferred, as it is used only for inlaying 
principally refuse after the turning of bracelets, and the inner 
brittle portion of the tusk. ‘To some extent camel-bone js also 
used by the inlayers of Hoshiarpur, and except to the expert 
itis in inlaid work difficult to cetect the difference ; it is, how- 
ever, more pee and liable to decay, and quickly loses 
its gloss and brilliancy, though by polishing it can be temporarily 
restored, In addition, chééri, a kind of white-wood, bearing a 
superficial resemblance to inferior ivory when new and polished 
and costing about 2 annas per sér, is used either as a ground- 
work or an alternative toivory, Hoshiarpur ivory costs ies 8 
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annas to Rs 5 per sér. The workers themselves are ignorant CHAP. UW, Es, 

of distinction between the Indian and African qualities. The arts and 

character of the work is well illustrated in the appendix to the Maoutac- 
: |, tures, 

Ivory. 


Monograph. The decorations applied to furniture are extremely 
simple in design, geometrical and floral figures being practically 
exhaustive. 


The Hoshidrpur trade rose suddenly into great favour 
amongst Europeans, and the workmen have easily adapted 
themselves to decorating European furniture in addition to articles 
in native use, The first glamour of the novelty has, however, 
worn off, and, though the favour it has found amongst Europeans, 
both in India and at home, 1s not expressed as loudly as formerly, 
there is no reason to doubt it will, if only on account of tts 
effective decorative qualities, find as apy a sale in the future 
as it has done in the past. One thing, however, is necessary, 
and that is a departure in the invention of new designs, The 
workmen are capable of reproducing them, as is evidenced 
by their readiness to inlay any design they may specially be 
asked to do, and it would be well if they were encouraged 
more in this direction, so that they might the more easily satisfy 
the demand for variety in the English market, which after all ts 
the main-stay of the inlaying trade, as it is of the art of ivory 
carving. 

Kankar is burnt and converted into lime which 1s then Lime 
slaked. The pajdwa or kiln is a round mud-built structure with 
a round tank in the centre which is filled with fuel, and above this 
the ganar is stacked in layers with wood and cow-dung between. 
Paljs \eaves are used as fuel. A long narrow aperture is left 
down to the circular tank, and down this lighted fuel is thrown, 
which ignites the whole mass. Little or no wood ash mixes with 
the lime, but that of the dung does, and the lime has to be cleaned 
of this or it realizes a lower price. The burning takes 4 or 5 
days. A village with good kankar quarries makes a good income 
out of its lime. 

Bricks are mostly made by sweepers, in addition to their prick.making. 
ordinary calling, and their earnings from it average Ks. 50 of 
Rs. 100a year. The women help by collecting sweepings, &c., 
for fuel. Improved kilns in which wood only is used as fuel 
have been introduced here and there and a few Hindu contractors 
make a considerable profit out of them, but the position of the 
sweepers and Kumbhars is not being bettered in spite of the increas- 
ing demand. 

In villages smiths and carpenters work as masons also, but Masonry. 
in towns a memdr or rdj (mason) is quite a distinct artisan. 
Skilled masons have not sufficient custom in the District and 
so migrate in large numbers to Biltichistan, Simla and other places 
for work or to take contracts under the Public Works Depart- 
ment. In the hilly portion of tne District stone-cutting is also the 
mason’s occupation, Their daily wages vary from 4 to 6 annas, 


Extent to which 
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The industrial school started by Mr. Coldstream for the 
manufacture of carpets, referred to in the first edition of the 
Gazetteer, has long ceased to exist, 


As an industry oil-pressing is quite insignificant. Oil-seeds 
are pressed in an ordinary Aoh/u by Telis in villages where oil- 
seeds are grown, and the oil extracted therefrom is usually consumed 
locally. A /feif earns about 4 to 6 annasa day at this work. 
The proportion of oil to seeds is about 43 per cent. 


Saltpetre is manufactured in a few villages in the plains by 
Jhiwars. Aad/ar, obtained from old ruins or other £a/rete (4alardti) 
soil, is put into earthen pots with water sufficient to make it like 
wet plastering mud. A small hole is made in the bottom of the pot 
which 1s then placed on another sunkin the ground Salt water from 
the upper pot filters down into the lower one. The filtered fluid 
is then poured into an iron 4ardhi from which pure water is 
drained and the portion containing the salt admixture is placed 
on a fire. The whole is then condensed by heat, the saltpetre, 
which is lighter, occupying the upper layer in the solid maiter. 
After cooling it, the upper layer, which is pure saltpetre, is separated 
and the rest thrown away as useless. The produce is then sold to 
licensed dealers in explosives. The number of licenses issued for 
the eee of saltpetre last year in the whole District was 
11 only, 


The process of manufacture has been described above in 
Chapter Il, A. Owing firstly to the competition of foreign sug 

and secondly to the fact that the cultivators themselves now 
manufacture coarse sugar more than they used to do, the sugar- 


refining industry has greatly decreased in the towns. 


The chief village industries, beyond that of coarse country 
cloth which is manufactured here as elsewhere in most villages, are 
(a) the woodwork in the villages near Hoshiarpur and (b) ne 
textile fabrics made in and around Khanpur. The competition of 
foreign imports has had a prejudicial effect on both the above 
as regards quality and quantity; and it cannot be said that 
village industries are on the whole holding their own against 
foreign imports. 5 | 


There are no signs of any marked centralization of industry 
in towns, of which however there are no very important ones in 
the District. There is no application of steam or electric power in 
the District, ae 


There are no factories in the District, but a good deal of 
skilled labour emigrates more or less temporarily from the District 
for employment in the large towns in different parts of the Province 
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both in factories and on large works. No doubt the field for 
employment which is gradually becoming wider in the Province 
and in India generally tends to keep up the local standard of wages 
for skilled labour. 

The resources of the District are far from being fully deve- 
loped. The supply of shisham and other good timber trees is 
very large, yet the wood industries only employ a few hundred 
impoverished artizans. The so-called caste prejudices com- 
bined with lack of enterprise militate against industrial develop- 
ment. Thus Jats will work as common labourers, but will not 
take to the profitable manufacture of embroidered shoes which is 
thus confined to the Sir4j and Ramddsids. A potter will prefer 
to sit idle during the rains rather than learn the trade of a  Sirdj 
who in his turn is content to make shoes and leave the wholesale 
trade to the Sheikh. A Saini woman will devote her leisure to 


* 


spinning, whereby she earns a pice or so, while her Bhabra 
neighbour makes 2 annasat embroidery, Hindu traders are excluded 
by social considerations from competing with Khojds or Sheikhs 
in the leather trade. The Khatris and Kaldls of Hajipur and 
Mukeridn allow rice to be purchased unhusked by the Amritsar 
traders direct from the cultivator, though it would be profitable 
to husk the rice at Bhangdla and thus reduce the cost of 
its carriage to Amritsar. The sugarcane of the District is 
famous, yet there is no factory worked on European methods 
and so foreign sugar is competing successfully with the local 
product. 


On the other hand agriculturists of all classes have taken to 
money-lending and Rajputs are by degrees taking to the plough. 
Pathan weavers, at Khan pur, and shoe-makers have not lost 
status by taking to these occupations. A few Muhammadan 
Jats and some Ardins and Muhammadan Ré&jputs at Bajwdra 
and Tanda have taken to weaving. 


The principal trade centres are:—Hoshidrpur, Khdanpur, 
Garhshankar, Jaijon, Una, Anandpur, Dastiya and Tanda. Bhan- 
gdla is also important as the centre of the rice trade. The main 
trade route is the metalled road from Hoshidrpur to Jullundur, 
25 miles in length, and on this bullock-carts are chiefly used. 
The south of the District, comprising parts of Una and Garh- 
shankar Tahsils, is connected with the Phagwdra Station on the 
North-Western Railway by the unmetalled road to Garhshankar 
in which camels, ponies and donkeys are used. Some traffic 
also passes from the Una Tahsil to Phagwara od Jaijon and 
Mahlpur. Dastiya Tahsil sends its produce by the metalled 
road from Tanda to Jullundur, but the Mukerian and Hajipur 
circles connect with the Amritsar-Pathankot Railway. A certain 
amount of the trade to Naldgarh, Bil4spur and other Hill 
States from Dordha and Rupar is carried on ad the 
Ste and thence on mules and donkeys through Una 
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Section F.—Commerce and Trade. 


A rough estimate of the total production, exports and imports 
of food-grains, was framed for the Famine Report of 1879; 
and it was stated (page 151) that there was an annual export 
of 700,000 maunds and import of 560,000 maunds, The imports 
are principally millets and coarser grains from the tracts south of 
the Sutlej, and they are imported to take the place of large 
supplies of grain sent up into Kangra and other hill Districts. About 
half the exports are wheat, rice, gram and barley exported eastwards. 


The principal imports are:—dyes from Bombay, salt from 
Khewra, cotton from Ludhid4na and Ambala, yarn from Cawnpore, 
Ahmatlabad and Kardchi, foreign sugar from Karachi, kerosine oil 
from Karachi and Calcutta, tobacco and Atne (assafcetida) from 
Peshawar, almonds from Kabul and China, gold and silver fast 
Bombay, brass and copper-ware from Jagadhri, Delhi Amritsar and 
Moradabad, English cloth from Kombay and Delhi, spices and 
medicines from Calcutia, Bombay and Delhi,’ and cilesteds: face 
Ludhiana and Lyallpur. These articles are generally distributed all 
over tre District, but they also find their way into Kangra and 
even to Ladakh. 


The chief experts are -—sealing-wax to Delhi, charas, shoes, 
hides and lacquer-work to all parts of India, country cloth to Bom- 
bay, and mangoes to Amritsar. All these are products of this 
District and from Kangra, Ludhiana, Gurd4spur and Amritsar and 
exported in bulk. AMarar! and rasaaf are imported from Kangra 
and re-exported to all parts of India, ugar does not now appear 
to be largely exported, owing to the competition of imported 
foreign sugar, and the export of tobacco has also decreased cons 
siderably. | 

Mest of the trade of the District iS in the hands af Khatris 
Brahmins and Pathéns ; the Siids, Bhabrds, and Sheikhs of Hoshiér- 
pur are also great traders, The profession of sdhiikar, or money- 
lender, is very common. 

The small village money-lenders (séhikdrs) trade extens; eH 
on borrowed capital, advanced by the larger capitalists in towns, 
on which they pay 8 or 12 annas per cent. Per mensem. Borrowed 
capital is called rds." Turnover is satrt-patrs or, in Garhshankar 
morgher, avd with a good turnover a small trader should earn 37 
per cent., i¢., 25 per cent. for himself Plus 12 per cent. for interest 
on the borrowed capital. Circulating capital is pny. It re 
difficult to estimate the ordinary profits of trade, and they doubt. 
less vary considerably from year to year, but 122 per cent, on the 
turnover is probably the average. " This gives considerably more 
than 12} per cent. per annum, but traders only admit a profit 
of 15 or 20 per cent, | 





| Terminatia chebula : Chebula Myrobalans ; Stewarts Pager - 

* Extract of the root of Berberis aristata, Ibid. page 7. unjeb Plants, p. 8p, 

“The word is also used for capital and stock-in-trade generally. 
es 
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The Sutlej is navigable during the rains by flat-bottomed CHAP: iG. 
country boats below Rupar, but the main line of the Sirhind Canal Communi- 
is generally used, being available for navigation all the year round, cations. 
The Beas is navigable in the same manner from the point where it Navigable rivers 
enters the District, but its navigation 1s rendered stow and tedious Montgomer 
by shoals and the windings of the main stream. There are no 5-R., ¢ 116 and 
bridges on either river, but the weir across the Sutlej at the canal *” 
headworks at Ripar enables foot passengers to walk over dry shod 
in the winter months. 


The following is «list of the ferries under the charge of the 
District Board, with the distances in miles between each two. 
The collections of tolls are let out on lease :— 


Ou the Salley. | On te Beas, 
Miles, | Miles 
1. Kiratpur o :. Kathgarh 7 in the Kangra io 
2. Anandpur at 9. Bianpor ) District. 12 
4. Jandbiri 6: | 3, Pakhowdl = «. it : 
4. Bahrampur ‘ ori 44 | 4 Naushahre - a 4 
5. Nangal re ae 5 5. Manuh ra sbi ah 
6. Dhaikani 4) | 6. Mullanwdla .. sa 3 
«, Baigharidn oe o} 
| & Bhet eee ous 7 
| g. Srigobindpur ... “ St 


The two ferries on the Beas at Kathgarh and Bianpur are in 
the Kangra District, but are managed by the Hoshiarpur District 
Board. 

There is no line of railway in the District ; the nearest 

| stations of the North-Western Railway are Phagwara, 22 miles 
| from Mahlpur ; Jullundur, 25 miles from Hoshiarpur ; and Kartdr- 
pur, 19 miles from Tanda. 

Provincial roads and buildings are in the charge of the Roads and builds 
Hoshiarpur District Board, except the road from Jullundur to Steatgoat 
Dharmsdla, which is managed by the Public Works Department. SR, § 118. 

The District roads are maintained by the District Board; those m 
Una Tahsil by contract ; the rest by the establishment maintained 
by the Board. The camping-grounds belong to the Military 
Department, and are managed by the Deputy Commissioner. 
The only metalled roads in the District besides those about 
the station of Hoshiarpur are— 
(1) The Jullundur and Dharmsdla road, metalled from 
| the borders of the Lp mee District to the town of 
Hoshi4rpur, 9 miles,—under the Provincial Public 
Works Department. 
(2) Parts of the Jullundur and Naushahra ferry road, which 
goes vid Tanda, Dastiya and Mukerian. 


| But the metalling on these roads, or at least on the latter, 15 
i} mere patchwork, and they will be found below in the list of 
unmetalled roads. The unmetalled roads are numerous and fairly 
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good, but much cut up by hill torrents and chos, and from this cause 
are, in some places, notably in the Una Tahsil, impracticable 
for wheeled traffic. There are two main arteries of communication 
running parallel in the direction of the length of the District at an 
average distance of 14 or 15 miles from each other,—one on the 
south-west, the other on the north-east, of the outer Siwdlik Range, 
They both connect the Beas with the Sutle]; that on the south- 


west is described as No, 1 in the subjoined table and that on the 
north-east as No, 3, 
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HOSHIARPUR DIST. |] Roads and butidings. | Part G, 
(Places outside the District are shown in Italics,) 
———————————E CHAP. II, G. 
—— ‘5 S __ Communi- 
cations. 
Ny Roads and 
No.| Halting places. siaeked! of road and az. balldings. 


o 
a 
7 
& 
E 
E 
H 
‘ta 
= 








i ia : | commodation. 

| Gurdaspur, i 

Jarry § Be ! B. 5. "A small bon 
| | Naushera Ferry,* Beas | low belonging 
Kolidn - to orest Depart- 
te ) | ment exists, but 


Central routefrom Gur-; the building is 














Mukerifint disour vid Dasiya,| ina ruinous state, 
|| Dastya Hoshiarpur and Garh- 
| | shankar to Réipar.| {There are two 
| | Garbdfwdla There are roads to] private serdis at 
1 Jullundur from Dasiya)l Mukeridn. 
Pandori = (see route to below), 
: | Haridina =(19) and 
~Hariina pao Jecertiak ti Cal bets 
| echt : Hoshidree (2a), pig 
eeeres hipur (23) and Garh- 
t4) Jian = shankar (25). 
Garhshankar 
1 | Mazfri = 
Bildchaur 
|| Bhartdla «2. 
Taunt as 
| Asron ass 
| Rapar Ferry | | 
{ Mukeridn ... Gurddspur to Una,—see 
= : above. 
Hajipur om Hee 
Pathankat. 
Mirthal Ferry, Beas Seed as, 
ae orthern route from 
eg poe Go | Pathdnkot wid Una to “ 
Talwéra os Ripar. Cuts roads 
Devle from Jullundur at Mir- | 
3 ial thal (ro), Daulatpor 
Mubérakpur (14), and Meberkee 
)]) Churra as 
Una nee 
J] | Raipur a» 
Nangal Ferry 
|} Sutlej a 
| | Patti -— 
Kiratpur on 
| Bealidinpur sn 
Rdpar ws 


Ratisaieer  CaCannisewcsed..> Sisal Oe ee 
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vss Leaves 3 at Daulatpur 

| Sobda south of the 

| | Oho, joining 20 be- 
704% | Dak B.C. 5. fore Una ae the 
; | Village of Ispur. 




















Private bungalow, 


A cerdi construct: 








R Gpar, continued from 


| Sri Har Gobindpur .. _ Hoshidrpur as 1 


Beas riveree ae 


| Bullowdl ... a | 
Hoshidrpur hn 


Bheton Ferry, Beas ... 
{ Pandori ... 
>]. 


| 
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Notes on condition *Z* 
ReMARES. of road and ac- 
| commodation, 





Meets 6 at Polpukhta. 


——— SS 





Meets 3 at Namoli. 


vas | Metalled from 
allandur to 
dinda. f 
———E—E———— 
See 1,4, 10 





) Meets 1 at Pandori, 
13 at Dholbaha, and 
jat Daulatpur. 
| Pandori in Hoshiarpur 
| Tahsil. 
Dholbaha ... 
| Daulatpur... 





Cots 6 near Bulowdl, 1) There ia a small 
at Haridma, 12 at) mesdfor-bhdna 
Dholbaha, and 3 at| at Dholbaha, 


B.= Bungalow. C = Camping-ground. 5. = Sardi. 














REMARKS. 





——— 


aed Joins 6 at Pulpokbta 
and ¢ at Kolidn. 


ou Joins G at Kandhala, 
12 at Bodhipind, and 
| to at Khodda. 





See 2 above. | Jullandur-Dharmsdia| Metalled up to 
" Pp 








road meets 4.at Gagret 

5. C. | and 3 at Mubdrakpor. | 
64 | Dik B.C.5. 
Dak B. C. S. 





See 1 above. | Bye-road to Bharwain, | There is a omall 
cuts 3 near Baroh, reap dette et 
Mehngarwal. 
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: = CHAP.II,G. 









eam), S”-—”—”-—. = = : 
4 ‘ Communi- 
| selinat i 
ings. 


Na, 


Joins 4 at Pandoga 
and 4.at Raisi Una. 








|| Jaijon as 





Meets t at Mahiper 
and 4.af Una. 67 















a 
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| + 
= Notes on condition 
| = REMARKS, of toad and ac- 
| EF commodation, 
o 
| o 
_ —s 
Phagwdra aay :. _ Meets I at Garhshankar, 
5 at Santokhgarh, and 
(| Nawashahr a tent 
Garhi Kaningodn  .., | 
| Garhshankar ft 
| Sobdn river Prag 
santokhgarh en 
Garhshankar. | 
( 'Thina us Meets 5 near Thina and 
| t Anandpur, 
ra | Sutle] river = ta a 
| Anandpur aie 
Naewatshahe wal | ns | os | Meets ; at Baléchaur,, 
| Béléchaur.. fs w Pek 
Bhaddi... ai te | 
2 = No regular road; 
* only” somethin 
= From 1 to 5. like a goat trick 
t | exists, passable 
| gers only. 
sig | From Jadia on 4 into 
Kangra District. 
B. = Bos galow. Cl= Camping-ground. Som Serdi, 


There are combined Post and Telegraph Offices at Garh- 
shankar, Tanda and Hoshiarpur. elegrap ces at Garh 
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Section H.—Famine. 


Owing to its good rainfall, famines do not visit this District, 
The people say that the three great famines of former days, 
vis., those of AD. 1783, the chdlisa (Sambat 1840), of 1812 
(Samat 1869), and of 1433 (Sambat 1890), the maéta, affected 
this part as well as the rest of the Punjab. But experience gained 
in times of scarcity since British rule leads one to accept this 
statement with some reservation. The five occasions since this 
tract was annexed on which there was a famine or scarcity in the 
Punjab were as follows :-— 


(1) 1860-61.—A famine in the country between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna. Apparently the crops were good 
in most of this District; and the prices, which had 
been very low in the previous years, suddenly rose, 
so that this year is looked upon as the beginning of 
a new era in agricultural history. The saying is 
common that prices went up in Scmbet 1917 and 
have never gone down since. Wheat this year sold 
at 10 sérs for the rupee. 


(2) 1869-70.—The same tract was again affected, and 
the price of wheat rose to 11 sérs the rupee. 
Reltef works were instituted: but these were rather 
for immigrants from the south than for the inhabit- 
ants of the District. The crops did not totally 
all. 

(3) 1877-78.—The autumn crops failed in the drier parts 
of the District, and there was sowe distress in 
the north in the police jurisdictions of Mukerian 
and Hajipur, Relief works were carried on for a 
short time. 


(4) 1895-96.—Considerable scarcity, and wheat went to 
8 sérs per rupee. 


(5) 1899-t901.—The spring crops failed in parts, No 


relief works were necessary. 


The fact is that although only five per cent. of the whole 
cultivated area of the District is irrigated, the rainfall isso generally 
Lowtiyg and the soil so naturally moist, that a great part of the 

istrict is practically secure from drought. The parts most likely 
to suffer are the villagesin the middle and along the western 
face of the Siwdliks, and to a less extent the high and rather dry 
plain near Mukerian. But, of course, when prices are affected by 
scarcity in other parts of the Province there must be distress here 
also ; for the large body of persons having no land and reééiving 
“ty small pay for menial work are unable to supply themselves 
with the amount of food necessary for the subsistence of themselves 
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CHAPTER (I1.—-ADMINISTRATIVE, 


Section A —General Administration and Adminis- 


trative Divisions. 


The District isin the charge of a Deputy 


Commissioner 


under the control of the Commissioner of the Jullundur Division, 
There are 4 Jahsils with head-quarters at Hoshiarpur, Una, 


Dasuya and Garhshankar. 


The village headmen succeed to their office according to 
the usual rules, that is, by hereditary right, subject to the 
approval of the Deputy Commissioner; they are responsible for 
the collection of revenue, and are bound to assist in the pre- 
vention and detection of crime. Chief headmen have been 


abolished. 


4alldirs receive as remuneration life grants of one per cent. 
of the revenue of their sail from the assessment of any one 
village they choose. The grants cease on the grantee’s relinquish- 
ing his office. When a new sar/dér is appointed he can, with the 
sanction of the Financial Commissioner, change the village from 
which the grant is drawn to any other in the sail. Jagirdars being 
liable to the zai/ddrs’ cess, one per cent. is deducted from their 


assignments and paid into the treasury, 


cl 


A certain number of life grants called gaminddré or safedposht 
indms have been allowed to deserving men who are not satidérs. 
In addition to these life indms, there are some safedposhi grants 
of a semi-hereditary nature enjoyed by some of the leading agri- 
cultural families. They are semi-hereditary, because one of the 


conditions of the grant is that on the death af 


an incumbent 


his successor shall, if possible, be a member of the same 


family. If, however, there is no fit member of the same family, , 


the grant can be : awarded to some deserving iambardar of the 
same tribe, who is not already in the enjoyment of such a 


grant. 


The following statement shows the number and cae 
each s@t/ and the number of villages, with their total reves 


nue, and the dominant tribes as they now 
names of the saf/s are not always fixed, 


stand. fhe 
being known 















' DISTRICT. 


ZAILE. 

Datarpur. 

Sindhwal. 

Gondwal. 

Bodila. 

| Mukerlan. 

Bhangala. 

Amirpur. 

Pindori. 

Dasuya. 

Ghogra. * = 

Kalthon. ral 

Fattu Barkat. UD 

Safdarpur Mehsra. C 

Miani. a 

Tahil. £ 
5 





















ous ook SO = 


Urmur. 
Ghorewaha. 
Jdhanwan. 
Munak. 


Bullowal. 
Nandachaur. 
Pathralian. 
Janauri. 
Arniala Shahpur. 
Bahadurpur. 
Jahan Khelan. 
Gobindpur Khun Khan. 
Mondial. 
Rajpur. 

| Ajrom. 
Khonaura. 
Saldopattl. 

38 [ Nadalon. 

39] Lakhsihan. 

40 | Mangal Kalan. 
41 | Mahilpur. 

42| Bachhohi. 

43] Mugowal. 

44 | Paddi Sura Singh. 
45 | Padrana. 

46) Moela. 

47) Garhshankar. 








GARHSHANKAR 48) Bagwain. re) heat 
49) Saroa. Heod-quarters of District or State HOBHIARPUR / wy 
50 | Ghankol, | | é i | = Beaton 
51 | Rattewal. XY yw Spa PF a] Wen? | aii . «  « Tatsil_______. GARHSHANEKAR alec,ior 
52) Balachaur. | : > 4b Sendhba ‘ - Thana... _.___ eee _-ANASDF UU 
53] Kathgarh. z Census Towns, over $000). __ 9 
54) Bana. q ik Ls | 
55 | Binewal. *s ‘ ere s 
66 Dangoh. — Viti oc 
or | Phin Ddistrict or State, Tabsil and Thacs Boundary _ 
BB) eT ik a 
59| Tatera. Pr Tahail aod Toast ——— ———— = a= SS SS 
60] Khad. Thana. __..-----=- -+--+~..~ ee eee tabs Teieis 
61 Takarila. ps 2a)... ..-—= = +9 ee ee ee ee ee 
62| Una. Matalled Road ..-.-..~-........-..--.. Sa 
63 | Sainsowal. Vinsiethlial deere 
“a ceech BRST.HOUSES. 

UNA 66) Santokhgarh. Dhsteidt — = a ee ee [J 
67) Babhaur. PO = ne —_ 
66) Palast. Public Works Departmans.. 22 Se ee 
6 | Bhalan. Nepusthala State- 223d 
7c) Jdhandian. 

Ti| Shanopll. 
T2| Agampur. 
73] Lalpur. 
74\_ Nangal. 


= 
Litho, T. GC. Pree, Roorkes —3 0. 209-162 
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' CHAP, 1,A, = 















1. Nangli é iM 
= Lakes = oe 
3. Nangli Kalin .. a 
tee Do, 
5- c [ ane 
ee 6. Mugowdl = rape and Jat. 
se 7. Paddi Sara Singh 5 
Palin meee. Ay dong 
= 10, Garhshankar .., Rajput and t Jat 
= Dao, _ 
2 Rajput, Jas and Giijar. 
jat_and Réjpat. 
jar. 
15. Binewd! as Réjere. 





15.729 | Rajput. 
13.598 | Prien ae 
9,119 | ry 
16,516 “Bo rakmin, 
21,071 al and 
10,895 Ra Sjput, Rajput. 
14.924 | a. 
13,016 | Do, 


m1.904 | Do, 

26,240 | Brahmin, 
6,507 Brahe 

5,0g6 himin and 


19,763 Rj ut oY Gui 
17,409 | Brahmin and Réjout 
17,703 | Kanet and G djar. Put. 
1o,to4 {2 and Réjput. 

| at and Gdjar, 
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There are in all 459 licenses to carry arms now (1903) ex- CHAP. III, A. 
tant in the District as against 475 in igo2and 479 in 1901, Advaintetea. 
These cover 471 guns or rifles and 168 swords. In Una Tahsfl tion, 
195 licenses are in force, and in Garhshankar only 52, Hoshiarpur Arms licenses. 
and Dasuya having rather more than 100 each. 


Only twoestates in this District are under the Court of Courtof Wards. 
Wards. That of Bhabaur was taken over on goth Decem- 
ber 1886 with liabilities amounting to Rs. 97,882 which had been 
reduced to Rs. 79,496 by the end of tg02-03. That of Kathgarh 
was taken over on 25th August 1891, and its surplus funds amount 
to Rs. 43,708. The three wards of Kathgarh are at the Aitchison 
College, Lahore, 
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CHAP HAP. IM, Be Section B.—Justice. 
justice. ==‘ The Judicial work of the District is supervised by the Divi- 


Criminal sional and Sessions Judge of the Hoshiarpur Civil Division, 

Table 34 of Part rd fe | : 
te Rela On the whole the District is singularly free from serious and 
violent crime. Dastiya is the most criminal Tahsil, especially 


ehaudd 3: ~y 


thénds Dasiiya and Mukeridn. In théna Madhilpur the Jats and 
Mahtons are much given to fighting amongst themselves. The 
staple form of crime is burglary. F orgery and cheating are pro- 
bably very prevalent, but inthe nature of things judicial convic- 
tions for these classes of offences are difficult and comparatively 
rare. For offences of all classes the percentage of convictions to 
cases admitted is, as a rule, very low, but this is due to the ver 

small percentage obtained in petty cases; large numbers of false 
and frivolous complaints being needlessly entertained by the lower 
classes of courts, and the percentage would be raised by fully 40 
percent., if the figures relating to criminal force, assault and 
minor cases of criminal trespass and mischief (under which heads 
more false complaints are brought than under any other) were 
excluded from consideration. | 


The character and disposition of the people were thus describ- 
ed by Colonel Montgomery :— 


“The people of this District are quitt and law-abiding. ‘The criminal ctabiseins ® 
do not show any large amount of heinous crime ; petty thefts and burglary are common 
in the plains, but rare in the hills. But the District bas the unenviable notoriety of being 
the most litigious in the Province, so much so that a staff of seven Munsiffs, besides 
Extra Assistant Commissioners and other officers, manage with difficulty, to dispose of 
all the civil suits. Under these circumstances it is net to be wondered at that pleaders 
also Hourish, and at the present time there are numerous pleaders, mukhtdrs, and revenue 
apents practising in the District. Women are a fruitful source of dispute here, as they 
are all over the world. Truthfulness unfortunately is not one of the common virtues.” * 


Civil Justice, Rai Bahadur Bhawdni Das, M.A, District Judge, Hoshidrpur, 
Zt 3s. er! writes as follows on Civil Justice :-— 


" Litigation is yery heavy in this District and small cause suits are the most common. . 
aaa Say that it is abnormally high as compared with other Districts, as the people 
have taken advantage of the intricacies of law and know more of it than is good for their 
peace of mind. The District is known as Hoshidrpur® meaning a city of PP and 


they do credit to the name by being very litigious and clever in“ hair-splitting on law 
points. 


* There are the following Civil Courts in the District — 


1 District Judge, who has no other work but civil work iodo fe : 
full-time District Judge. ut civil work to do, te, isa 


t Subordinate Judge with rst class now to ‘ fe 
of value above Rs. 1,000. powers to take up original cases 


4 Extra Assistant Commissioners each with the powe Munsi 

ns the 1st Ee who are supposed to take up ssicall caiiee Prt ye 
S. 500 fo INS. 1,000 and unclasse; ry . : ie 

Ro | classed and land suits above Rs, 100 and up 


— a = 


"Not the accepted derivation, 





pied 
[ Part B. 
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” “There are sometimes 1 or 2 Assistant Commissioners or Additional Extra Assis + CHAP tite 
Commissioner with similar ia 1 Munsifl with Small ‘Cae caat siphon up ta brecloets. . ase 35 
oh Uti Rises 


Rs. too and with powers o fi 1st Class, for other suits, and 2 Munsiffs 2 a 
ac-quarters with powers to hear small cause suits up to Rs. soo and unclasse sae wets 
Suits up to Rs. 100, i.¢., 2nd class powers ofa Munaiff, Civil Justis, - — 


“There are 3 Munsiffs with similar powers at the head-quarters of Tahsils Garh- 
tesa Dasitya iy Una, and a fourth was permanently pared at Ténda—a slaca ak 
aL sinetss—with similar powers ti i Wie : ‘seme thie ry Tp 
Bela: of April nar Does till June 1902, and 1 is expected to be Pemba: again 


“ The four Tahsildars have civil powers of 3rd class Munsiffs within their respective 
Tahsils, and are supposed to hear land suits up to Rs, roo in value. Pet 


_.» There is one. Honorary Civil Judge at Anandpur, Sodhi Rim Nardyan Singh, 
with 3rd Class powers, who decides on ae shoat 400 ipa SS the Vent ail Yes 
jurisdiction in the Anandpur and Nérpur thands of the Una Tahsil.” | 


The Deputy Commissioner is not District Judge here, 

The District lies in the Hoshiarpur Cwil Division. There is ordinarily no Additional C are t 
Divisional Judge, but the Divisional Judge of this Civil Division is now aed then given besicmae Ste 
the powers of an Additional Divisional Judge of the Jullundur Division to relieve the 
officer there of excessive work. 


A vernacular Code of Custom in the way of answers to a set of. 103 questions simils 








; . Safnt to those given in Mr, Tuppeér’s 
fete 3 Sits. Volume of Castomary "Law wea 
4. Ardina. tt. Brahmins. sha. os selbst tieeeibes noted 
4 Pathdns. | 12. Dogars. in the margin.in 1884. Jt isin MS. 
 (Awdex 13. Gdjars, and was no published. eel sd 2 Bin 
6. Mahtons 14. Rajputs. kept in the Kaningo’s office w the 
7. Sheikhs. 15: Kalals. annpeest pulses and Ears copy 
& Sa 16. Chhngs Was Made in 1592 and 1 kept in 

rent. it the Divisional Judie’s bffice, 
1. Rajputs. 13. Kaldls, — 
2, Brahmins. t4, Ramddsia Julahis, 
3. Khatris. t $ Udisi Sidhs, 
4. arth 165, Sdds. Another vernacular manuseript 
5 ainfs. 4 Kanets. was written in 1870 for the tribes of 
: seh 18. Senge the Una Tahsil noted in the margin, 
g ite, | Steel ke 1 pal go 
l a elie. n customs as 
& Lobiir Tarkhdn at: Bhnrabs oi 
to. Gijar Hindu, 22, Nipeatde: 
ut. Gijar Musalmin. | 23. jars, 
12. Lobdnas. | 
(1) Succession of widows. (12) Rights of thandddmad. 1 tel 


(2) Power of widows as to transfer. | 
(3) Shares of sons. 

(4) Chdnddwand or Pagwand. 
(5) Rights of pichlags. 


(13) os after death of daugh- 
ter. 


(14) Cancellation of gifts. 
(15) Right of unmarried daughters. 
(16) Adoption by widows, 


(6) Rights of sons, of widows married bantotiedl 

chédarandasi or otherwise. (17) Who can be adopted. S29 yp Xe Sa 

(7) Rights-of sons by lower caste} (18) Rights of adopted eons. “a 
; women, 


es (19) Rights of sons born afteradoot} 
. (8) Rights of sons by slave girls. | : > Sep after adoption, 
abe * (20) Rights of adopted son to succeed 
_ (9) Right of daughters. his real ay ibn Silas a 
' (10) Gifts to sons of daughters. 


(21) Transfer of acquired or inherited 
(11) Rights of somin-law (dimdd),. property. 


| (22) Stridhan, 


if 
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The following table shows the names and powers of the 
Honorary Magistrates (April 1904) in the District a ie 
NATURE of CrimiNaL | 


JURISDICTION 
EXERCISED. 












| Powersex-| Area of jurisdic: | 

ercised as ri REMARKS, 
| a Bench, 
Powers. | Section 15, 
Criminal | 


Name of gentleman exer- 
g judicial powers. 





Sujdn Singh Bedi 







Special Magistrate 


Miin Muhammad Wiais 
Khan, of Midni. 


Miin Sher Khdn = | 





+ | Also invested with powers 





Narindar Singh, Sodhi | } 
Kishen Singh, Sodhi... | An f 
Régho Ndth Singh, Sodhi J 
Harndm Singh, Sardér ... 





| Mukeridn town 








289-93) andéhdaa. | 
Rattan Chand, Lda = ..| _ | | 
i ard Class, Ditto. 
Umar-nud-din, Munshi -_ 2-6-03 

Rim Nardin Singh, Tikka) ond Class,| 0s Local limits of the 
Sahib, Sodhi. 15-600 Nirpur and An- 
andpur fhdads, 

Hoshidrpor Dis- 

| trick. 





(@) Whipping powers. 


The Bench at Mukeridn must consist of one Hindu and 
one Muhammadan Magistrate. | 

There are practising in the District two Barristers $ 
Grade (one at Garhshankar) and 13 and Grade Pleaders 
(of whom two practise at outlying Tahsils), 17 and Grade 
Mukhtaérs (of whom only three practise in the Sadr), and 
Revenue Agents (three at Tahsils). There are Ig Ist Grade 
and g1 2nd Grade petition-writers. | 

The Registration work of the District is heavy. As usual the 
Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio Registrar, and each Tahsfld4r 
is Joint Sub-Registrar in his Tahsil, There is also a Sub-Regis- 
trar at Hoshiarpur with a Joint Sub-Registrar at Haridna. a 
Sub-Registrar at Dastiya with a Joint Sub-Registrar at Mukeridn. 
and another at Tanda: a Sub-Registrar at Garhshankar, and one 
at Una with a Joint Sub-Registrar at Anandpur, All these, 
eight in all, are non-officials. | et 
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HOsHIARPUR Dist. ] Tenures. [ Part C, 
Section C.—Land Revenue. CHAP. Ill, C. 


Regarding the tenures in this District Mr. P. J. Fagan venue. 
contributes the following interesting note :— Villege cotennes 
“Any intelligible account of land tenures must, | believe, proceed by the genetic tenures. 
method, t.¢., it must deal primarily with origins and development therefrom. From this 
point of view villages may be divided into those— 


(3) in which ancestral shares were recognized and utilized from their founda- 
tion ; 


(it) in which this was not the case, but the user and occupation of land was distri- 
buted and determined from the first in other ways. 


“2. Toclearthe ground it may be premised that in early times (which may roughly 

be taken to mean those prior to our rule) ideas of proprietary right as an exclusive 

eceea right of dealing with material objects attached themselves not so much to the 

land or soil as such, but rather to the products of land, including in that term not merely 

se tk produce, but dues, serviees and such like exacted from or rendered by actual 
tivators. - 


“3- The two classes of villages detailed above respectively point back directly to the 
sources of the two main streams of ideas, the gradual fusion of which has resulted in the 
modern conceptions of property in land current in this and in other countries. rea 
(@) political authority or social domination in various grades and shapes; (6) thea 
occupation of land by the self-cultivatiug clansman. ctual 


_..# As regards (a), political authority has tended to become proprietary connection 
with land by a rocess of attrition or degradation through the stages of feudal superior, 
seignor or overlord (urddr), assignee of land revenue (jdgirddr), farmer of the State 
revenue (:ardéddr) and such like. In each successive stage the actual personal connection 
of the above classes of persons with the management of land and the control of its 
cultivation became closer and more intimate than could be that of the Raid, political 
ruler, or tribal chief of a more or less wide tract of country, although a5 a rule they would 
not ves actually drive the plough. As the political power of such a chief or of his 
a the ictal ye snenbcileadi ln pena conquest of by a process of fission set up 

iy the necessity of providing appanag wzara) for the younger scions of the family, in 
ig far did political pdninection seth fed okie as to a The and nearer | | Ys | 
aclilacnert connection coupled of course with a concomitant restriction of the area 





_ “5. It seems to be a reasonable conclusion that in the case of villages in which pro- 
prietary status resulted, in the manner sketched above, from the qeidoat degradation and 
curtailment of political authority, or in the case of those whose founders belonged to clans 
imbued with aristocratic traditions of political status and functions, ancestral shares 
iid be recognized and followed in the original distribution of land among the original 
founders. _ In such cases the inchoate ownership of land would imply the enjoyment of 
dues, services and feudal privileges ; perhaps sls of some vestiges of political power over 
and above the mere right to gl He gash 4 certain share of agricultural produce. On the 
other hand, cultivation was perhaps more of a burden andja responsibility than a privilege ; 
while failure to develop the area of the village and to bring it under cultivation would 
involve expulsion by the ruler or his local deputy or else the forcible introduction of out- 
siders who were capable and industrious. Distribution of the area in shares would clearly 
enable a family of non-cultivating landlords of this class to meet such responsibility more 
easily, and would also tend to prevent friction and trouble in the collection of produce, and 
in the enjoyment of dues, services, Kc. i 


“6 On the other hand, where the founders or original settlers were a group of more 
or less closely related kinsmen of a comparatively low social status who actually tilled the 
soil themselves (/alidh), each family toate py the produce of its own labour, the 
necessity for a distribution of area on a definite system of shares would not arise, at least 
in the earlier stages of the life of the ee Land would be plentiful in most cases, 
and the main object would be for each family to break up and cultivate as much of the 
area round the young settlement as its resources would allow. As development proceeded 
and the group grew in size, the need fora more regular and definite method of assigning 
land for the use of the various households might arise. | | 


“7+ Enquiries made into the history of a considerable number of villages in this 
District in the majn tend to confirm the theory sketched above as to its chief features. 
oe te ane * rors oF tilage as one entirely beneath their social status, to, be 

| “H is, Arains and others of lower rank. The idea is of course now rapidl 
diappearing, but is by 


dly 
/ & by no means even yet extinct. Itisamong Rajputs that those 
Bue: 
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de system, to be noticed below. 
it to the severalty plot or plots 


result of this process and of other persis cause Cabbage 
Was to sooner or later introduce and Oster discrepancy between th: area § actual! 
held on severalty and the ancestral shores. The more or less definite = plication of 


An Wee. villages are principall found which were orig 
CHAR. fe MeO. and which may pada he be called poltidars villages, They were in the #reat maj 
Lar ~ . cases founded by an individual. After his death his or grandsons pro 
nue, divide a considerable portion of the village area an t 
remainder being kept joint or shdmildt.” The area assigned to cach sharer 
times in a compact block and sometimes in Scattered plots on the hirabands 


Tenures. 


inally held on a system of ancestral haces: 





of 
émsclves on ancestral shares, the. 
ime 





definite at the time of the Regular Settlement of 1852 to cause sf mildé lands. in 


ancestral share, “The above was t 


Iges, i said to have Leer 


ancestral shares, while 


shares, | 


Wcestr: | . he normal type ‘of development in the case of Raj 
Pattiddrs villages; but there were of course cuses of more or less 

Ht. The early definite partition on shares appears to have been 
For instance, the Banot Hdga in the Garhshankar tahsil new Consisting of a group of 


absent in some cases, 


1 Occupied by Kdluwal, the ancestor of the H 


feral y. . é 
sept, with the permission of the local ruler, — [p Was subsequently divided between his 2 


Sons, Of whom one, Posti, took the 


area of the present village of 


aiter him. He and his descendants held it without definite 


appropriating land for cultivation 


according to its means and ability, It was only in the 
course of the first Regular Settlement that it was definitely partitioned rding 

ancestral shares. ‘The case illustrates the Rajput instinctive 
recognition of ancestral shares, even when cultivation has been in 


Posi, which is named 
tition, each f 


tendency to preserve the 


temporary distezard of those Shares, Jn other cases a pattidart tenure appear to 
have overlaid and displaced a true dhaidchdre tenure (dealt with : vet ite a 


of the forcible assumption of Proprietary status by Rajput int 
ment of such a status from that ot jégiradr or ipdridaur, This 


be more fully noticed below, 


"8. The pure bhaidchdra (class I] in Paragraph 
the self-cultivating. Jat clans. Enquiry tends clearly to show that 
Settlers or founders of 5 Village, to which this class of tenure app] 


ames more or less closely connec 


always, the families Were Of the same clan, In the earlier stages of 

schold appears to:have cccupied and brought under the plough 
area surrounding the infant Village 2s its means alowed. ‘ihe comm 
recotds is faraddud hash taldar apm, As Population increased and the | 


f 


Situnted lands near the village site became more fully occupied, the initials : OF 


Promiscuous occupation appears in 
followed by a reorganization which 
Cultivated area among the original 


ted by blood or intermarriage. 









many cases, though by no means in all, to have bee 

foow the shape ot a redistribution of the occupied and 
settlers or their descendants on 4 definite system, the 
nature of which was somewhat as follows :—'The area to be distributed was divided into 


quality, ete. They Perhaps corresponded roushiy to the soil classes 
of Partition under our modern procedure. lots, variously known as 
then formed, each Consisting’ of Hon-contizuous plots sclected out of t 20 as 

: ile all generally equal in regard to quality of soil and 


ened to cach cultivating househol 


throughout: by general similarity of situation, 


be different Ads so ag 


d, or more commonly 


Subdivided by the same Principles into Plough holdings, one or more of which would be 


the generally scattered character 


reference to soil distinctions was 


een eholds to be held by them in inchoate proprictary right. The 
size of a lot would not necessarily be Uniiorm, but woyld depend on the number and cultjs 


to which it was intended to be assigned on the plough 
the original distribution was made is apparent from 
of the existing propric holdings, and from the 
fact that at the last settlement a distribution oi FevVenhue at & wuiorm rate on areg without 


found possible in a ree num 


. area remained over for common 
other purposes, and, more important still, for Subsequent appropriat: 


ber of villages. ‘The 


ain I 
No definite idea of joint Cwnership in the form Gf JOINE Lenancy, coparcenary or 
CXists over the Village sésclaus die was, | believe, in 


ty common such as naw 


origi iility for ate eee and cultivation by individual! families. 
side tt Settler ACTS ain or COMMoan Taizinr ic... si long 25 iL We nol appror rated [ and 
thus Subsequently appropriated” gr ewer Suita oe 


nd brought. under cultivation 


mae : . a 
Aolding of the occupant and similarly, held. It was oly j 


pre a Fegards to this area, [ts Main recosnized characteristic Was ap 
Vai 


: irom. the | 


n the course of the 


| 
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definition of rights at Regular Settlement that the principle of a joint or roena: 
tenure of the waste on shares proportionate to Serine Fe Scnnety hash vasad khewat ir 
settlement jargon, or duma sett in local parlance) was rather fictitiously introduced and 
accepted in the case of these pure dhardehdra villages. The above may be compares 
with what has been written in paragraph 7 about shdmifd# tenure in pattiddet villages. 
Even now itis generally admitted that individual owners can occupy skdmildt according to 
their means and ability to cultivate it (Samdjih gadr aft). This is of course very indefi- 
nite, but i shows that, at the time of appropriation, attention is not paid to the precise 
recorded share of the cecupier, though no doubt if he occupied an area glaringly in excess 
of such share, there would be protests which might probably lead to partition. [t isa 
recognized principle that a proprietor thus occupying shdmifdt for cultivation cannot be 
ejected until partition, The pure diaidehdra tenures which have been dealt with in this 
: h are found among self-cultivating peasant tribes such as Gujars, Sainis, Ardins, 
as well as est, Pt They occur but rarely among Rajputs. [It will be seen that the 
earliest stage of bhardchdra villages did not exhibit land tenure in any joint, communal or 
collective form beyond the limits of the family or household. Family severalty was the 
form in which land and its produce was actually used and enjoyed. It was political, 
agncultural, and economic conditions which necessitated personal union in villages, and not 
A mere instinctive tendency to hold and cultivate large areas on a collective tenure. 






“Q Reverting to the remarks made at the end of paragraph 7, it is highly probable, 
if not certain, that in villages where a pattiddri has displaced a bhattehden tenure, the 
descendants of the original settlers are mainly the present occupancy tenants. It was by 
according them this status, that their initial position in the village was recognized at the 
Regular Settlement. 


“ An interesting variety of tenure occurs in those cases in which the R4jput ruler, or 
interloper, or the gdgieddr, while making his control felt and enjoying dues, services, &c., 
was not able to eiageon oust the original settlers or their descendants from their semi- 
independent position and to obliterate the original tenure. Im such cases the Settler's 
kin were treated as proprietors at the Regular Settlement, while the estate of the overlord 
was limited to a right to take as o survival of his superior status certain falvgddri dues 
which when not collected in kind were fixed at a certain proportion of the land revenue, 
In these villages the descendants of the settlers hnd generally manaved to continue to 
collect for themselves dues in kind at one sér per maund (sér mant) from other cultivators 
in addition to those rendered to the Rajput superior or to the Jdgieddr ; and this fact 

ippears to have been treated at the Regular Settlement as a distinct work of proprictary 
rent. A similar arrangement appears to have existed in the case of some villares farmed 
by the Sikhs to ijdrdddérs. One other class of villace occurs in which at Regular 
settlement resident cultivators of all classes, whether settler’s kin or not, were recorded as 
ietors, and falugddri rights were granted to some Rajput seytnor. In these cases 
fhe taster had seidant! ly not succeeded in securing complete domination and control over 
the cultivation of the village, while on the other hand the descendants of the original 
founders had not succeeded in maintaining themselves in a Position separate from and 
superior to the other resident cultivators. : 


"to. The tenures in the hills about Bharwd4in ore, generally speaking, of types inter- 
mediate between the patiiddr® tenures of itl 9c as sketched in paragraph 7 and the 
tenures of the Kangra hill villages a5 described in pages 57— 59 of Baden Powell’s Indian 
Village Community. Inthe lower and more level portions th approximate to the 
former, ¢xcept that the proprietors are in many cases Brahmins, whose ancestors received 
Esentteareaiea less extensive areas from the hill Rajds. In the higher and more 

roken country the exisiting mauzas consist of collections, artificially made for administra. 
tive purposes, of scattered hamlets (basis or deheds), each surrounded by afew cultivated 
fields in the adjacent valleys and ravines. The site of each hamlet with the comparn: 
‘tively level and cultivable land around it appears to have been originally granted by the 
local Rajé to a small family or household of settlers. Plots so granted were called dels, 
Over these the grantees had a fairly permanent tenure subject to payment of the Raja's 





revenue demand, and they also enjoyed a customary common of pasture and of necess 
wood-cutting over the adjoining ay waste, which was otherwise strictly regurded as the 
property of the Raja or overlord. ‘The holders of one éehr stood in no communal or col- 
tective relations with those of the next one. For administrative purposes several neigt 
bouring dehrs under the Rajais constituted a #ika. Under our cule two or more Hide 
were formed into a mauza or estate, and the interjacent waste was included within the 
proprictary limits of the mauza, the tenure of which was very artificially described as 
hatdck dra. 

_, 11- Inthe riverain villages of the Beas and Sutlej, which are mainly held by self 
cultivating clans of Jats and Gijars, traces survive of a form of tenure which seems at 
first sight to have been communalor collective. The area within or immediately adjoining 
the river-bed (mand darya) was ey not definitely partitioned and held in perma: 
nent séveralty, but the land occupied and cultivated by a tam : 

‘state of things was, however, due not toany preference for joint tenures, but rather to the 
frequent changes in the quality and situation of land ensuing in the capricious action of a 


ily shifted at intervals, This: 


venue, ‘2 - 


Village 


nities and 
tenures, ~ 
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CHAP. Ill, C, shifting river. Where conditions on henge neous Permanent occupation by individuals 
| Kise, » or families of definite plots wns often hardly practicable. What really happened was the 
Land Re- h individual or family was at liberty to orcy ¥ and cultivate 50 much 6 the cultivable 
Land Re- each y at Mer enn ne # B | i ) 
venue, land thrown up by the nver Of Surviving its diluvial action as its means allowed. The 
ripe: tenure was thus so far as possible one in severalty, and would have become a permanent 
village aA one but for recurring diluvion and alluvion, There is no real trace of actual joint cultiva. 


tion of the whole area su bject to river action. The state of things described above was 
probably the origin of the custom still prevalent in some Villages b which the site of land 
owned in severalty, but washed away by the river, becomes shdmildg, Under modern 
conditions, however, Permanent tenure in severalt without regard te the effects of river 
action has become the rule in riverain Villages, tn fact, there are some. vill & on the 
Sutlej where prior to the advent of British rule the area was Partitioned by a dbhatdehdea 
distribution on ploughs, the riverain area being for this Purpose divided inta | strips 
(oamds). At settlement the revenue was distributed on Ploughs, and so continued without 
reference to gain or loss to individual holdings by river action, Such a form of tenure is 
called Aalsdry. 


tenures, 


“12. A few words may be added about the joint Proprietary holding (other than the 
shdmild? deh) as it exists now. The separate plots out of the joint holding allotted for 
Purposes of cultivation each to one co-sharer or to several in a Sroup are called patti, dehrd 
orkira. Such allotment (fafrig kdsht) is commonly known as kachig or valhioand in 
contradistinction to palicand or Permanent partition, and js either ad mittedly tem: : 
or just on the border between temporary and permanent with 4 tendency to the latter, 
Alienation of a specific plot of joint land by one co-sharer js common, and is not =f 
objected to by the other co-sharers. The alienee usually stipulates that if he is ejecte 
from the plot on partition the alienor shall give him another equivalent Plot out of the lot 
(tira) assigned to him.” 

In a few villages in the plains intersected with hill torrents 
loss of culturable area of individual holdings jg made good from 
the village shémi/gy 


man), panch, sarpanch* (head of the panch) or bdjdér, and the 
oice was vested in one or more individuals generally des- 
cended from the original settlers, who collectively bore that title, 
In the early summary settlements the panch in Villages with few 
cultivators occasionally became Proprietors, especially in cases 
where under Native rule they had been able to maintain a cuse 
tomary right to collect serméns and other dues which they divided 
On ancestral shares, In villages witha comparatively strong body 
of cultivators of more or less equal status as in Jat villages they 
became Jambardér or headmen, 


In the forest fappas the headmen and their families in Sikh 


times used to get 2 sérs per man in the produce of cultivation 
and, it is said, they also used to fet Adla for ban produce. 


In Sikh times the headman was called mahr, miki (spokes- 


Breakup of the The tendency to tenure in severalty js ve ly 
communal mark : Y'5 yearly becom 


ing more 
aystem. 


ked, Partition of lands owned jointly, Whether by single 
families or by a whole village or patti (shémild?), is constantly pro- 
ceeding. It is a direct result of modern individualistic conditions. 
and as a consequerice in the highly cultivated parts of the plains 
many of the villages have absolutely no “ommon land left, excent 
what is required for the village site and roads. There is thus little 
common income to account for. But in the hills, where there Ba 
special items of miscellaneous receipts, such as the sale-proceeds 
of the Aarar fruit, grass preserves, etc. these receipts are generally 
divided rateably among the proprietary body according to the 





adie, dag rae” Powell to be characteristic of the landiaa Gc ———— a ae 
dn India, page 1p. * landlord village—Village Comm umitioes 


* 
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‘ 
| Proportions in which the Government revenue is paid, except where, CHAP. Mh:C. 
as is not infrequently the case, the hill waste has been partitioned. Land Read 
Colonel Montgomery wrote in his Settlement Report :— venue, 


i “It isa matter for regret that the ties of the village community appear to be getting communal 


: looser year by year, and the village proprietors often think more of thelr individual in- system, 


terests than of the good of the community. There is a great want now of corporate action. 
L have often advised the people to undertake protective works, such as the laating out of 
mira (arwado donar), thavkana (saccharum sara), ete., to prevent the encroachments of 
ehos on their villages and lands, but in almost every case the greatest apathy is evinced; 
those whose lands are immediately threatened are ready enough to do someth ing, but the 
rest say it is no concern of theirs and so nothing is done.” | 


The two most important village servants (4amins) are the Village servants, 
blacksmith (/ohdr) and carpenter (farthdn). Some industrious 
castes, such as Sainis, have scarcely any kamins, but even they 
are dependent on these two artisans, whose business it is to make 
and repair all ordinary agricultural implements, the materials being 
supplied to them. Each takes dues at harvest averaging about 
one sér per maund of produce, and they are also entitled to one 
day’s picking in their employer's cotton fields. The blacksmith 
gets a handful of corn in the ear (called phera) every time he goes 
out to the fields at harvest time to sharpen the sickles; and the 
carpenter gets special dues while sugar-pressing is going on. 


Next in importance is the chamdr, who assists ina good deal 
of field work, such as hoeing and winnowing, and has to do all 
leather work. Besides the work connected with ordinary agricul- 
tural implements, he supplies a pair of shoes for his em ployer every 
six months. For these duties he gets dues equivalent to the car- 
penter and blacksmith, v7s., about one sér per maund. Bodies 
of dead animals are considered his perquisite, but a custom sprung 
up about the time of last Settlement for the owner of a dead 
beast to require two or three extra pairs of shoes in return for the 
skin. Chamérs are required to do all kinds of éegdr work: they 
collect the people at marriages; and on these occasions and at 
deaths they get small fees. 








Chiihrds also help in the field operations, clean the houses and 
cattlesheds, prepare the dung-cakes in houses where the women are 
of too high caste to do so, and carry manure to the dung heap, 
In the houses of non-agriculturists the sweepings and manure are 
the perquisite of the c/i/ra. His dues amount to about half a sé 
per maund. C/sihrds often sell and mortgage to each other the 
right to perform the services in, and take the perquisites from, 
certain houses. The masters of those houses rust, perforce, 
accept the changes thus made, for no one else will do the work if 
the right has been mortgaged to a particular ch#hra. 


The water-carrier ( zhiwar or Aahdr) is employed in high 
caste families to supply water to the household and carry food to 
the men working in the fields. Ifthe well is close at hand the 
usual charge for supplying water is 20 sérs (kidm) every harvest, 
equal to eight sérs imperial weight, for every large vessel (gharra) 
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CHAP.MI,C. filled morning and evening. If the well is at a distance the charge 

LandRe- ‘'Shigher. The jhiwar also carries the dooly in the marriage 

venue. procession, and supplies water at marriages and funerals. He does 

Willage servants. Not usually get a fixed share of the produce, but is paid according 
to the work done, , 


The washerman (dhodt) is another servant only employed by 
the higher castes, His dues are equivalent to about half a sép per 
maund. 


The potter (4umhdr) supplies the necessary household vessels, 
and gets from a quarter to half a sér permaund. In the Monograph 
on Pottery and Glass industries it is stated that the Potter gets 
one dhari and one pili per plough (the bhari being as large a sheaf 
as a man can carry on his head and containing about 42 or 14 sérs 
of grain, and a pit/é being a sheaf about half as large as the bhart), 
He is paid extra in cash or grain for the pots for a Persian wheel 
(tinds) and for large vessels, and the éumhédr is expected to supply 
only moderate-sized household vessels. ie 


The barber (#42) shaves his masters, serves the women of the 
household, and takes messages on births, Marriages, and deaths 
The ndis are always entertained by each other when on these 
messages, and never require to take cash for journey expenses with 
them. Their most profitable time is at a Marriage ; their regular 
dues are not more than those of a potter, but most of their income 
is from extra fees, 


The above are the regular village servants; but, as before 
remarked, they are not all employed in every household. The 
higher castes require all those of lower social standing, the 
arpenter, blacksmith, and, generally, the chamdr; so that it is 
difficult to lay down a hard-and-fast rule regarding the number of 
village servants, and the share of the produce appropriated b 
them. It may be said, however, that about one-tenth of the 
produce is used in paying these men, Mirdsis, Brahmins, and 
mudiahs, and beggars also come in for something from the thresh- 
ing floor. The total Aamin kharch, or pay of village menials 
varies with the prosperity of a village and luxurious habits of the 
proprietors. The total amount of the fixed dues probabl: nbver 
exceeds four sérs in the maund, though the proportion piven at 
harvest for all work done may vary from five to as mach as bin 
sérs per maund in some Rajput villages. The same amines x 
not found in all villages. Chithrds are Sreat luxury Bhistis 
are required in Rajput, Pathan and Mughal villages bit apes Hae 
coming common in any well-to-do village. If it is a Hindu village 
a goat skin (mashaé), or metal pot, is used to carry the wat m2 
Felis and Baccus are never considered kamins, and alwa: mae “4 
in cash. “ cidteateatd: of “rly ond ina Village is of pred cm 
portance, as being a fair index of the standard of comin 4 
general prosperity of the proprietors, “rd of comfort and 
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Of the 36 mahdls mentioned above the area of 34 is given, CHAP. Il, Cy 
and amounts to 1,853,447 dighds or 758,405 acres (assuming Land ‘Re- 
that a bigha is {ths of an acre), less than half the acreage of venue. ~ 
Hoshiarpur District including Native States. While the land Administrative’: 
revenue on these 34 mahdls is, at the rate of 40 déms to the the Maghals 7 
rupee, about Ks, 16,97,500, some Rs, 2,25,000 more than the | 


present demand, 

But not only is it impossible to tell the boundaries of 
these mahd/s or what others may or may not have been included 
in the District (2 of the 96 have not been included, as their area 
is unknown), but what area is given excludes the hills which were 
not measured. 


A good account of the land revenue system under native Native tand 
rulers is given in Mr. Melvill's report :— be erian fis hsarics 
“A regular assessment was based on the pergana or mahal sub-divisions under 
the Muhammadan Emperors. Unfortunately most of the records connected with this 
riod, which were preserved by the Admdmgos and other persons of local influence, 
ave been destroyed dari the Sikh anarchy. But a few have escaped, Of the 653 plain 
villages in the Hoshiarpur and Haridna parganas, detailed lists of the revenues and 
assessable lands have been procured for joo estates. Thus, although the actual revenues 
of any particular village are valueless, the boundaries having changed, ete. yet the 
rate at which the revenue fell on cultivation is deducible, and thus a ready means of 
comparison is afforded.” 


The popular sub-division in Muhammadan times was into Minor tracts, 
talékds or fappds. The arrangement was orobably first constituted ee 
chiefly for revenue purposes, but was frequently modified with 
regard to local considerations which in the hills, indeed, were 
paramount, and we find that, whilst in the plains these sub- 
divisions have disappeared, the hill fa/téds have, as a rule, 
remained, The 20 of these faéiéds are thus described :— 


"The lowlands to the north of falékd Dangoh constitute the Thara talvka; the 
high lands on the Siwdlik side, the taldkas of Chathidl, Dadidl, and Kandi; and the 
ridge crossing the valley, with the lands on the Sola Singhi side, the falwkar of Darere 

| Kamaht. These six faldkds are in the Dasdya pargara. Coming mito the Una 
astra le have the Sola Singhi range down to a little past Amb, sub-divided into 
‘anjil, Lohara, and Dharui. At the end of the valley stands the Dangoh falda; the 
north-east half of it is in the hills, and the remaining half consists of the first strip of the 
Daun lands, The next strip of the Dun lands, with the addition of one or two hill 
villages by Amb, forms the Ambtalgka, of which the Pamra was only a later sub-division. 
To the south of Amb, the block of land to the east of the Sohan, which is neither hill 
nor plain, but pigh and dry uneven country, forms the Talhatti fal#éa. “The remainder 
of the valley of the Dun, down to where the Sohan flows into the Sutlej, is divided into 
the faldits of Una, Babhaur, and Jaijon, but these sub-divisions were based on political 
rather than on geographical reasons. This is also the case as regards the sub-division 
of the remainder of the v: ree to the west of the Sutlej, comprising the lands kept moist 
by that fiver, into the faldkes of Nirpur and Takhtgarh. On the other hand, on the 
east bank of the Sutlej, though the formation of the country is of two distinct kinds, 
there is only the single faldéa of Jandbari.” 


The fa/iita of Manaswal (in Garshshankar) consists solely 
of the tableland in the Siwiliks opposite Garhshankar. The only 
other fa/#kds which retain their old boundaries and are commonly 
spoken of, are Bachwahi, Bhada, and Bara, in the northern plain 
of Dastya. Mr. Melvill goes on to show how Mahdrdji Ranjit 
Singh established his authority over the plains in A.D. 1806, and 
over the hills nine years later :-— | 

“From A-D. 1806 to 1830, Diwan Mohkam Chand, and his son, Moti R4m, 
were the Ndsims or Governors of the Dodb; they were entrusted with the revenue and 
criminal jurisdiction by Ranjit Singh. The ~ 2A jégir villages demanded their 





CHAP. Ill, C. 
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@special attention. The collections were almost universally made in kind. It was 
attempted to fix a money assessment in a few instances, but it was found that the people 
could not be induced to continue it for more than one or two harvests ; the then generation 
having never had experience of any other than the Said: (division of produce) or hankut 
ppraisement of standing crops) systems. ‘The ordinary system was to farm the illagres 
erp ear to year, to bankers, who took in kind from the cultivators, and paid com int 
i Cnaeisuniear Treasury. A few collection papers of this period, as as some con 
nected with the jagirdars estates prior to 506, are sull procurable; but they are 
almost useless, having been prepared irregularly and with but little care. 


“In A.D. 1831, Diwan Moti Rim was recalled, and Shekh Ghulam Muhiudin 
deputed in his stead. The Shekh’s rule was so Sprrearye that next year he was called 
onto resign. He has left no record of this period. In A.D, 1832, the Lahore Govern= 
ment appointed Missar Rup Lal to the administration of this Doab, The TeSeNe 
of an able and honest man was urgently required; for the number of Ahelsa or 
Government villages had been recently augmented; a regular assessment of these was 
desirable; and the agricultural prospects of the Dodb were by no means encouraging. 
The amount of land which had fallen out of cultivation after the decadence of the empire, 
and which had been subsequently reclaimed was great, and fears were entertained lest 
the attempt to establish a fixed money revenue might prove unsuccessful. A better man 
than the Aftssar could not have been chosen. He was very wealthy ; and hence a 
powerful inducement to disregard the interests of the people did not exist. [tis said of 
eoHgeB he refused the smallest Nabe) 3 which popular custom prescribed as due toa 
superior, He was connected in the Dodb by a matrimonial alliance ; and his residence 
therein was continual. Heeacth year made a tour and kept a close hand on his kdrddrs 
or agents. 

“ His first act was to assess all the Ahdlsa villages, then exceeding in number 
the jagir estates. This assessment was based on such bafdt and dankdf papers of the 
jégh drsand farmers of the Diwdn’s time as were procurable; and he was guided 
ina great measure by the information elicited from the old kidrdars and other intelligent 
residents, ‘The periods of his leases varied ; they were generally for one year, nominally ; 
but if the assessments worked well, they were allowed to run on. In the event of their 

au too high or too low, they WeTe occasional revised ; and also, on the 
intervention of calamitous seasons, his kdrddrs were allowed to afford a temporary 
remission, or to throw part of the burden of one estate on another better able to bear it, 
provided always that the full amount of collections entrusted to the fdrdirs were made 
good within the year. The headmen of each village were furnished with a patent (pafta), 
on the back of which the instalments paid were punctually noted. The kirdérs kept 
regular accounts of the collections from each village. A large number of the accounts 
has been procured; and they afford excellent testimony as to the severity or otherwise 
of the Mfiissar's assessments, by showing the reductions or enhancements which actual 
experience proved to be advisable. 


“The character of the Missar Rup Lal's assessments may be pronounced 
ere ea From what has been said a the probability 6 great that it would 
light. Experience has proved his demand to have been an equitable one ior tha 
aie ity with which it was collected, the comparatively small number of instances in 
which it was varied, the fact that in the famine year A.D. 1893, or only one year after 
the first institution of a regular assessment, there is no balance worthy of notice, lead 
irresistibly to the conclusion that it was so. But, perhaps, the best proof of the fairness 
of an assessment is thegeneral opinion of those whom it affects. The Missar’s name 
is. almost universally revered in this district. He is spoken of with gratitude, and the 
“4g ists have not the least hesitation in producing the small red leather coverings in 

ich his patents are encased, a sure sign that they would not object to pay his jamb 


"Tn ALD. 1839, a few months after the demise of Mahfraja Ranjit Singh, Shekh 
Ghulaém Muhiudin again received charge of the Dodb, His first step was to raise the 
Missar's assessment 25 per cent.; and having done this, he left his son Imdémudin to 
carry on the affairs of the province. Imamudin did not long remain personally, but 

as his leutenant, his cousin, Shekh Sandi Khan, who transacted all the affairs 
of this district till the accession of our rule in 1246, | 


“ The Shekhs did not profess to adhere to even the enhanced revenue demandes 
by them in the first instance. If the crops looked fine, an arbitrary amoun “e es ipa 
on them ; and no limit was placed as to the sum leviable from any village. There were 
fo bee relations who willingly undertook the office of kirdgr, Vileecs oan tae 
stantly farmed to the highest bidders ers. Inshort, the Shekhs’ object appears to have 
been to enrich themselves and their dependants without regard to the interests of the 
people, whom they literally plundered, or of the Government revenue, which they 
considerably reduced before furnishing accounts to the authorities at Lahore. The 
Shekhs are spoken of with no friendly feelings : 


“fn by the Shekhs were furnished from the Lahore Offte oe eho se tie revenue Paid 


at the 


British rule to the late Commissioner. These, however, are but of small value, “They 
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do not exhibit either what was collected by the kirdars or the amount received from them 
bythe Shekhs. ‘The former has been ascertained for a considerable number of villages ; 
but information regarding the latter is not procurable. However, | was fortunate m 
obtaining an account of the revenues of the Hoshidrpur and part of the Hariana 
pargana for three years, which contains not only the jamay ol khalsa v but 
furnishes also an estimate of the value of each jagir estate. ‘This account was drawn up 
by the Shekhs under orders from Maharaja Sher Singh; and a copy of it was kepe by 
the Kiedngo of Haridna. It was from this individual that I procured it. The details 
of the actual collections of the Shekhs are valuable, as showing the limit to which pay- 
ment could be enforced without actually crushing the people. The evil effects of the 
system are observable to this day in the non-recovery of several villages which suffered 
joat se repaid for loans 


moat ly, and in the claims of creditors who have not yet been 
contracted during their misrule.” 


The following quotations are from Mr. Temple’s report of 
the Settlement of the northern part of the District, or pargana 
Mukeridn :-— 


“ Previously to Ranjit Singh's era the pargana was chiefly held by two Sikh 
Sardars, one belonging to the Ramurirhta Misi, the other named Jar Singh of the 
Kanhya Misi. Aft  Ranite Singh's acquisition of the Bn the pargana of Hajipur 
was made over to Desa Singh and his son Lehna Singh; they ruled this division well, 
taxed it moderately, and held it till the cession, when Lehna ingh gave in the jamas and 
areas as they were recorded in his office. . . - . The falta of Mukerién was for 
many years the appanage of Shahzida Sher Singh. He held it till he came to the 
throne. His taxation was not immoderate, but he never fixed money payments ; he 
always collected in kind; and his troops and his retainers were fed from the store houses 
and granaries of the Mukeridn fort. His fanéwt accounts were badly kept, and the 
papers which have been given in by the chaudfrés are so imperfect as to of little 
alue . . - . The Mesar Rup Lal never held the taléta.* Sher Singh held it 
until he made over charge to the Shekhs. - . . - . They continued the sankdt 
system. . . Missar Rip Lal held villages in this porgena. . . + . The 

iar has leit behind him here his usual character for mild taxation. He, it was in 
fact, who laid the foundation of prosperity in this porgana. It is admitted om all 
hands that cultivation has greatly increased since then, Large wastes have been 
reclaimed in the 2£hddar chhamb, and even in the most populous neighbourhoods 
+ ieipar rie has vastly improved. At that time it.did not extend much beyond the main 
ines of traffic and communication. In these quarters the Afissar's jamds are full, 
TL might almost say high. In fact, if | understand his policy aright. he endeavoured to 
encourage the spread of cultivation in untilled tracts by light taxatr'n, while in localities 
where the agriculture and population were of old standing, he raised the taxation up toa 
high standard, The Shekhs’ rule was here, as elsewhere, unpopular, They departed 
from their system of fixed jamds in the Muberiin faldha and in the rice lands, where they 
took their share of the produce. The fertile ¢a/¢ia of Dastiya was held in jagér for some 
years by Tara Singh. He is reported to have been a hard master, and the high 
rate at which his jamas fell afford a presumption that the records we have obtained are 
comect. 






The above extracts will have made it apparent that, 
wherever Missar Rip Lal ruled, his assessments were moderate 
and readily acquiesced in by the people ; but that the Shekhs who 
succeeded him raised the revenue all round, and ground down the 
people to the utmost extent. The smaller tracts held by assignees 
ofthe Government revenue were treated according to the 
idiosyncracies of the jdgirddrs, the majority, it is to be feared, 
with harshness. 


To continue the quotations from Mr. Melvill’s report -— 


“ Almost the first act of our Government was to make a Summary Settlement of 
the Dodb. British rule may be said to have commenced in April 1846; and before the 
harvest was ripe, nearly the whole of these States had been assessed by the Commis: 
sioner. ‘The documents alluded to before were the basis of the Settlement, and where 
details of the Missar’s ;amat were available they were allowed to exercise ther due 

wht. The recorded Shekhs? jamas were lower than his actual collections, and were 
further reduced as appeared necessary, either from the representations af the people 
or from information otherwise verbally obtained. ‘Fagir villages which were subse- 





called pargana Mukeridn. 


® ‘This refers to fajdka Mukeriin only, not the larger sub-division of the country 


venue. 
Native land - 


Summary settle. 
ment on annexz« 
ation. 





First Regular 
Settlement. 
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quently: resumed in this District, and a few patches of country here and there, which 


rom one cause or another could not be assessed in the first instance, were afterwards 
settled by the district officer, subject to the approval of the Commissioner, 


* This Summary Settlement has, forthe most part, worked very well, It has 
done so in the Haridna and Hoshiirpur parganas. In the apr nl dao it has 
not been successful ; and in fargana Una there has been one «ad failure, the | 
tlate, Gut the latter i a strip of country only recently annexed to this District, and was 
both assessed and administered to within the last year and a half* from the Cis-Sutlej 
Department. The rest of the Una cergene has exhibited no signs of distress on 
the contrary, general prosperity may be said to exist. . . . . . . The state of the 
District may be thus summed up: The Missar Rip Lal treated it with great leniency 
and rendered it prosperous ; the Shekhs succeeding to this happy state of ings enriched 
themselves without compunction, and the Summary Settlement being nearly equal, by a 
fortunate coincidence, with the Missar’s demand, has restored the Prosperity that once 
existed. ‘The exceptional cases above given, in which the Summary Settlement has rink 
been successful, can hardly be said to take away the fair character’ of that Settlement : 
for there 15 no question that, generally speaking, the people have prospered it 

4 under 


well,” 
Regarding the Mukeri4n pargana, Mr. Temple wrote :-— 


“ At the Summary Settlement great difficulty was experienced in getting valid 
data. The Shekhs’ jamay were suspiciously light, It was desired that the “Brieich 
taxation should be Jess than that of the native Government. In other parts of the Dob 
the Shekhs accounts were so far accurately rendered that it was considered a safe thing 
to fix the summary jama 10 or 15 ee cent. below them, and the results of the Regular 
Settlement have shown that this calculation was correct. But here it was evident that 
this calculation would prove fallacious. It was accordingly resolved to break thro h 
the rule and go beyond the Shekhs’ jamd. ‘This was the only pargana in the Dodb where 
an-increase was demanded on the nominal Shekhs’ jamd, But in the absence of 
authentic data it was necessary to perform this operation cautiously, and to make the 
increase slight, because, although m was known that the Shekhs’ jomds were less than 
the reality, yet it was difficult to say how much less they might be, Now Ia: rchend 
that subsequent inquiry has shown that this Settlement was ight. Still Leo orehenc 


7 that 
was fixed as high as it well could be under the circumstances exis ting at that eae fe | 
if it has been subsequently shown that the Shekhs' areas, as well ¥ 


tag ; a5 their jamas, were 
egremously understated ; if the real amount of their taxation should have been partially 
ascertained ; if the cultivation should be proved to have inc ly “iE other aun 
assessments, known to be light and made at a period when the pargana won tee 
cultivated than at present, should be found much in excess of the Summary Settlement + 
if the taxation of other parts of the Dodb be shown to be much higher than agra 
pargana, although they are not so fertile (and all these things have been shown ): then I 
presume that there are grounds for raising the jemd without impuggning the proptiety of 
lamas had been truly entered, the summary assessment was not too high; and se in one 
Tanda villages where the Shekhs' amas were more trustworthy.” 


The assessment of the Summary Settlement, according to 
the present sub-divisions of the District, was as follows -— 


Rs, 

Tahsil Hoshiarpur Pe ren iid big 5:35,287 
» . Una as +t ss we 297,078 
»  ‘Garshankar ... 2 Hp os $50,509 
= Dasuya wae wee ans ee 350,210 
_—_—_————_s 

Total we 13.46,044 

—Seees 


Immediately after the Summary Settlement, arrangements 
were made fora Regular Settlement. In December 1546, Mr, 
Christian was nominated Settlement Officer of the Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur Districts. Inthe early part of 18490, Mr. Pearson 
succeeded him, followed by Mr. H. Scott in the first quarter of 
1850. Upto this time no great progress had apparently been 
made in the Settlement operations, and in 1850 the hill Portion of 
the District was made over to Mr. Barnes, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Kangra, then engaged in settling the Kangra hills. In 

"That is,to18so. | 
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January 1851, the Settlement of the Hoshiarpur District was CHAP. C, 
separated from that of Jullundur, and Mr. P. 5. Melvill placed in pong 
charge of the former. Afterwards, in July of the same year, Revenue. 
the pargana of Mukeri4n was handed over to Mr. Temple, First Regular 
who was then concluding the Jullundur Settlement. Thus it Setemes* 
may be said that the first Regular Settlement of the Una 
pargana (with the exception of ta/ika Jandbari), of the hills 

of pargana Mukeridn, and of falzika Manaswal in Garhshankar, 

was effected by Mr. Barnes; that of pargands Haridna, Hoshidr- 

pur and Garhshankar by Mr. Melvill; and of Mukeridn by Mr. 

Temple. The Jandbdri ¢a/iita was separately assessed by Mr, 

Melvill. Mr. Barnes left notes of his operations, but no separate 

report on this District. Mr. Melvill wrote a report (dated goth 

June 1852) on the Settlement of the whole District, except par- 

gana Mukeridn, and embodied Mr, Barnes’ notes so far as they 

related to the four sub-divisions of which he treated. Mr. Temple 

likewise wrote areport (not printed) on the Settlement of the 
Mukeri4n fargana, and utilised Mr. Barnes’ notes regarding the 

hills of that portion of the District. The following statement gives 

in a brief form the results of the Regular Settlement :— 





























AREA IM ACRES. 
TAHSIL. | al 

Cultivated. Na? Arden 

| 
Hoshidrpur 13,476 0,559 
Garhshankar 16,105 | 67,204 
Dasiya .. 20,401 40,911 
Total -| 711,726 | 76,228 | 208,159 | 996,114 | 13.55.9300 





The figures for the cultivated area only are fairly reliable. 
The large uncultivated wastes in the hills were not surveyed at the 
first Regular Settlement, and all the areas in Una and the hills of 
Dasiiya are untrustworthy, for here no field maps were made ; the 
cultivated lands only were roughly measured and entered in the 
records, A proper comparison also is difficult between the assess- 
ments of the Summary and first Regular Settlements ; for m the 
interval a good many plots of land, and in some cases whole villages, 
the revenue of which had been assigned, were resumed and he 2 
on the rent roll, The new assessment was in reality less than that 
of the Summary Settlement. Mr. Melvill and Mr. Temple mention 


® Including ga hill villages of Garhshankar, 
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CHAP.fll, C. that their new assessments contained Rs. 23,509 and Rs. 12,926 

Land Re- - respectively, ora total of Rs. 36,735 for resumed assignments, 

venue, Mr. Melvill describes his system of assessment in paragraphs 74— 

First Regular 79 of his report. After forming assessment circles, he divided the 

Sattionest: villages of each circle into classes. Missar Rup Lal's assessment 
was taken as the basis of the new one. No rent rates are said to 
have existed at that time, and no produce estimates were made, 
The revenue rates fixed on each circle and class will be found in 
Appendix VI of Mr. Melvill’s report. Mr. Temple’s method was 
much the same as that of Mr. Melvill, but he prepared an elaborate 
estimate of the value of the produce, and appears to have based 
his assessment to a great extent on this estimate. As his produce 
estimate was too high, the assessment of a good many villages’ 
was excessive and had eventually to be reduced. Mr. Barnes’ 
system in the hills was simplest of all, see Mr. Melviil’s report, 
paragraphs 80 to 85. He took the false divisions as they were 
for his assessment circles, No produce estimates were made, nor 
regular revenue rates fixed, He had a simple and truthful people 
to deal with, and after general inquiry fixed the assessment of 
each tala generally giving a reduction on the Summary Settle- 
ment, and then made the principal men of each #alitéa distribute 
the lump assessment on the several villages. It must be said that 
the result was very good, and there were few cases of inequality 
of assessment. The Jandbdri ¢aliéa was assessed by Mr. Melvill 
Separately. He found it ina distressed condition, and gave a 
substantial reduction. The general character of both Mr, Melvill’s 
and Mr. Barnes’ assessments is that they were regarded as fair by 
the people, and have worked well throughout the term of settle- 
ment. The Mukeridn assessments were not so successful; and 
between 1855 and 1860 reductions to the extent of Rs. 11,256 had 
to be given to 100 villages. The term fixed for the settlement in 
the hills was 20 years, but it was afterwards extended to 30, the 
term ruling in the remainder of the District. 


Subsequent lt being found difficult to carry on work in the hills without 
cpintian, field maps, measurements were commenced in 1855 and continued 


for three years in those villages which were subject to river action, 
or were aifected by the hill torrents, In this manner 188 villages 
were mapped and practically new settlement records prepared; but 
these new papers, not being formally sanctioned, have not the 
status of settlement records, and could only be looked on in the 
light of very accurate annual papers. The work was entirely 
carried out by the District authorities, Owing to increasing 
difficulty, however, in identifying fields in cases of dispute, it was 
determined to undertake in the whole of the tract settled by Mr, 
Barnes a regular revision of records such as had recently been carried 
out in Kangra. Mr. W. M. Young commenced the work in 1869, 
and was succeeded in 1870 by Mr, C. A. Roe, who brought the 
Operations to a conclusion early in 1873. As the term of settlement 
had been extended to 30 years, no revision of the assessment could 
be made, and the records only were revised. An account of the 
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work performed will be found in Mr. Roe’s printed report, dated 





4th April 1874. 
pi As ___—-‘ The cesses at the first 
Road ie ea 1 o Regular Settlement were - 
oe. * = 3 ¢ Calculated at Rs. 14-2-0 
Malba es em ~ 5 0 percent. as shown in the 
Total a ae ee ; 


The ma/ba or sum for village expenses is not properly a cess, 
but was entered as such in the records of this District. Allusion 
to the fixing of the ma/ba rate is made in Mr. Melvill’s report, 
paragraphs 94 and 95. The uniform rate was afterwards changed 
by order of the Commissioner (Major Lake), and the following 
maximum rates were substituted :— 


Where the assessment of a village does 


not exceed Rs. 400 «© 5 per cent. 
Assessment exceeding Rs. 400, and not 

exceeding Rs. 700 ... Alump sum of Rs. 20. 
Exceeding Rs. joo, and not more than 

fs. 2,000 ane «=» 4 per cent. 
Over Rs, 2,000 was ae ha :: 


The Financial Commissioner's Circular No. 8, dated 16th 
January 1860, laid down rates slightly differing from the above, 
but it was held that the rates already fixed by Major. Lake need 
not be interfered with, and they have been continued to the pre- 
sent day. In 18561 per cent. was added for the school cess, 
and in i872 and 1878 the local rate was fixed at Rs, 6-4-0 

Rs AxPs. and Rs. 8-5-4 per cent, 
Fer cent. respectively. Thus the 


Road in = = F 0-0 .: ; 
Schoat Z 8 ~ § 9 0, cesses (excluding the vary- 

t ‘dri nhs Stel City 2 4 F le a 
ar = : es : : . ing rates of maida) at the 
Ekittate =i . § 5 4 end of the term of the 
i i 7 4 frst Regular Settlement 
—— were as shown in the 

margin, 


The Revised Settlement of the Hoshiarpur District was 
begun in 1879 by Captain (now Lieutenant-Colonel) J]. A. L. Mont- 
gomery, the orders being for a revision of both records and asses¢- 
ment in the plains portion of the District, and for a revision of 
assessment only in the hill portion of the District, where the re- 
cords had been already revised 10 years previously: this latter 
pooon comprised the whole of the Una Tahsil, 1co villages in 

ahsil Dastiya, and 22 villages in Tahsil Garhshankar. <A brief 
description of the circles of each tahsil is given below :— 


There are seven circles in Una :-— 


Pahdr Crrcle—i15 villages. Comprises the mountainous 
tract on the north-east included in the fa/uéds of Dhardi, Lohdra 


.CHAP. Ill, ©, 


Revenue, 


Revisice of. ° 
Settlement, | 


Circles in Una. 





i CHAP. Il, Cc, 
Land Re- 
¥Yenue, 


Asesament 
Circles in Una. 


Assessment 
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arpur. 
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and Panjal. This is a poor circle, There is scarcely any level 
land ; the villages are small, and many of them inaccessible. The 
tract is well wooded, and the crops are liable to depredations from 
wild animals. The soil is cry and stony in parts; but there are 
some good streams useful for irrigation, 


Changar Circle—6a eis 3 Consists of the higher part of 
falika Jandbéri on the left bank of the Sutlej. The soil is general. 
ly stony and thirsty, 


Din Circle—169 villages. This is the largest circle, and 
contains all the level land in the Una Valley stretching from the 
Sutlej river northward to the border of the Tahsil. The principal 
parts of the Babhaur, Una, Talhatti, Amb, Pémra and Dangoh 
faiikés are included in it. The soil is enerally moist and fertile, 
and practically secure from drought. The lower part of the circle 
south of Una is most fertile, but there are a number of fine villages 
in the north irigated by good streams of water, 


Bet Circle-—This was divided into two circles. Sef J on the 
right bank of the Sutlej, containing 62 villages, is the most fertile 
tract in the Tahsil. The river does little harm here, and‘ a4 eat 
deal of the land is benefited by fertile deposits brought down by 
the drainage from the hills. Be? fT, with 94 villages on the tefe 
bank of the river, is not so good. The soil is shallower than on 
the other side, and there lis not the same beneficial alluvial de- 
posit. But there are some fine bits of land here also, 


Kahdr Circle—86 villages. Contains the villages both on 
the eastern slopes of the Siw4lik Range from the Sutle} to nearly 
opposite to Una, and also those on the western slopes of the Sola 
singhi Range. The lower lands of these villages are good, but 
liable to destruction from hill torrents + the uplands are stony, or 
sandy, and require much rain. 


Sit Circle—This circle, so far as it lies in the Una Tahsil, 
contains nine villages, and consists of a tableland in the Siwadliks. 
the soil of which is very fertile, but requires rain. The remainder 
of the Bit Circle, comprising a similar tract, lies in the Garhshan- 
kar Tahsil, but was assessed with Una. 


There are three circles in Hoshiarpur Tunning parallel to each 
other down the whole length of the Tahsi]. * he main feature 
of the tract is that fertility increases as you recede from the hills, 


Sirwal Circle—3o9 villages, Roughly s eaking the circle is 
contained between the road passing through Hoabiaerap Haridna 
and Garhdiwala on the north-east, and the border of the Jullundur 
District on the south-west. This tract, together with the similar 
tracts in Garhshankar and Dastiya, is the m ie 
District ; one might almost say the most fertile ip 
The soil i a rei cere and is constantly 
deposits brought down from the hills ; water is near the «ccf. 
the crops practically never fail, and the highest classes ta pe 
such as sugarcane, maize, etc., can be grown without irrigation, PS, 
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Rakar Circle—is2 villages. This circle ties between the CHAP. IM, C. 
Sirwal and Kandi Circles, and contains all the villages to the Lang Re- 
north-east of the Sirwal not having any actual hill area. The venue. 
soil is productive, but not so good as in the Sirwal, though here also Assessment Cir. 
sugarcane can be grown without irrigation on moist plots. The Peat Hoshi- 
chos do most harm here; for it is here that the waters of the hills 
escape from their high banks and spread out into broad channels. 

Kandi Circle.—Contains those villages, 42 in‘number, which 
lie on the south-western slopes of the Siwaliks. The soil is gener- 
ally dry and thirsty, and requires good rain to bring the crops to 
maturity. Some of the villages in the north have good springs of 
water useful for irrigation. 

The Garhshankar Tahsi! contains five circles, three of which Assessment Cir- 
are formed as in Hoshiarpur, the other two are exceptional tracts ee 
not found in Hoshiarpur, viz. the Bet on the Sutlej, and the 
tableland, or Bit, in the Siwalik Range. 

Sirwal Circle—1go villages. This Tahsil is narrower than 
that ot Hoshiarpur, and so the width of the three parallel circles 
is much less. The main features of the Sirwdl here are much the 
same asin Hoshiarpur. The soil is perhaps rather stiffer, and 
requires more irrigation; and there is more well irrigation than in 
st other part of the District: The circle contains a group of 
villages on the border of the Jullundur District near the Bein, 
where the surface soil is composed of very stiff clay. 

Rakar Circle—The main features of this circle, containing 
140 villages, are the same as in the Hoshiarpur Rakar. 

Kandi Circle—85 villages. The same as the Hoshiarpur 
Kandi, except that there are no streams available for irrigation, 

Bet Circle—s9 villages. Comprises all the lowland near 

the Sutlej. A good many of the villages, however, are not affected 
by the river, but receive moisture from the hills. 
_ _ Bit Circle—22 villages. This is an unique bit of tableland 
inthe middle of the Siwdlik Range opposite to the town of 
Garhshankar, and was assessed with Una. The soil is extremely 
fertile, and although water is very scarce (there are only two wells 
n the whole tract), the crops scarcely ever fail. 

There are five circles in Dasiya. 

Strwal Circle—i4g villages.. This circle begins a little north Assessment Cire 
of the town of Dastiya, and extends to the extreme south of the cles! 
Tahsil. The southern villages are quite equal to the best parts of 
the Hoshiarpur Sirwal, the northern are not so good, but are never- 
theless good enough to be included in the circle, The tract has 
the same capacity for retaining moisture as the other Sirwal Circles, 

Matra Circle—Contains 227 villages, and occupies the whole 
of the northern half of the Tahsil, with the exception of the hills and 
the line of villages along the river. M_ tof the circle is high and 
rather dry, and the soil light and stony. Sugarcane can only be 
grown in depressions without irrigation; but a great part of the 
tract is watered by the Shah Nahr and one or two smaller canals, 
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OER ee: | *: Bat Crcle—ine vill ends round th 
Land Ree 28 Circle——173 villages. Extends round the north and west 


venue. 0! the Tahsil, including on the latter side the villages on the chhamsh 
Assmatttaed Cire or line of ‘marshes alluded to on page 7. It has the usual 
cles-in Daséya, characteristics of riverside tracts, Floods sometimes do good and 
—a sometimes harm. Asa rule those years are most favourable to the 
Bet in which there is less rainfall than usaal. | 
_ Kandi Circle -62 villages. As the Siwdlik Range terminate. 
in this Tahsil, the Kandi Circle here is in the form of rar ane 
extending from the south-west round the base of the hills, except 
fora break in the north, to the border of the Una Tahsil on the 
north-east. The soil on the south-west js sandy, and on the north- 


east stony; itin both cases requiresa good deal of rain. This 
“ad: ft circle was assessed with Una. 
| Kakar Ctrcle—This circle, containing 38 villages. was al 
assessed with Una. It contains the whole of the Kamahi sat aks 
of the Darera fa/iixds, and lies in the centre of the Siwalil Range 
aathipority Hf the Kandi Circle. The soil is stony and re uires 
much rain. ere is a great scarcity of wat in the Bit Cire 
ee ee ac g y ater as in tne Bit Circle 
Revenue Rates. The following revenue rates were sanctioned :-— 
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The Sirw4l and Rakar Circles in Hoshi4rpur were divided CHAP. ILC.) 

for assessment purposes into two classes each. The first class pang Rew 
contains all villages owned by industrious castes, such as Jats, venue. 
Rains, Sainis and Mahtons; the second those owned by other Revenue Rates. ~ 
tribes. This classification was necessitated by the great | =, 
difference made at last settlement between the two classes. 
Former rulers had taxed the industrious tribes decidedly higher 
than the more indolent, and though an attempt has been made to 
reduce the difference in both settlements, it was found impossible 
to altogether abolish the distinction. Mr. Melvill probably 
reduced the difference at the first settlement. It has been reduced 
still more now. [t should also be noted that the rate given above 
for land irrigated by streams and small canals in the Dastiya Tahsil 
does not apply to irrigation from the Shah Nahr. 


The assessment brought cut by the above revenue rates, Assessment by, _ 
and that actually fixed, is shown below: — FOVeRUO Fates. 
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CHAP. Ul, C. In addition to the sums entered in column 5, the following 


Land Re- income was anticipated from assessment on the Shah Nahr in 
venue. Dastiya :-— 





Assessment on Rs 
the Shah Nahr. es ; an 
Maira Circle wi se «=O 9 
Bet . we ine 1,482 
Total oe 75593 , 


This should be added in order to make a fair comparison with 
the past assessments. The greatest increase of revenue has 
been taken in Una, where there has been most extension of 
cultivation, and the least in Hoshiarpur, where the cultivated area ; 
has decreased. ; 


Fate on caltivat- The rate on cultivation of land revenue without cesses) } 
. Tate rultivatie wl 7 ses) in 
ed land, each circle is shown below -— ) 
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Tahsfl. Circle. Rate, 
SS \ ee a es es | = 
Rs. A. P 
Sirwal ... = | 
{pea eke Ee. 
HosHtARPuR wee oon Kandi eas on mis - 
| 2 a 
Total | 2 711 
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Cesses now amount to Rs. 20-1-4 or Rs, 19°7-8 as 
follows :— 
Rs. fh. E: 
Local Rate Cess, including Road, 
School and Postal a 1013 4 
Lambardar! on aes 5 9 0 
Patwari Rs. 4-4-0 in Una, and in 
rest of District of of 3 10 A 
Total Rs. 20-1-4 in Una, and in 
other Tahsils exclusive of the ; 
maiba T = 19. 7 (8 


Colone] Montgomery wrote :— 


© The result in the whole District is that, whereas the cultivated area is no more than 
it was at the last settlement, the land revenue has been raised by g per cent. This has 
been justified by the rise in prices and improvement in communications since the time im- 
mediately succeeding the annexation of the District, The more industrious and careful 
cultivators are in a distinctly more prosperous condition than they were. Ther homes 
are more comfortable, they get a better rent for their lands, and a better price for their 
produce. The drawbacks are the litigious spirit of the people, the destructive action of 
the chos, and the tendency towards division of holdings as population increases. The 
inequalities of assessment, where they before existed, have been remedied, and it can be 
fairly said that not one of the 2,180 villages can with justice complain of the revenue 
assessed on it. It is only necessary that villages liable to the action of torrents or rivers 
should be watched, and, where necessary, prompt relief given.” 

In obedience to the instructions of the Government of India in 
connection with famine preventive measures, the villages of the 
District have all been carefully classified as “secure” or ‘ in- 
secure” with the result (exhibited on page 146 of the Settlement 
Report) that 56 per cent. of the whole is “secure,” 40 per cent. 
insecure " and 4 per cent. “ fluctuating” ; but the experience of 
the past may fairly be held to warrant alarger proportion of the 
District being really deemed secure than the figures of irrigation 
bring out, as the rainfall is almost always sufficient owing to the 
proximity of the District to the Himalayan Ranges. 


For the Bet and for land in the neighbourhood and affected 
by hill torrents a fresh code of alluvion and diluvion rules was 
prepared and sanctioned for this District and that of Jullundur. 
The gist of these rules was embodied in regular engagements which 
formed part of the settlement record in each village affected. A 


transcript of the conditions will be found at pages 150 to 153 of the 


Settlement Report and are referred to in paragraph 6 of that Report. 
Tahsilddrs are expected to visit all the localities subject to torrents, 
to which the highest rate of assessment has not been applied, year 
by year, while the crop is on the ground in view to enhancing the 
assessment to full village rates where this becomes possible. 

So far as both banks of the Sutlej are in this District, the 
villages on each side have fixed boundaries; there are 8 villages 
in Garhshankar which have éach mach* boundaries with Ambala 
and Ludhiana villages; all the rest have fixed boundaries, On 
ae eee eee ge 


* The deep stream rule is so called—from dachiewa, tortoise, and machwa, fish. 
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the Beas the boundaries are now fixed, those of two villages 
Tagar Kalan and Tahli, where the deep stream was the boundary 
having been fixed by Punjab Government Notification No. 963, 
dated the 19th October 1900, All cases of increment or decre- 
ment are investigated yearly on the Beas and Sutle; and on the 
Sohan streams, and the assessment increased or decreased accord- 
ingly. On the Sohan the usual boundary rule is fach mach.” 
Fixed boundaries (ror dana) prevail in some villages south of 


Gagret and in’ all north of it. Where the latter tule prevails 


the manner of determining frontages is indefinite : in some 
cases when land is gained (sardmadi) the adjacent holdings 
are made up to the area of the settlements of i851 or 
1869, and the balance is shdmildé;in others all area gained is 
shdmildt, In some cases land deteriorated, but not lost, becomes 
shamtidt ; a relic of the time when proprietary right meant no 
more than user in the common estate, [n consequence of this 
rule the area along’the Sohn is in most villages shdmildé.+ The 
agreements taken from the proprietors are given in detail in the 
Settlement Report. On the great rivers there are uniform rates 
for every village ; in other parts of the District regard is had to the 
existing village rates, and these village rates may in no case he 
departed from, except that a half rate may be imposed on bad 
land. Rules to guide patwdris and all revenue officials in ca 


| ring 
_ out the alluvion and diluvion enquiries have been printed bate 


Distribution of 
the demand. 


Instalments of 
d revenue. 


English and Vernacular. One important point in connection with 
these enquiries is that the Tahsilddér or Ndib-Tahsilddr should 
personally inspect all fields assessed at less than the full rate at the 
time when the crop is on the ground. | 


The method in which the ééch or distribution of the demand 
among the proprietors is made is described in patagraph 148 of 
the Settlement Report, In Tahsils Hoshiarpur Dasiiya and 
Garhshankar, the old revenue demand was first distributed over 
the areas brought out by the new measurement, and when the new 
assessment was announced, the proportional increase (or decrease) 
was adjusted. The internal distribution of revenue was carried 
out in Una and the hill villages after the announcement of the new 
assessment. 


COLLECTION OF LAND REVENUE UNDER THE REVISED 
SETTLEMENT. 
The instalments of land revenue are paid as follows -— 
ads harvest, June tsth and July tsth, 
Kharif harvest, December tst and February tst, 
The question of the proportions in which the revenue. a 4 
| a _ a = ; Fr ALL tl eVenl a 
be paid in the ras and sharif harvests respectively hashes on 
entirely to the people, ” a 
* There | ; be Sohdn which hava Se 
eeceer ent Sohin which have no: fixed boundaries Dinsaanass 
t As to occupancy teaants—vide subra pages tat—145 ; | 
District’ =Civtl and Military Gasette Press, Lahore, a ee Papers in the Hoshidrp ur 
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The following table shows the number of villages paying CHAP. Ill 

















































y each method :— and Re-" 
by each method Land R 
= : 7 venue. 
i Kharff, 4 Rabi. | 54 Kharff,3{ Rabi. | 34 Kharlf, $¢ Rabi. | 3¢ Kharff, 3 Rabi. 
g,o07 1o2 ro t 
The system of payment of revenue without pre-audit by the 
Wasil Baqi Navis was introduced in 1900. Extracts are taken 
from the érsfband{s by the patwdris when they visit the Tahsil, and 
the arsirsd/s given by them from these extracts. 
ASSIGNMENTS OF LAND REVENUES. 

The grants at the Revised Settlement were 2,084 in number, Assiguments of 
of a total value of Rs. 1,00,495, and nearly as many more petty eA 
assignments were resumed during the settlement. 

The following statement gives a detail of all grants existing 
at the time of the Revised Settlement :—- 
- | Ox cont. | Eup 
ON« TION OF I a ae 
| Is Per- nea wMainTe- | FoR LIFE tpbitptthe ae ZAMINDARI | 
‘FRTUITY, TENURE | NANCE OF | OF LIVES. l eee: “} pewg | PRAMS. | : 
— )AGIRS. cpriane AND | T otal 
TAHNSiL. | | aasl sepedii — 
Waa cam Ps RS ee 
sF abe ac Hl Aa aa 
3 x = | = 3 z | 5 = a Ai 3 a | 5 
ne o| @ |. a oc] o ol 6 a 
= a _ aa | 7 ; (ee | a : 
> 2) > |4) > |4) > |2| > Bayz) > 
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The largest jdgirddér is Mian Rugnath Singh, Jaswal. 
The conquest tenure jégirs are held by descendants of the 
old Sikh adventurers who settled in the Jullundur Do4b about 
the year A.D. 1759 (Sambat 1816). The orders originally passed 
on these jégirs only gave the holders their grants for life, but 
their cases were reconsidered in 1856 and 1857, and in most 











| | = Ra 
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instance s the lineal male heirs of the original grantees (under 
standing by the term “original grantees” those who were in 
possession at annexation in A D. 1846) have been allowed to 
succeed at half rates from generation to generation. The majority 
of these grants have been much sub-divided. The principal of the 
conquest tenure jdgirddrs is Sardar Rajindar Singh (Chapter I, C, 
page 64) who, unfortunately for him, was a minor when his case was 
reconsidered, and obtained only a fourth of his father’s grant, 
The amount of money alienated for the support of institutions, 
all of which have a more or less religious character, is Rs. 19,604, 
or 1°3 per cent. of the revenue of the District. Some of these 
erants are in perpetuity on condition of the proper maintenance of 
the institutions, some for the term of settlement on the same 
conditions, The institutions consist of Hindu, Muhammadan or 
Sikh temples, and guest-houses or other places for the convenience 
of travellers attached to shrines, and kept up for both religious 
and charitable reasons. In addition to these, petty village grants 
are found in most villages made by the proprietors to persons 
who render service, in return for which the proprietors pay the 
revenue of the land. These grants seldom amount to more than 
a quarter of an acre, oftenless. They are granted to parohits, 
imams of masjids, custodians of shrines or guest-houses: also to 
the village carpenter, blacksmith, Kumbhdr, and barber, Service 
is the essence of the grant, and the right of the proprietors has 
always been recognised to oust the grantee and appoint some 
one else if the service is not rendered. At the first Regular 
Settlement numbers of these grants were treated as revenue 
assignments from Government and entered in the records as 
such, In the last settlement most of them were resumed, and 
it has been left to the discretion of the village proprietors to 
continue them or not as they like. 


One of the questions which came under consideration 
connected with the new record-ol-rights was the status of 
mudfidérs (revenue assignees) or ex-mudfidérs on the land held 
by them. Unless a mudjiddr happened to be a member of the 
proprietary body at the first Regular Settlement, the usual entries 
in the old record were to show the land as part of the village 
common property (shdmilat deh) and to write the mudéfidér’s name 
in the column for tenant simply as mudfiddr. In many cases 
the mudjis (revenue assignments) of last settlement have been 
resumed, and where the settlement of the plot has not been 
made with the ex-mudfiddy, or his heirs, the name of the mud fidér 
has disappeared from the record; but where the settlement has 
been made with the ex-mud/iddr, or his heirs, their names have often 
been still shown in the tenants’ column with the word muLarrariddr 
after them. These cases were treated as follows:—Where the 
mudfi, or revenue assignment, is still in force, the old settlement 
entry has been continued, and a remark made in the last column 
of the Akewat to the effect that no enquiry has been ‘made 
during this settlement into such rights, In the other case, the 
names of the exemyd/fiddr, or his heirs, have been entered in the 
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proprietor’s column, under the proprietors name, with the word 
2 Te added, and a similar remark to that in the first case has 
been put in the column of remarks, A notice of this has also 
been made in the administration paper of such villages. 

The commutation into cash of fal/titdér: dues has been 
noticed in Chapter I], Section C. 


In the Babhaur, Soron, Nagaur, Basali and Jhandidn fappds 
in the Una Tahsil there are several families of high caste Rajputs 
of the Laddu clan which levy dues, called agg falikddrt, from 
a number of villages. In the Jhdndidn tappa, and a tew villages 
in the other ¢appds, these dues were fixed at first Regular 
Settlement at low rates in cash, varying from 33 to 6} per cent. 
on the Government revenue; but in the majority of villages they 
continued to be levied in kind, vrs., at two sérs per maund of 
gross produce in 103 villages, and at 14 sérs per maund in eight 
villages. Increasing complaints were made of the oppressiveness 
of these kind dues, and frequent requests were made for their con- 
version into cash, The matter was reported, and after a good 
deal of correspondence, and much hesitation on the part of the 
talitdars, the question was settled in the following manner :— 
The due of 2 sérs per maund was considered to be equivalent in 
cash to 22 per cent. on the Government revenue; of this 15 per 
cent. will be paid by the proprietors in place of grain to the 
talikddrs, andthe Government by remitting 7 per cent. from 
the revenue will pay the remainder. Where the due was 14 
sérs per maund, the proprietors will pay 11} per cent. and the 
Government 5} per cent., or a total of 16) per cent. 
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Section D.— Miscellaneous Revenue. 


The following note on Excise Administration has been written 
by Lala Dina Nath, Extra Assistant Commissioner :— 

“ There used to be four central distilleries, one at the head-quarters of each Tahsil in 
District, but they were closed at Hoshiarpur on ist April 1397, at Dasiiya and Una on 
ist April 1889, and at Garhshankar in July 1863. Country liquor is for the greater part 
obtained BOD Se licensed Cuong Sujanpur in the Gurdispur District and at 
Amritsar inthe Amritsar District, A small quantity is also obtained from wi lesale 
dealers of Jullundur and Lahore, cae a ee 

“There are in all forty shops for the retail vend of Indian spirits situated as shown 
in the supplement to Table 41 of Part B. There are in addition three shops for whole« 
sale dealing, two m the town of Hoshiarpur and one at Dasdya. . 

“There is only one shop for the retail vend of foreign spirits and fermented | wors, 
and this is situated in the town of Hoshiarpur. sinaes 9 

“ Poppy cultivation is permitted only in the Hoshiarpur Tahsil. Opium is not 
manulactured at all, and the produce is sold in the ear poppe heat pee The 
production of poppy is given in Table 41. ; 

“ Opium consumed in the District is obtained from Kulu and Plich Tahsfls of the 
Kangra District, and a small quantity from the Simla District. About 4or § chests of 
Malwa opium, weighing 140 ls, each, are also impurted direct from Ajmer-Merwara. 

“ A regular illicit traffic ts suspected to be carried on between the Bil and 
Ndldgarh States and the Lina Tahsil, which adjoins them, It is said that ee teas 
opium is brought into the Una Tahsil across the border pid Kiratpur, Anandpur and 
Santokgarh, on mules or ponies packed in boxes or bundles with other goods. 
Smugglers on reaching their destination conceal the opium in a quiet spot whence they 
remove it in small quantities for saie to licensed vendors and others. 

“ It is estimated that about ona maund of smuggled opium thus passes annually into 
the Una Tahsil without the payment of the regular akg 7 5 eo 

“ Hemp grows wild in the District in abundance. It is for the greater part used as fuel 
or manure and the rest is collected by licensed dealers of drugs. In ppt sachs maunds 
of hang were exported to other Districts, and in agoi-oa the export fell to 422 maunds, 
but im 1902-03 it rose to 1,368. Shang ior drinking purposes is also collected where it 
grows wild, On an average about 600 maunds are annually consumed in the District. It 
is pounded, and after the admixture of water, milk and sugar consumed as a beverage. 
% small quantity gt Sagpepaat rs the form of mayan or condensed sweet. ‘The process 
of manutacturing this is to mix éiang water with condensed milk, sugar and flour and 
make small cakes therefrom. e eas = 

imports, Exports. 


1857-99 ow 3,792 3,668 and more than half the charas sold throughout India 
1898-09 1. 4.352 4.713 Passes through the Hoshidrpur warehouse. The 
1809-1900 ... O47 4,028 imports and exports during the past five years are 
1900-0r 3 siass S23, 7059 4,687 Shuwn in the margin. 

1go1-02 oe «=o 3,501 

Igo2-03 2... SS, S4T i ' 

“* Tilicit distillation of liquor is very prevalent in the District, This i owing to the 
abundance of the sugarcane crops which in i Sitwal and Dun circles rropaees without 
irrigation, so that there ts in almost every household some store of the shéra, eur or 
rdd which isthe principal requisite for distilling country liquor. Moreover, the popula: 
tion is mainly composed of Hindus, or Muhammadans of Hindu descent, who do no not 
condemn tne use of liquor, and a Jat wedding party prides itself on having some tipsy 
men amongst its members. A dard? or bridegroom's party, when feasting in the house 
of the bride's parents, has been known to feign drunkenness and smash a few vessels in 
order to shaw that they could afford to buy liquor, and the bride’s parents look upon 
such an incident as quite the usual thing. it is also said that in former days when liquor 
was not taxed even Jat women used to take a dram first thing in the morning betore 
grinding the corn. In one case of illicit. distillation in a village in Garhshankar Tahsil 
an elderly woman remarked that it was a pity that the young brides for whose sake the 
Sd The reeted had escaped detection, while the men had had to suffer in their 
the illicit distillers convened neta Of the people in the matter of drinking. Among 
Brahmans, A Mahone sat 1992-03 were Jats, Rajputs, Changs, Mahtons and even 
member of his cope acan Rajput wili not drink in pubbc, but will not object if a 
the stringent iieeare taht (it Bfadually decreasing as a result of our excise laws and 
that the quantity of ici quot cocaarn ulicit distillation. There is no doubt, however, 
that which pays excise, consumed in the District is equal to or even in excess of 


{ 


. 
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“Ty may be assuted that if every adult Hindu J4t and Sikh male only consumes one 
bottle of proof liquor per annum. at least 11,000 gallons would be required to meet the 
demand, yet the annual sales only amount to 3,100 to 3,:00 gallons. It is believed that 
illicit liquor is freely sold at arnas six a bo'tle, and popular sympathy is entirely on the 
side of those enzaged in the traffic. Even where factions exist in a village it 5 a point of 
honsur with both not to inform against the other in this matter. [Nicit stills are generally 
set up in waste land and worked at night after pickets have been posted to warn the 

ator of a stranger's A Sg The liquor is kept buried and brought into the 
village in quantities of less than a tr, 50 a5 to take full advantage of Sections zo and 51 of 
the Excise Act, under which possession of less than a adr of illicit liquor is no offence. 


“ Another difficulty in detecting illicit distillation in riverain villages on the Sutlej 
in Una Tahsil is their inaccessibility in the summer months, when the river fs in flood 
for 3-4 months and the only means of approaching them is by boat or swimming on 
skins. One or two persons crossing the river in this way can do little towards capturing a 
crow of offenders. and the approach of a large partly cannot be concealed Stills are set 
up onthe bank of the river, the recerwer being placed in running water supported on 
stones. In this way good liquor is distilled, and the river provides a ready means of 
concealing all the apparatus and maicrial should a raid be expected. A stock of liquor 
for the winter sind 4 s is kept buried in unoccupied sites. Consumers and distillers thus 
enjoy complete immunity. 

Numper oF CASES 


et ly 


—_—— r. 
Prosecuted. Convicted, 


S89 1900 a i 2 “The number of cases of illicit distillation or 
1900-02 son 4 A | Per 7 iran nee ; ae | 
igot-0a A aa g illicit possession of liquor detected in 1893—1903 are 
et 8 - 9 5 shown in the margin. 

sit 8 months 

of 1903 «= 16 12 


* Tt has been noticed that a conviction in a case of il'cit distillation is immediately 
followed by a marked rise of sales at the nearest licensed shop, but the sales drop to the 
normal rate after a few months. 

“ Smuggling of liquor from the hill States adjoining the Una Tahsfl is also rie 
Liquor is brought from Naina Devi in the Bildspur State to Anandpur. There ts a 
temple at Naina Devi, to which pilgrims from British territory resort in large numbers, 
only 5 or 6 miles from the boundary of the District, and there is a liquor shop just at the 
foot of the temple. Residents of Anandpur very often take up the contract for this shop 
from the State authorities, and they depend for their custom mostly on pilgrims and 
smugglers. Liquor is sold retail at this shop for 5 to 10 annas a bottle against one rupee 
and 4 annas per bottle in British territory.” , 

For an agricultural District lying entirely off the line of rail, 
and possessing no large towns, Hoshiarpur has a large number of 
assessees to Income Tax. In 1900-0) the assessees were 1,834, 
or 1-9 per miile of the total Ree This is slightly in excess 
of the provincial average. The position of Hoshiarpur City as the 
focus of the charas trade, besides inducing charas merchants to 
settle down in it, gives an impetus to trade in general. The occur- 
rence of famine in other parts of the country, however, Is a far 
more important factor in the prosperity o the District, and the 
growth of its Income Tax. With a fairly secure rainfall Hoshiar- 
pur benefits by the distress of other regions and supplies them with 
crain in famine years at famine prices The nse in the amount 
paid as Income Tax in the famine years 1!899—:!901 illustrates 
this fact (see Tables 42 and 43). 

The number of petty assessees is slightly more than double 
the other classes, though the amount paid by them is only 35 per 
cent. of the total. The exemption of all incomes under Rs. 1,000 
from the tax will decrease the receipts to that extent. 
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Section E.--Local and Municipal. 


Hoshiarpur has a District Board constituted under Act XX of 
1883. There are 36 members, 24 of whom are elected by the Local 
Boards, while 12 are nominated. Of these 12, four are ex-officio 
members, In tg04 the only European on the Board was the 
Deputy Commissioner and President. 


There is a Local Board in each Tahsil. The Local Boards 
in Hoshidrpur and Dastiya are each composed of 27 members, of 
whom 8 and 7 are nominated, respectively. The Una Board has 
26, and the Garhshankar 25 members, of whom 6 are nominated 
in each case. The Tahsilddr is in every case ex-officio President 
of the Local Board in his Tahsil. The income of the District 
Board amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 1,67,000, the chief source 
being the Local Rate (Rs. 10-6-8 per cent. on the Land Revenue) 
of which $ths are credited to the District Fund. Other important 

Rs, items of receipt were :—Educational 


Bucs eeaneeeees - 5000 receipts, Rs. 12,000 ; tolls on ferry, 
' i fhe i | - 
Medical az page Rs. 13,000 ; sale of roadside trees, 


Public Works Charges ee 95,900 Rs. 9,000; fines on stray cattle, 
TEL | 434 A | 1 a 4 
Sah pes ci " — ™" Vfo00 +<Rs- 4,000. The incidence of taxa- 
_ tion per head of population was 
annas 2-8. The expenditure during 1903-04 amounted to 
Rs. 1,49,000 as detailed in the margin. 


Hoshiarpur has always worked through sub-committees, 
whether in the District Board or the head-quarters municipality. 
In 1895-96 the Lieutenant-Governor commented favourably on 
the working of the sub-committees of the District Board, 
and brought the system to the notice of the other District 
Boards throughout the Province. At that time Hoshiarpur 
had standing sub-committees for Finance and Education, and 
one for Sanitation in each Tahsil, The Deputy Commissioner 
reported that all were doing good work, especially the Sanitation 
sub-committees, which were said to have caused real improve- 
ment in such matters as cleaning and repairing village wells 
and in cleansing village sites, Reports were sent up to the 
Deputy Commissioner every month by the Sanitary sub-com- 
mittees, and the system still obtains. Hoshiarpur may be said to 
have been the pioneer of local sanitation among the Punjab 
Districts, and is constantly mentioned as a model of good workli 
in the Annual Reviews of Government. Since 1897 the aetna 
and energies of the Board have been severely taxed by plague 
and Government has had to come to the rescue more than once 
to prevent an actual deficit in the accounts, By the end of 
the financial year 1899-1900, however, the Board had regained 
its fiscal equilibrium, and a balance of Rs. 8,000 in that 
year grew to Rs. 26,000 in the next. The great epidemic of 
1901-02, however, once more brought down the Board's financial 
condition, and the year ended with a deficit of Rs, 30,000, 
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Hoshi i icipality, and t ofits. ee 

loshiarpur town 18 a municipality, and an account oF it —_— 
sAwiesccration will be found in the chile on the town in Chapter adores 
IV, which also gives accounts of the 8 minor municipalities of 4 oe 
Urmar-Tanda, Dasitiya, Midni, Haridna, Anandpur, Una, Garhdi- “™ apices 
wala and Mukeridn and of the Notified Area of Khanpur. Garh- 
shankar was made a municipality in 1882-83, but it was abolished 
in 1891. In each of the minor municipalities the Committee 
consists of 6 members, 4 elected and 2 nominated; except in 
the case of Urmar-Tdnda which has 9 members, 6 elected and 
4 nominated. 


The “ Model bye-laws ” are in force in all these municipali- 
ties* and uniform rules of business were applied to all of them by 
the Punjab Gazette of the 16th March 1887, Part II, page 284. 


The incidence of 


Re. A. P. ‘ ; 
Hoshidrpur ve - - 214 6 £4taxation in 1903-04 
ao 7: oa ~~ ea a jn each municipal 
Garhdiwate ai be a ow a  townts shown inthe 
Urmar- Dinda oo kia Ais o § aa 
Anandpar ou See ele se Marein. 
Dasiva ane ea ete iO 7 ri 
Haridina a os —~ oF 9 
Midni _ _ o 4 6 


. By Funjab Govt, Noto. No. 21, dated 16th Janay. 1892, 
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Section F.—Public Works. 


The District lies in the Jullundur Division of the lublic 
Works Department, and at present forms, with Jullundur, a sub- 
division under an Assistant Engineer stationed at Jullundur. 


No District Board works have been made over to the Public 
Works Department for maintenance, but, on the other hand, the 
District Board maintains most of the Provincial buildings in the 
District including the station roads. The metalled Jullundur- 
Hoshiarpur road is under the Public Works Department, as is the 
aaneiled Hoshiarpur-harmsdla road. The terms of the contract 
between the Board and Government will be found in Punjab 
Government Notification No. 691 S of isth July »88s. The 
ferries on the Beas and Sutlej, specified at page 153 above, are 
leased to the District Board for Rs. 12,550 a year, together with 
certain cattle-pounds, staging bungalows and Naziil properties. 
The contract expires in 1906-07. The Board has constructed no 
important works, and none are in contemplation, The Board has, 
however, constructed the Kalabagh drain in Tahsil Dasiiya to 
drain the chhamd ; and the work was completed in 1904-95, 


The Dhusi and is the only important work in the District Tt 
is designed to protect (#) the low-lying bere in the Bet and 
Chhamb tracts of Dastiya Tahsil and Kapirthala State, (1) the 
railway line by preventing the Beas from cuttin g through the 
railway embankment south of the Beas Bridge, as the river showed 
atendency to change its course and take the line of the Bein which 
runs at a lower level than the Beas. The first band was con- 
structed in 1879. This having proved ineffective, the Dhusi band 
was made in the cold weather of 1388-89. The works consisted 
of (#) weeding barriers across the left branch of the Beas near the 
villages of Moksera and Chakwal, (ii) two main spurs on the left 
bank of the main channel and (11%) a dand across a minor channel 
of the river opposite BhikowAl The initial outlay of Rs, 12,567 
was paid in three equal shares, the North-Western Railway, the 
Kapurthala State, and Provincial Revenues. Expenditure on the 
ease is still met in the same proportions. The weed barriers 
were a failure, but the other Works proved remarkably successfy |}, 
In 1891 repairs and additions cost Rs. 7,972, and in 1894 further 
additions were in contemplation when the great flood of July in 
that year breached the dand in two places, necessitating its repair 
at a cost of Rs. 12,0'¢ in the following cold weather, Since 1886 
the old band has — maintained by the District Board, on a 
maintenance grant of Rs. 260 a year. The new éand ic in ch 
of the Public Works Department. spe ChatES 


The old imperial bridge known as the Padshahi Pyl i 
was restored by Major Abbott Deputy Commissioner. in 1 Scare 


but in 1894 it was damaged by floods — dire 43) 
bridge in 1895 at a cost of Rs, rar > and’ replaced by a pit 
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The Public Works establishment of the District Board consists CHAP. lL F. 
of two Overseers on Rs. 60—75 each, a draftsman and four misiris Public 
This establishment also carries out public works for the minor Works. 
municipalities, each of which pays a fixed annual contribution to the District Board 
District Board for this service. Public Works. 


Ex 
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Section G.—Army. 
Hoshiarpur was selected as the site for a cantonment on the 


annexation of the Jullundur Doab in 1846, and the ruins of the 
church and bungalows may still be seen about three miles from 
Hoshiarpur Town. The cantonment was abolished after the 
second Sikh War. No regiment is particularly connected with the 
District. There is no prejudice against enlisting, and men from 
the following tribes take secvion trent :—Sikhs—Jats ; Mahtons 
and Mazhabis; Hindis—Jats, Dogrés and Rajputs ; recruitment 
2g Selena ala Rajput is far scantier than among Hindus 
and Sikhs, 


The remittances from men in the Indian Army and military 
pensions are considerable in amount, ¢.g., the Dadwdél Rajput 
village of Janauri receives some Rs. 30,000 to Rs, 40,000 a year 
from these sources. | 
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Section H.—Police and Jails. 


Hoshiarpur District lies in the Lahore Police Circle. There 
are 15 first lai police stations in the District, each containing 
a Deputy Inspector with 2 Sergeants and 13 constables. 


There are two outposts at Bharwain and Gagret, each con- 
taining a Sergeant and 4 constables, and two road posts at Nangal 
and Nasrdla, containing 2 constables each, 


In addition to the above there are two Municipal posts each 
with a Sergeant and 8 constables in the Bahadurpur and Khanpur 
suburbs of the town of Hoshiarpur. There are also Municipal 
posts in the Tanda, Urmar and Ayapur suburbs of Tanda. 


There is also a Municipal post in each of the towns of 
Hari4na, Anandpur, Garhdiwala and Una. 


The police station jurisdictions of Tanda, Dasiya, Mukeridn 
and Hajipur are difficult to manage in consequence of the proxi- 
mity of Kapurthala territory. 


No trackers are enlisted in the District There are three 
constables mounted on camels. 


There are pounds at each ¢hana, and also at the road post at 
Nangal. [Excepting the one at Hoshiarpur Sadr ¢hdna, all are in 
charge of the Police. The income is credited to the District Board, 
except in the case of the city pound, where the income goes to the 
Municipality. 


The Sansis and Harnis are proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes 


Act, and the number of each on the register is shown m Table 47 5 


of Part B. The Sdnsis are the gypsies of the Punjab; they have 
no fixed occupation, but wander from place to place, subsisting on 
what they can obtain by theft, begging, or hunting, and a custom- 
ary due called dirt taken from the Jats, towards whom they hold 
the same position as the Mirdsis and Dims among other tribes. 
Each Jat family has its Sansi; and among the Jats of the Malwa 
and M4njha the Sdnsi is supposed to be a better authority on 
genealogy than the Mirdsi ; for this he receives a fee at births and 
marriages. If the fee is not paid, he retaliates ager, ‘ile! 
damaging crops or burning ricks. They are an active and hardy 
tribe and keen hunters, and have practically no religion. The 
Harnis profess the Muhammadan faith and claim descent from 
Jats and Rajputs, but are very loose in their religious observances. 
in this District they own land in a few villages in the Tanda police 
jurisdiction of the Dastiya Tahsil, but are very poor cultivators, 
and subsist chiefly on theft. There are two clans, Gonimar and 
Jangli, the latter being the bolder and more given to daring 
robberies and dacoities. The Criminal Tribes Act has had a 
most beneficial effect in reducing the crime committed by these 
two tribes, but there is no reason to suppose that they are as yet 
inclined to settle down toa more honest livelihood. Wandering 
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gangs of other criminal tribes such as Bangdlis and Pehruds 


occasionally pass through the District, but none of them are 
settled in it. 


The District Jail is of the fourth class, only short-term 
prisoners {sentenced to 3 months’ imprisonment and under) being 
confined in it, and those sentenced to longer terms being trans- 
ferred to Jullundur. It contains accommodation for 109 prisoners 
of all classes. The prisoners are employed on oil-pressing, 
rope-twisting, making mats and money-bags, gardening and 
menial duties. A list of lock-ups will be found in Table 49, Sup- 
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Section I.-—Education. 
The standard of literacy in the District is above the average 


of the Province for men and slightly under it for women. Persian 


is the chief character used, but it is closely followed by Gurmukhi. 


Education is most advanced in the Hoshiarpur Tahsil, and 
least so in that of Una. The agricultural and lower classes avail 
themselves freely of the facilities offered for primary education, 
but only the well-to-do classes, Government servants and bankers 
(Sahékdrs), send their sons to the secondary schools. Advanced 
education is said to be flourishing among the Brahmins, The 
District is ahead of Kangra and Gurdaspur, but behind or ed 
just equal to Jullundur and Ludhidna from an educational stand- 
point. 


The District lies within the Jullundur Circle under the Inspec- 
tor of Schools at Jullundur. The most important schools in it 
aré:— 


High Schools—The Government High School and _ two. 


unaided Anglo-Vernacular High Schools at Hoshiarpur (the 
Sanétan Dharm Sabha School and the Anglo-Sanskrit School 
organized by the Arya Samaj), and one unaided Anglo-Vernacular 
High School (with an aided Middle Department) at Bajwara. 


Middle Schools.—Ot these there are 8 in all: 2 Anglo-Vernacu- 
lar, vfs., the Tanda Municipal Board School and the unaided 
Isldmia School at Hoshidrpur; and 6 Vernacular (Municipal or 
District Board) Schools at Haridna, Dastiya, Mukeri4n, Una, 
Garhshankar and Mahilpur. | 


The Hoshiarpur High School was established by the District 
authorities on the 27th June 1848. It originally consisted of two 
sections, in which only Persian and Hindi were taught, no attention 
being paid to branches of general knowledge. The school was 
placed under the Educational Department in 1°56, when the Gov- 
ernment course was adopted. In July 1859 the residents of the 
town collected subscriptions for the purpose of starting an English 
school ; but on further consideration they decided that it should not 
be separate from the Government School. Accordingly an English 
class was formed in August 1859, and an English teacher appoint- 
ed. The institution was afterwards enlarged in 1859 and brought 
on the regular Zs//a School establishment. In 1866 it was raised 
to a High School, though it was not returned as such till some 
three years later. The High School classes were, however, broken 
up at the end of 1869, In April 1870, at the wish oi the people of 
the place, the Middle School was reorganised, and the study of 
Arabic and Sanskrit introduced. In January 1871 the High 
School was again started with boys from the Rahon and Hoshiar- 
pur Schools who had passed the Middle Standard. Since then the 


school has progressed in every way, preparing and sending up - 


boys for the Entrance Examination in both the Calcutta and the 
“Punjab Universities and taking a prominent place in all public 
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CHAP. Ill,1. examinations, The staff in 1902 consisted of 27 teachers, 10 paid 

Education. from Provincial Revenues and 17 from fees and Local F unds. The 

Hoshiérpur Gov School house is situated close to the town, near the dispensary, 

ecament High on the road leading to the Civil Station, and affords sufficient accom- 

School, modation for present requirements, The Boarding-house attached 
to the school accommodates 40 boarders, and as many more are 
lodged in a rented building in the compound. Clerical and Com- 
mercial classes were started in May 1900, but the senior class only 
contained 8 and the junior 4 boys at the end of December rgot. 
These classes were abolished in June 160; for poor attendance 
and the teacher’s services dispensed with. The Shorthand 
class, started in May 1897, consisted in igor of 19 boys. A 
Drawing class was started in May 1896, but ceased to exist for 
want of a duly. certificated teacher, 


The Anglo-Vernacular Middle Department of the High 
School at Bajwara received a grant of Rs, 486 from District 
Funds in 1900-01. 
ae Besides the public schools there are 35 aided schools, which 
in 1900-01 were paid grants-in-aid amounting to Rs, 2,430. There 
are now (1904) 39 such schools, 


There are now (1904) 78 private schools, with 1,857 scholars, 
Of these 65 schools with 1,558 pupils were for boys and 13 schools 
with 299 pupils were for girls. The number of advanced schools 
is 3. One of these teaches Arabic to 7 scholars and 2 teach 
Sanskrit to 53 scholars ; 30 schools teach mainly some one Ver- 
nacular to 1,081 scholars and 39, with an attendance of 466, are 
schools which merely teach by rote 


lasotcy, oe The Hoshiarpur Industrial School was founded in 1897 with. 
| the object of developing the industry of carpet and darri-making, 
It was maintained by the Municipal Committee, and was under 
the control of Khan Ahmad Shah, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
The schoo!-house was within the city, and the school was superin- 
tended by Mr. K. C. Chatterjee, a Missionary, a practical carpet~ 
weaver being employed as instructor, The number of pupils did 
not vary much, being almost always 37. It was, however, found 
by experience that those boys and young men who learned carpet 
and darri-making could not start independent work for want of 
capital, both these industries requiring large initial expenditure. 
Also the instructor was an ex-convict and a notorious bad character, 
and had to be dismissed and a suitable man could not be found 
to take his place. The whole concern was therefore closed in 1886 
by the Committee. Lala Nardin Das, Pleader, purchased the 
institution with the intention of keeping it up, but after a trial of 
a few years abandoned it, There is at present no industrial school 
in the District. 


Famileedocss There are seven District Board Girls’ Schools in the District. 
Gen. Of these three, Tanda, Garhdiwéla and Janauri, teach N4gri; and 
three, Una, Sardla and Anandpur, Gurmukhi; only one, that at 
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Hariana, teaching Urdu. The Ludhiana Mission supports a girls’ 
orphanage and Boarding-school as well as a day school for Hindu 
girls at Hoshiarpur. A similar school for Muhammadan girls was 
closed in 1903 for want of a qualified teacher, but will be re- 
opened as soon asoneis found. Urdu is taught in the Muham- 
madan and N4eri in the Hindu girls’ school. At Hoshidrpur the 
people also maintain a Kania Pathshdla which is aided by a grant 
bens municipal funds. Another girls’ school, started in May 1903 
by the Arya Sam4j, has not hitherto received any grant-in-aid. 
At Haridna, there is a Putri Pathshdla, maintained by the people, 
in which, besides the ordinary teaching, singing and physical 
training are taught and the women of the town meet daily for the 
discussion of religious and social subjects. At Madanpur in 
Tahsil Una a Brahmin started a girls’ school in 1903 which 
received a grant-in-aid in 1904. The lack of qualified teachers is 
the most serious obstacle to the starting of new female schools, 


The Reverend K. C. Chatterjee, Missionary in charge, con- 
tributes the following note on the educational work of the Hoshiar- 
pur Mission :— 


“9, A Giri’ Orphanage and Boarding School.—This was opened in 1888, and is 
intended to afford home and Christian training to orphan girls of all castes and creeds, and 
to the children of poorer classes of native Christians, suited to their state and condition 
of life. The standard of literary education is up to the fifth class of the Upper Primary 
Urdu course prescribed by Government. Religious instruction ts given out of the Bible, 
and industries suited to girls, such a5 sewing, «nitting, spinning, cooking and domestic 
work are carefully taught. ‘There were 75 girls on the roll atthe close of the last year. 
It is under the care and supervision of Mrs. Chatterjee. It is a charitable institution 
and is supported by contributions from America and local subscriptions. 

"4, sg hee for non-Christian girls.—There are two of these—one for Hindu 
and another for Muhammadan girls, who are taught up to the Lower Primary standard 
of the Government course. Religious instruction is givenin both. The number of 
girls on the rolls at the close of year was 24 in the Hindu school and 33 in the Muham- 
madan. The schools were Be in 1869, and have been continued under circumstances 
of trial and encouragement for the last 34 Napa They were the first girls’ schools 
in Hoshidrpur, and have donea considerable amount of good. They are cared for 
and supervised by Miss Chatterjee.” 

“4. In four of the mission out-stations, wz, Urmar, Budhipind, Mukeri4n. and 
Khanwdra, small Lower Primary Schools are maintained for the Christian children. 
At the close of 1904 these schools contained 100 pupils.” 
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The following is a list of the schools in the District maintain- District Board 
ed by the District Board, showing the buildings in which each ; Schoo ls, 


located :-— 
List of schools in the Hoshiarpur District maintained by the District 
Board. 








{= eeN nee 
| Whether maintained in | ot 
Kind of school, | District Board buildings | © 
or in hired houses.” | 3 








«| Anglo-Vernacular Middle | District Board building, 
ws | Vernacular Middle as Ditto. 
fe Ditto nef Ditto, 
das Ditta as Ditto, 
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CHAP. ULL. «= List of schools in the Hoshitrpur District maintained by the District 
erence Board—continued. 
Education. 
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District Boat? = 
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Kind of school. 






. 
.| Vernacular Middle | District Board building. 


Ditto ~~ Ditto 
Ditto ” Ditto. 
Anglo-Vernacular P ri- Ditto. 
mary for Boys. | 
«+ | Vernacular Primary for Ditto, 
Boys, 
Ditto oa | Ditto, 
Ditto ve | Ditto. 
Ditto ng | Ditto. 
Ditto - Ditto, 
Ditto sé Ditto. 
Ditto aes Ditta. 
Ditto she Ditto, 
Ditto we Ditto. 
Ditto “ Ditto. 
Ditto os Ditto, 
Ditto ae Ditto, 
Ditto «| Lent free of rent. 
Ditto -+ | District Board building. 
Ditto ow | Ditto. 
Ditto sas | Ditto 
Ditto ee | Ditto, 
Ditto . Ditto, 


16 
19 
20 
an | 
22 
24 
24 
25 
of | 
"7 
a8 
29 | 
qo 
at 
32 | 
33! 
“ 
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Name of school. Kind of school. | istrict Board bettas | 
or in hired houses. 
A'lampur ow | Vermicular Primary fot | Lent free of rent. 
Badia ws Ditto | District Board building. 
Barchha Ditto Ditto. 
Baich “ Ditto Ditto. 
Bhangdla en Ditto Ditfo. 
| Bodhabar ... Ditto Ditto. 
Budhipin Ditto Ditto. 
| Datarper ... Ditto Ditto. 
Dhanca .. Ditto Ditto. 
Dharmpur ... Ditto Ditto, 
Ghorewaha Ditto Ditto. 
Héjipur = Ditto Ditto. 
Khudda ... Ditto Ditto, 
Migni ass Ditto Ditto. 
Mfrper aw Ditto Ditto 
Munak + Ditto Ditto, 
Salfmpur .. Ditto Ditto. 
Talwira Ditto Ditto. 
Urmar Ditto Ditto. 
Béldchaur .. Ditto Ditto, 
Baridn Kalin Ditto Ditto. 
Binewal Ditto Ditto 
Bhaddi pas Ditto Ditto. 
Bharowdl Ditto Ditto, 
Bachhauri .. ihe Ditto Ditto, 
Bilron ona ee Ditto Ditto. 
Fy a = Ditto Ditto. 
Gallon +s a Ditto Ditto, 
Jaijon -_ Ditto Ditto. 
Kathgarh ~) Ditts Ditto 
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List of schools in the Hoshidrpur Distriet maintained by the District 
Board.—continued. 
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Band Lakri 

Bhullin ... 
Bharwiin ... 
Chura 
| Danlatpur ... 
Deoli os 
Jakhera =... 
| Khad os 


Kongret 

Ndrpur ss... 
Santokhgarh 
Saloh a 
Takhtgarh... 
‘Thathal 1. 


Kothra Jaswdldn 




























Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditta 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


_ Ditto 
“| Ditto 
ve Ditto 
na Ditto 
= Ditto 
-_ Ditto 
ons Ditto 
- Ditto 
os Ditto 





Whether maintained in 
District Board buildings 
or in hired houses. 


‘District Board building. 


Ditto. 
Ditte. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditte. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
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Board—concluded. Education. 
r — 5 ict Board | 
Schools. A 
. ‘Whether maintained in 
Name of school. Kind of school, District Board buildings | |; 
or in hired houses. 
= 
kh 
te 
96 ‘Garhdiwala as | Vernacular Primary for) Rented building. 
Girls, 
97 | Hariina Ditto uk Ditto. 
o8 | Janauri... = Ditto | Ditto. | ‘ 
99 | Tanda Liz =e Ditte Ditto. | 
9) | 
too | Sarhdla Kalin are Ditto = Ditto, 
1o1 | Anandpur ... at Ditto | Ditto. 
102 | Una : = Nitto we Ditto. 
103 | Dardipur ... — Vernacular Zam{ndiri . | District Board building. 
tog | Dhaddar .., et Ditto es Ditto. 
ros | Kandhéla Sheikhin | Ditto «| Lent free of rent. 
106 | Jandoli . os Ditto | District Board building. 
107 |Basali.. wi Ditto ‘1 F itto, 
108 | Dharmadl a, Ditto " Ditto. 
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section J.—Medical, 
“6 oa The Medical staff at the head-quarters consists of a Civil 
Medical. Surgeon with an Assistant Surgeon and a Lady Assistant Sur- 
Table, eon. The Civil Hospital is in charge of the former, and the 
tter holds charge of the Victoria Jubilee Ward directly under 
the Civil Surgeon. The dispensaries at Dastiya, Tanda, Garhshan- 
kar, Una and Anandpur have accommodation for in-door patients, 
while the following only treat out-door patients :—Haridna, 
Garhdiwala, Midni, Mukeridn, Hajipur, Amb, Nurpur, Baldchaur 
and Mahilpur. Of these Garhdiwala, Midni and Hajipur are at pre- 

sent located in hired buildings. 


Poahldepar Civil The Hoshiarpur Civil Hospital is situated to the north-west 
of the town and immediately outside it close to the District School 
and Boarding-house. The Victoria Jubilee Ward, built in 1887, 

consists of four sets of rooms to be used as family wards, and a 

central hall used as a waiting room for the treatment of female 

out-door patients, About two-thirds of the patients of all classes 

(male and female) come from various parts of the District. The 

hospital is popular and surgical cases from distant parts of the 

District are brought in, especially stone and cataract cases. The 

number of cases treated is shown in Table 52 of Part B. The 

institution accommodates 33 males and 12 females conveniently, 

and can admit more when necessary, The staff under the 

Assistant Surgeons consists of compounders, dressers, and 


menials. 
Total number Total number The increasing 
ehose vs pnt popularity and use- 
ao ree Leong fulness of the 
prt ae ere atas dispensaries may 
. ee aa 42096 es be gauged from 
ag w= 198,183 7.948 the marginal 
| , —— —- figures. 
Quiequennial average .. 128,688 7,289 

etion of Li es | 
Exavectsen ef ee, _ Of the important 
In 1808... i gt ‘i “ operations, the number 
w 1809 199 33 of cases of cataract ex- 

a TQOO ass we 53 at a - Ms 
» 1008 = 101 29 traction and crushing of 
mn 1902 wn ~ 82 _# stone in the bladder is 

Total we 585 159 shown in the margin. 

Hakims. There are only two hakims in Municipal employ: 1 at 


HORnEAr par and 1 at Khanpur. They are both popular and work 
under the Civil Surgeon, 


Medical Mission. The American Presbyterian Mission have recently opened 
a Zenana Hospital in charge of a fully qualified Lady Doctor 





¢ 
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in the town of Hoshiarpur. The Reverend K. C, Chatterjee con- 
tributes the following account of it :— 


i 
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“4. Medical work for women and children,—This was opened in 1902, and js Medical Mission. 


carried on by Miss Dora Chatterjee, m.p.; she has a dispensary in the city whi h 
is kept open for four hours every day. The daily average attendance ne aceon 
patients in this dispensary is 80, ‘There isa small hospital containing 6 beds attached 
to it forthe accommodation of such patients as require in-door treatment. Like the 
Orphanage, it is a charitable institution supported by Miss Anna Denny of New 
York and such subscriptions as may be received in the station, It is a popular institution 
and has done much good to the women of Hoshidrpur,” 

There is but little to say about the popular treatment of dis- 
ease. Broken limbs are tied up with impromptu splints made 
orton | BY the village sidma (wise man), sometimes well, but often 
very badly. Now-a-days fracture cases are generally brought to 
dispensaries even from long distances. } 


ee 
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CHAPTER IV.—PLACHS OF INTEREST. 
ee 


AMB. 


At Amb in Tahsfl Una the Rajds of Jaswal had a palace on 
a hill above the place; the garden is a very old one, and was 
restored to the present representative of the Jaswdls (see page 6a). 
The Naib-Tahsildar of Una had his head-quarters here, : 


ANANDPUR. 


Anandpur Makhowal, usually called Anandpur, is situated 
on the left bank of the Sutlej in fa/éa Jandbéri, and is the head- 
quarters of a fhdna (31° 14’ N, and 76° 31’ E.). It is in many 
respects the most interesting town in the District. Picturesquely 
situated near the foot of the hills, the-celebrated peaks of Naina 
Devi rise over it at a distance of about 8 miles, The town 
itself contains many Sikh shrines, and the residence of various 
members of the Sodhi family, one of the principal branches of which 
has its head-quarters here. It is also the head-quarters of the 
Nihang sect, which has separate quarters near the shrine of 
“Anandpur Sahib.” This sect is said to have been founded 
by Gurbakhsh Singh six generations ago in A.D. 1665. The 
town is said to have been founded by Garu Tegh Bahadur, whose 
nephew, Dhip Chand, is the ancestor of the Sodhis of Anandpur. 
Tegh Bahddur, having left Bakdla in the Amritsar District, came 
to these parts, and purchased land from the Raja of Bildspur, who 
then held ¢a/i#a Jandbari. It is said that there was previously 
a village here called Makhowél where Tegh Bahadur settled, and 
that the town which sprang up round the residence of Guru 
Gobind Singh, son of Tegh Bahadur, was called Anandpur (the 
abode of bliss). The legendary account of the names given by 
the Sodhis is as follows, On the site of Anandpur there lived 
a crue! demon called Makho, who had occupied the place for 
700 years before Tegh Bahadur came. Tegh Bahddur determined 
to expel the demon, but the latter promised to depart of his own 
accord, only asking as a favour that his name might be associated 
with the name of the place where he had lived so long. The 
Guru replied that Sodhis would call the place Anandpur, but that 
hillmen and others would call it Mdakhowal, At Anandpur Guru 
Gobind Singh established a retreat, where he resorted during the 
troublous war that he carried on with his hill neighbours and the 
Mughal troops. After his contest with the Raja of Ndhan 
when he slew the young warrior, Hari Chand of Naldgarh, with 
his own hand, the Guru moved back on the Sutlej and strengthened 
Anandpur. He formed an alliance with Bhim Chand of Bilaspur, 
whom he assisted in defeating the Imperial troops. Aurangzeb 
then directed the Governors of Lahore and Sithind to march 
against the Guru, and Govind Singh was surrounded at Anandpur, 
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His followers, in this emergency, deserted him, and at last he 
found himself at the head of only 40 devoted comrades, He 
then fled to Chamkaur, where he was again attacked, and losing 
his two eldest sons and almost all his remaining followers, he 
had again to take to flight. The town contains many fine 
residences occupied by different branches of the Sodhi amily, 
The public buildings consist of a police station, dispensary 
school, and rest-house for civil officers. = 


A great part of the trade of the Jandbéri ildga centres in 
Anandpur, and consists of country produce, such as cloth, éhand 
sugar and salt, a good deal of which passes through without break- 
ing bulk. Ahand pansdrt and cloth are imported vid Rupar not 
vid Garhshankar. Ripar is a mart or mandi, whereas Anandpur, 
is merely a local market for the supply of consumers and small 
shopkeepers. Most of the grain imported is consumed in the 
town and its neighbourhood, and on the other hand some of the 
maize produced in the surrounding villages and well ground in the 
river water-mills, is sent to Hoshiarpur. There are no separate 
arhitds or commission agents. Syphilis is said to be very common 
among the lower and even higher castes, and families are dying out. 
The principal shrines, &c., are described below :— 


Guru ka Mahal was the home of the goth Guru Teg 
Bahadur. It was built about the year 1665 A.D., when the town 
of Anandpur was founded. There is an underground cell called 
“Bhora Sahib,” where the oth Guru used to worship alone. 
Here the sons of Guru Gobind Singh, the roth Guru, were 
born and brought up. At present the house is in good repairs 
and in possession of the Sodhis of Anandpur. The garden of 
Lakher, about 4 miles east of Anandpur, is held in mudfi by 
the Sodhis, who also enjoy the offerings of the devout. | 


Gurdwara Teg Bahddur.—This shrine also is sacred to 
the gth Guru, Teg Bahadur, who was executed at Delhi in 1075 
A.D. His head was brought over to Anandpur by a Labdna 
Sikh, and cremated by his son, the roth Guru Gobind Singh, 
It is kept up by the Sodhis of Anandpur with the help of 
devotees, On the actual site of Teg Bahadur's cremation is a 
raised platform called Akdlbunga. This building is In possession 
of Pujaris called Nahangs. The whole fabric is of brick, and 
the mudfi of the shrine belongs to the Pujdris, who render service 
to the Gurdwara. 


Gurdwara Kesgarh.—This Gurdwara is remarkable as one 
of the four seats or ‘ Takhats’ of the Khalsa religion. Itis famous 
as the spot where Guru Gobind Singh administered ‘“ Amrit” 
(the Sikh baptism) to his first five disciples in Sambat 1756, 
making them Singhs and declaring the Khalsa. The management 
of this temple rests with the Pujari community, who defray the 
expenses of worship, repairs, &c. There is no Mahant. The 
mudi income and offerings are the property of the Pujaris, who 
enjoy it according to their respective shares. The building is 
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situated on a hillock, and is chiefly made of brick. It is said 
that the temple was first built by Durga Singh and Balram Singh, 
who were sent by the roth Guru from “ Hazir Séhib” tn the 
Deccan to perform this mission. 


Gurdwéra Anandgarh is said to be the stronghold of Guru 
Gobind Singh. It is in possession of Pujdris called Nahangs, who 
take the offerings and mudjfi. This shrine contains a deep well 
called Kudn Baoli. The structure around the Baéoli can accommo- 
date a thousand people. The building is in a fair condition. 


Manji Sahib Kesgarh is situated near the Kesgarh shrine 
ona small hill. A long flight of steps leads up to a raised dais 
where Ajit Singh and Jujhar Singh, the sons of the roth Guru, 
used to play. The mudf and offerings are enjoyed by the 
Pujaris who render services to this place. 

Damdama Séhib.—Here the ceremonies of installation of 
Guru Gobind Singh, the roth Guru, were performed, and here he 
used to sit and receive offerings at the Holi Fair. 


Mang: Sahib Tika marks the spot where the head of the 
Sodhi family of Anandpur receives offerings from his disciples at 
the grand fair of Holi. This fair is famous as one of the great 
fairs of the Province. Thousands of Sikhs assemble around their 
Guru, who sits in state on a raised platform while they stand in 
front on a paved floor. A canopy 13 hung over the place for 
the occasion. 

Holgarh and Méi Fite's Gurdwards.—These two shrines 
are in the village of Agampur, near Anandpur. The former is 2 
place where Guru Gobind Singh used to celebrate the Hola, while 
the latter is the Samadh of Mai Jito, the wife of Gobind Singh. 


_ “okgarh was in time past a small stronghold of Guru 
Gobind Singh in his battles with the hill tribes. It has, however, 
fallen into ruins. Six miles away from Anandpur lies another 
sacred place of the Sikhs, Kiratpur, There are several shrines 
here of which the most notable is the Gurdwéra Béba Gurditta. 
This shrine is situated on the crest of a small hill, 6 miles 
south of Anandpur, on the left bank of the Sutle). It has a lofty 
flight of stairs leading up tothe top. A good view of the Sutle] 
Valley can be got from the p 


Dae . aved approach to thistemple, The 
two principal branches of the Sodhy fam r 


bias : ; ily of Anandpur keep 
it in good repair and receive the offerings. The Gurdwara is 
sacred to Baba Gurditta. The building above the tank and the 
pavement were built by Sardar Bhuip Singh of Ripar, and the 
flight of steps by the Mahardjé of Patidla. 


The Harmandar Séhib, the Sis Mah! and the Takhat Sahib 
commemorate events in the life of Har Rai, the 7th Guru. 


a =k meee is ne the door of the shrine of Béba 
Gurditta. From this site Biba Gurditta discharced an arrow 
which fell at Patalpuri in the plain below, Z , 
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Paitdipurt contains the tomb of Guru Hargobind, who died CHAP.IV,A 
in Sambat 1701, and on this spot are erected the Samddhs of the piacesof in- 
elder branch of the-Sodhi family of Anandpur. terest. 

_ Khéngdéh Budhan Shah lies towards the east of the Sam4dh 
of Baba Gurditta, at a distance of a quarter of a mile. Budhan 
Shah, a Muhammadan saint, was a ares friend of Baba Gurditta, 
and the Sikh is said to have ordered his followers when they came 
to worship him to pay their respects at the Muhammadan’s tomb 
also. 

The Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in the district 
report on the Census of 188: regarding the decrease of popula- 
tion :— 

“In Anandpur the falling-off of population is due to the gradual decadence of the 
sadhi family. ‘The large life-pensiona enjoyed by the heads of the various families of this 
once famous house, since the time of the British annexation, have gradually fallen in: and 
while the members of the Sodhi family themselves have not decreased, but rather increas- 
ed, they are unable, on their present reduced means, to keep up the same number of 
Servants and retainers as formerly were attached to their households, nor does their 
ordinary expenditure afford the same means of livelihood to the tradesmen of the town, 
Hereditary syphilis is also very prevalent in the town.” 

Anandpur is a and class municipality with a committe of 6 members, 2 nominated Pb, Gort, Notn. 
and 4 elected. Its average income for the to years ending 1992-03 was Rs. 2,892 and No. 16998. of 
=a velco Rs, 2,89; ; and the chief items of income and expenditure in 1903-04 were as 12th Octr. 1885. 





follows :— 

/ncome— Expenditure— 
Octroi... i 2,609 Administration ec . 689 
Municipal property and Public safety Fe «. 832 
wers is 170 Public health and convenience ... 673 
Other Sources =... ait Public instruction is wa 203 
Contributions ,.. A ws E20 
—— Miscellaneous “n are 9 
Total... 2,990 Total we 2,616 





(The municipal boundaries were fixed by Pb. Govt. Notn. No 1o4t 5. of oth Aug. 

1885. Its rules of business will be found im the Pb. Gasette for March 1887, p, 284 
of Pt. 111 (MI. Manual, pp. 357-8.) Octroi limits were defined by Pb. Govt. Notn, 
No. 669 of ist December 1890, and the schedule prescribed by Notn. No, 306 of 1oth 
July 1893. Building bye laws were sanctioned by Notn. No. 44 of goth Jany. root, and 
ena No, 21 of 16th Jany. 1892. In the case of the latter the model rules 


were adopted (MI. Manual, p. 450). 
BAJWARA. 

Bajwara is a small town two miles south-east of Hoshiarpur 
(31° 31’ N. ani 75° 57’ E.). It was doubtless in former times the 
preat city of these parts, and was celebrated for its “cloth weavers 
and pious Brahmins.” It is said to have been founded in ancient 
times by three immigrants from Ghazni, one of whom, Baju Baora, 
famous as a singer, gave his name to the town. It once occupied 
a very much more extended area than it does now, and tradition 
says it was 12 os (about 18 miles) in circumference. Todar Mal, 
Akbar’s Minister, is said to have broken the town up into small 
divisions as a punishment for the inhabitants not receiving him with 
proper respect. In later times the town was held by Sardar Bhup 
Singh, Faizullapuria, who was ousted in 1801 by Raja Sansar 
Chand. The latter built a fort here, which was taken by Ranjit 
Singh in 1825, Since then the town has declined and its ruins 


Bajwira, 
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have been largely used for road metal. The fort was used as a 
military prison in the earlier years of the British administration, but 
was afterwards dismantled: and at the present time only two of its 
ruined bastions are in existence, There is an unaided _Anglo- 
Vernacular High School, the Middle Department of which is aided 


from District Funds, and a District Board Anglo: Vernacular 
Primary School, 


BALACHAUR. 


Balachaur is the head 


“quarters of a police station, and in 
1991 had 3,297 inhabitants, 


[t has no trade of importance, 
BHANGALA. 


Bhangdla has developed greatly since the settlement as the 
trade-centre of the tract irrigated by the Shah Nahr Canal, and is 
now full of pakéa houses, corrected of recent years. Its main trade 
is the export of rice, which is brought in from the Bichwai villages, 
though much of it is exported direct from the villages through 
the arhtids who promote its sale in the villages, 


DASUYVA. 


Dasilya, situated a5 miles north-west of Hoshiarpur on the 
road to the Naushahra and Mirthal ferries on the Beas, is the 
head-quarters of a Tahsil and ¢héna (31° 49° N. and 75 40° E.) 
The town is built on a mound on the edge of a marsh, which has 


\heretofore given the place an unenviable 


notonety for unhealthi- 
n€SS; 4 great part of this marsh has lately been drained, and no 
doubt the general health of the town will be much improved: the 
drainage work has also had the effect of reclaiming a large area 
of good land. The landed proprietors are Musalmdn Rajputs, 
Rains and Pathdns, and there are some well-to-do Hindu ban] ers, 
who have dealings with the surrounding villages, 


Tradition says that Dasiiya was founded 5/900 years ago, and 
was the capital of Raj Virata mentioned in the Mah 


Mahdabhérat. The 


before breakfast: thus a Hindu speaking of 
moraing will generally call it Virde &; 
It was in the service of ot 3 Virdta that the five Pandayvds engaged 
during the thirteen years of their banishment and the supremacy of 
the Kurus. There is an old fort to the north of the town; it was 
in great part demolished in 1548, but one of the towers still 
remains. It is mentioned in the “ Ain Akbari,” and was afterwards 
one of the strongholds of the Ramgarhids, In A.D, 1817 it was 
annexed by Mah4r4j4 Ranjft Singh, who keptit for 14 years and 
then bestowed it, with the surrounding villages, on Shdéhz4da Tara 
Singh. The town contains a Middle School, Munsiff’s court, 


g of it early in the 
“agri instead of Dasiiya. 
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dispensary and saraz: also a Police rest-house. The fine Sanch- 
wala tank lies in front of the Tahsil buildings 

Das‘ya is a 2nd class municipality with a committee of 6 members, 2 nominated and 


4 elected. Its average income for the to years ending 1902-03 was Rs. 2,963 and the Pb, 
expenditure Rs. 2,735- The chief items of income and expenditure for the year 1903-04 
1 


were as follows :— 

Income— Expenditure— 
Octroi 258 a 4,152 Administration PT Fan 622 
Municipal property and Public safet = oo «= 628 

powers ave +» 935 Public health and convenience 1,124 
Cattle-pounds, etc. ie: tt Public instruction... ae =. LE 
Contributions, etc. os «= 2S 


Total ss 3,728 Total ww. 9,929 


—— ——e, 


The municipal boundaries were fixed by Pb. Govt. Notn. No. 720 of rath Octr. 
1886, and the rules of business will be found in the PS. Gasette for March 1887, 
p. 284 of Pt. II] (MI. Manual, pp. 357-8), Octroi limits were defined by Notn. No. 969 
of ist December 1890, and the schedule prescribed by Notns. Nos. 107 of 20th March 
H96 and 124 of 18th March 1899. uilding bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn. 
No. 44 of 30th Jany. 1991, and penal bye-laws by No. 21 of 16th Jany, 1892. In the case 
Of the latter the model rules were adopted (MI Manual, p. 459). 


GARDHIWALA., 


Gardhiwala is a town in the Hoshidrpur Tahsil situated in 
31° 45 N. and 75° 46’ E., 18 miles from Hoshiarpur on the road 
to Dastiya. There is a Police rest-house. Like Haridna, it 
possesses some fine groves of mango trees A great part of the 
town is built of burnt brick and the streets are paved and drained. 
There are some fine houses belonging to wealthy Hindu traders, 
The proprietors of the land are Jats of the Sahota clan, and are 
counted among the Akbari houses (see account of the Jats, 

age 45). There are also some well-to-do Hindu bankers. 
The tradition is that the town was built in A.D 14,5 by Garhia, 
a Jat, and named after him, and that the addition of diwd/a was 
made in 1812 on account of the incarnation of the goddess Devi 
having appeared in the town, in honour of which event Sardar 
Jodh Singh, RAmgarhia, built a temple; this dfwdé/a is said to be 
either a contraction for Deviwdla, or the word diwdda, a temple. 
Sardar Mansa Singh and his descendants held the place in jagir 
for three generations, till Sardar Jodh Singh, Ramgarhia, occupied 
it in 1829 and built a fort. There is a ¢hdna, also a post office 
and dispensary. The principal trade of the town is in sugar, 
but the sugar refineries have decreased in numbers of late years, 
Garhdiwala is a and class municipality with a committee of 6 members, 2 nominated 


and elected. Its average income for the to years ending 1902-03 was Rs. 2,348 and 
the expenditure Rs. 2,220. The chief items of incarne and expenditure for rgoa03 were 





a5 follows :— 
fncome— Expenditure— 

Rs. Rs. 
j ene ane 2,546 Administration a ian 5h 

funicipal property and Public safet; - ar 
powers at ot 56 Public health and convenience 1,117 
Cattle-pounds, etc. we 283 Public instruction... “go 
1 — Contributions, CtC. cos mae sy 
Total i 30h | ae 
Total om 7,553 
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The municipal boundaries were fixed by Pb. Govt. Notn. No. 720, dated ath’ 
ctr, 1896. fea rules of business will be- found in the Pb. Gasetts for March 1887,. 
2d4 of Pt. Ul (ML Manual, pp. 357-8). Gctroi limits were defined by Pb. Govt 
i, No. g69, dated 1st December 1890, and the schedule prescribed by Notn. No. 305, 
dated 23rd June 1896, was revised in 1899 (Notn. Oo. 194, dated 18th Mare 
1899). Building Bt ei were sanctioned by Notn. No. 44, dated goth Jany. igor, and 

po. 20, dated 16th Jany. 1892. In the case of thelatter the model 
rules were adopted (MI. Manual, p, 450). 


GARHSHANKAR, 

Garhshankar, situated on the Hoshiarpur and Riupar road, 25 
miles distant from Hoshiarpur, is the head-quarters of a Tahsil and 
thana (31° 13° N. and 76° 9 E.). The town is built on a mound in 
the midst of a plain, and the houses, many of which are of masonry, 
are huddled together on this mound without much regard to 
symmetry or order. If tradition is to be believed, the town has a 
very ancient history, Before the first Muhammadan invasion, 
R4j4 Shankar Das is said to have built a fort on the site of the 
present town ; this fort was taken by Sultan Mahmdd, Ghaznavi, 
and subsequently given by the Em peror Shahab-ud-din Ghauri to 
Hawaha and Khachwaha, sons of Raja4 Man Singh of the Jaipur 
State. The Mahtons, who appear to have been the original in- 


habitants, were overpowered and driven out by the Rajputs in 


A.D.1175. The descendants of these Mahtonsare to be found in the 
neighbouring villages of Binjon, Ajnoha, Jalwera and Panjdwar, and 
those of Jalwera still abstain from drinking the water of Garhshankar, 
The Rajputs of Garhshankar appear to have kept up petty feuds 
with their neighbours, especially with the men of Jaijon, a town at 
the foot of the hills, 10 miles off. The best remembered chieftain 
of these Rajputs is Rai Rip Chand, of whom the present inhabit- 
ants are descendants, He had four sons, each of whom has given 
a name to one of the four sub-divisions of the township, Rai Rup 
Chand was converted to Isl4m in the time of Jalal-ud-din Akbar 
and named Shekhdbéd. The Kali mosque and adjacent well, 
and an old bridge whose arches are nearly silted up by the general 
rise of the surrounding country, are architectural remains of the 
ancient Muhammadan time, A fair, attended by 10,000 people, 
is held every year at the shrine of a Muhammadan saint, 

The Municipal Committee was abolished in 1801. Thereisa 
good deal of export trade in sugar and tobacco ; the latter, pro-. 
duced in large quantities in Garhshankar and the neighbouring 
villages, is celebrated for its excellent quality. Grain is ‘eaptee 
from Phagwara and passed into Kangra and Una as are cloth, 
hardware and other necessaries. Thus the place is something of a 


» trade centre, though there is no trade with H oshidrpur. 


The public buildings consist of a Tahsil and 
of which is a small rest-house for Police officers. There are also 
a Government Middle School, a dispensary and a rest-house for 
Civil Officers, besides a sardi and a satighar, the property of the 
District Board. | i 


_ The fever epidemic of 878 was specially virulent in Garh- 
shankar, and very few old men are said to have survived it. The 
plague riot of 1898 has already been alluded to (at Page 31 supra). 


thdma, on the top 
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_ Hariana isa town in the Hoshiarpur Tahsifl situated in 41° paver t tl 
38 N. and 72° 52° E., 9 miles north of Hoshiarpur on the 'ariée 
Dasuya road. Thereis a room for Civil Officers in one cf the rope 
bastions of the old Tahsil building. Haridna is celebrated for its 

finé mango groves ; a small perennial stream runs to the south of neat 
the town, and the surrounding scenery is very picturesque, A 

great part of the town is built of burnt bricks ; the majority of the 

streets are paved, and have open drains for carrying off the 

drainage. The proprietors of the land of the township are Musal- 

man Naru Rajputs, the head of whom is ordinarily styled Rdnd, 

There are also some wealthy Hindu bankers resident in the town ; 

and some families of Mughals, living in a separate street, engage 

in collecting and refining bees wax. Haridna was from annexation 

to 1861 the head-quarters of a Tahsil, and the ¢édna occupies the 

old Tahsil building. It also contains a dispensary, a sardt and a 
Government Middle School, There are a ood many sugar refineries 

(4hdnchi) in the town, and the trade in sugar is considerable, 

though much decreased of late years, it is said, owing to the com- 

petition of foreign sugar. The fruit of the numerous mango groves 

is exported in large quantities, and coarse blankets are made for 

export to the hills. 


_ There are two mosques in Haridna, the Mufti’s and the 
Oazi's. The Mufti’s is a small mosque in the west of the town. 
The spandrils are adorned with bosses in stucco. It has an in- 
scription which states that the mosque was built in the reign of 
Akbar in 1006 A.H. (1597-98 A.D.) by Haji Sambal Khan. The 
date is given in figures and in the chronogram — ,'=* ai/, GUlias 
The Qazi’s mosque is a little larger of somewhat later date and 
without inscription. 


Haridna is a 2nd class municipality with a committee of 6 members, 2 nominated pp. Govt. Notn, 
and 4 elected. Its average income for the to years ending 1902-03 was Rs, 3,042 and Wo. 1658 5, of 
ager Sala Rs. 3,000, The chief items of income and expenditure for 1903-04 were 12th Octr, 1885, 
as follows :— 


Income— Expenditure— 
Octroi rit = 2,924 Administration oom aes 635 
Municipal property and Public safety oa vis o72 
ates 2 ae | Aer health and convenience ... 1,064 
Cattle-pounds, etc. 179 ~=——- Public instruction ts ve 3I5 
ait | é Contributions ate mA 100 = 
Total one ae 109 Total ac S65 





Its atlministration is in fair order and under control, The municipal boundaries 
by Pb. Govt. Notn. No. rogr S., dated roth Augt 1835, Its rules of busi 
will be found inthe Pb. ogee Hed sankey Rio . ed he ee 
p. 35778). Octroi limits were defined by Fo, Govt. csotm iva, ris, cated tot eby. 

35775) on Lim e y Notn. No. 8o2 of 28th reo, (Nee was revised 
i fa (Noth. . . dated nel y, 154) and again m ! Moti. No. tracof 
edie tian e potas wer sanctioned by Notn. No. 44, dated 40th Jany, 
No. 21, dated 16th Jany. 1892. 


Manual, p. 450). 


were fixed 
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In the case of the latter 
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HOSHIARPUR, 


Hoshiarpur, the head-quarters of the District, is situated in 
gi" 32’ N. and 75° 59’ E., about 5 miles from the foot of the 
Siwaliks, The municipal limits include part of the Civil lines and 
the suburbs of Bahddurpur and Bassi Khwaja. The town is 
bounded on the north by a broad sandy cho, one of the largest 
of the many torrents which bring down the drainage from the 
Siwélik hills. This cho at one time threatened to destroy the 
town, and many buildings situated on its edge were washed 
away by floods. To obviate this danger an embankment was 
erected for the purpose of atresting the action of the water. Major 
Saunders Abbott relates, in “ Eight Years’ British Rule in Hoshiar- 
pur,” how the embankment consisted of piles driven into the sand 
intertwined with brushwood and the spaces filled with earth ; this 
embankment stood for two seasons and was eventually carried 
away. The next scheme consisted of “a pier head, formed of 
blocks of masonry, sunk into the sand, and through it into the 
clay, in which they were embedded at eleven feet below the bottom 
suriace This was connected with the shore just above the town 
at right-angles by the bank of an earthen dam of sloping sides 
covered with mats and brushwood.” The work was completed be- 
fore the rains of i854, at a cost of Rs, 8,857. The rains of 1854 
tried it severely, It stood several floods, but towards the end of 
the rains two of the extreme blocks got undermined, and fell bodily 
forward into the stream, indicatin g their solidity by the large masses of 
meen that fell unbroken, One large block was carried 220 feet 
down the flood, by which some estimate may be formed of the 
vastness of the torrent. There are now no traces of this embank- 
ment, and for many years the danger to the town did not appear so 
serious. The body of water in the cho seemed to have diminished, 
and even in years of heavy floods little or no damage was caused 
to the town, the hill drainage having apparently been diverted to 
other channels. Nevertheless, an attempt was made, by plant- 
ing out tharéana (Saccharum sara) and nara (Arundo donax) on 
the town side of the torrent to avert future floods. Of recent years, 
however, matters again assumed a threatening aspect, and yarious 
masures have had to be taken to protect the town, In 1901-02 
the municipality spent Rs. 30,000 in protective works, So far 
these have stood well. 


The buildings of the town are, for the most part, of burnt 
brick cemented with earth, and, in the principal streets, two or 
three storeys high. The main street is thirty feet wide ; the smaller 
Streets ranpe from six to fifteen feet in width, and mostly end in 
culs-de-sac. The broader streets are paved with dantur- the 
smaller almost all with brick ; the drainage runs in open side 
drains, The sewage is emptied into the sandy bed of the cho near 
Bassi Khwaja. The water-supply is derived from numerous wells, 
The civil station, situated less than a mile from the town, is very 
picturesque, with its thatched houses situated in pretty gardens - 


J 
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the roads are shady and have not that rectangular regularity so 
common to British stations. The old cantonments, which were 
located 2 miles to the south of the present civil station, were 
abandoned after the Mutiny, and all that remains of them consists 
of a few tumble-down tenantless houses, a cemetery, and a roofless 
church, the doors and windows of which have been bricked up. 
There is a Staging Bungalow, a Public Works Department rest. 
house in Civil lines ; also a Church, District Board Meeting Hall, 
Sessions and District Courts, Jail, Dispensary, bonded chapras 
warehouse, Police Station, Zailghar, a School. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Ardins, Gujars and Rajputs, besides the trading classes. 


Tradition ascribes the foundation of the town to two parties, — 
first to Hargobind and Ram Chand, Diwdns of the Emperor 
Muhammad Tugniak aétas Alai Khan, who reigned some 550 years 
ago ; second to Hoshid4r Khan, a resident of Bajwdra, who lived 
about the same period, and after whom the town was named. 
During the Sikh period it fell into the hands of the Sarddérs of the 
Faizullapuria Mis/, of whom Bhup Singh is noted as having had 
encounters with Raj4 Sansdr Chand of Kangra. In ‘809 Ranjit 
Singh seized the town, and Af/rssar Rup Lal, when Governor of the 
Dodb, made it his residence. During his time, and in that of the 
Shekhs, his successors, it increased in importance, and at the 
present time some of the best houses are those of the Shekh family. 
A considerable cantonment was maintained near the town fhepaehs 
out the reign of Ranjit Singh and his successors, and for some 
years by the British Government after the annexation, It jis 
evident, however, that the town was of no importance till the 
present century, It is not mentioned in the “ Ain-i-Akbari,” and 
was probably included in the mas/ of Bajwara, 
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Hoshiarpur is a 2nd class municipality reconstituted in 1894, with a committee of Punjab Govt. 
20 members, consisting of the Deputy Commissioner and Civil Surgeon, tx-oficia, Nota, Na, 2 cf 
8 nominated members and to elected (9 Hindus and 4 Muhammadans). Its average 3rd Jany. 1894. 


income for the 1o ending 190203 was Rs. 47,525, and the expenditure Rs. 
The chief items of income and expenditure for 1993-04 were as follows :— 47429 





income— Expenaiinre— 

Rs. Rs. 
Octroi 42 33,460 Administration e. ‘as 70d 
Municipal property and Public eo A ves ~ pa. 
powers... i “19,322 Public health and convenience 17,763 
Grants and contributions 7,130 Public instruction... ees 13,855 
Miscellaneous, including Contributions rie us «193 
cattle-pounds ae €35 Miscellaneous +7 0 1,095 
Repayment of loan ,,, «» 1,300 
Total one 5Oj047 Total ls one $4,581 


—_——es: 





The income is chiefly derived from the octrot on grain and cloth. The Principal 
trade is in grain, cloth and English thread (Pwraé: of), For its manufactures sae 
Chapter II, é 


, The town lost the privilege of electing its Committee Hoshiérpar. 
in 1887-88 in consequence of the riots which occurred in that Busicipality.. 


year, but recovered it on April rst, 1894." The Election Rules working 


published under Punjab Government Notification No, 2, dated 


,. Pb. Geet. Gazette Notn, No. 521 of ast Nove. 1893 excepts Hoshidrpur from tbe provi. 
tions of Sections 15, 16 and 17 of the MI. Act. 


Soergace 
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3rd January 1894, provide that of the elected members 6 shall 


be Hindus and 4 Muhammadans, and that Hindu voters shall 
vote only for Hindu candidates and Musalman voters for Musal- 


man. It is further laid down that the rig Commissioner shall 


he ex-o/ficio President of the Committee he Deputy Commis- 
sioner controls the Committee, subject to appeal to the Com- 
missioner of Jullundur. 


The boundaries of the Committee were fixed by Punjab 


Government Notification No. 1041 S., dated roth August 1885, 


and have only been once amended (under Notification No. 102, 
dated 11th March 1893). 


The Committee works largely through sub-committees, of 


which there are four—Sanitation, Public Works, Education and 


Finance. These sub-committees are re-arranged every six 
months. 

The District School and the Primary Schools attached to it 
were under the control of the Municipal Committee from 1883 to 
1903. Their management was transferred to the Education 
Department, with effect from April Ist, 1903 (Punjab Government 
letter No. 688, dated oth March 1g03), but was re-transferred to 
the Committee by Punjab Government letter No, 947, dated 14th 
April 1904. The management was again resumed by Government 
with effect from tst January 1905. | 

Kules made by the Committee, regulating its own procedure, 
are published in Punjab Government Gazette Notification No. 673, 
dated 16th October 1889. 


Sections 140 (except clause (d)) and 441 of-the Municipal 
Act have been extended to Hoshidrpur, and the Committee is 
thus enabled to segregate small-pox and cholera patients and 
to forbid the use of insanitary wells (Punjab Government 
Gazette Notification No, 78, dated agrd February 1893), The 
Committee bought a fire-engine in 1887-88, and Chapter VIII of 
the Municipal Act, which deals with the extinction and prevention 
of fire, was also extended to the Municipality by this notification, 
The Government draft rules for bonded warehouses were 
adopted in 1889-g0.* Building rules were made in 1891 (Punjab 
Government Gazette Notification No. 636, dated 20th July). 
The Committee has control over brothels and disorderly houses. 

The octroi limits of the Municipality were defined in Punjab 
Government Notification No. 718, dated 29th October 1889, 
and its octroi schedule prescribed by Notification No. 128. 
dated 28th March 1893. Refands of octroi are roverned by 
Notification No. 714, dated 28th October 1889. Refunds were 
limited to sums of one rupee and over, and to claims brought 
within six months (Punjab Government Gasetie Notification 
No. 340, dated grd August 1893). The period was reduced to 
three months by Punjab Government Gazette Notification No. S19, 
dated 23th September 1896. | 


* Pb. Govt. Notn, No. 811 of and Octr. 18 , FOr of Bi Ml hk 
1 Fot acritumi sue poge 104 Of Gusetle for ier P39 pidllegloc Maneal. 
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In 1851-82 octroi receipts made up Rs. 27,000 of a total in- CHAP.IV,A2 . 
come of Rs. 28,000, the incidence of taxation being Re. 1-5-3 per pjacesof In=? 
head. In 1903-04 octroi realized Rs. 33,460, while the total terest... 
income excluding loans was Rs. 58,647 and the incidence of taxation tHoyhiseour. 

Re. t-12-3. Octroi is still the only tax in force. Educational fees u-ome ct ae 
bring in Rs. 5,800 and the Educational grant from Government penditure. 

Rs, 5,400. The District Fund grant for medical purposes is 

Rs. 2,000, The remaining items are very small. Conservancy ccle? 
ei abe came to Rs, 768, a fair amount considering the size of 
the town, 


Turning to expenditure Administration and Collection charges 
came to Ks. 3,500in 1901-02: among other annual expenses are 
Schools, Rs. 14,000; Hospitals, Rs. 6,000; Police, Rs. 5,000 ; and 
Conservancy, Rs. 3,600. 


Hoshiarpur has undertaken drainage works and a Town Hall. 
In 1901-02 Government advanced Rs. 15,000 for protective works 
in the cio, and the loan is being repaid by yearly instalments 
of Rs. 1,850 inclusive: of interest. The Committee holds Govern- 
ment securities to the value of Rs, 2,000, invested in 1870. 

The censure of Government in 1887-88 induced the Com- pubtic Works. 
mittee to adopt new measures to improve the conservancy of the 
town and increase the conservancy regeipts. Atthe same time 
they proposed to adopt a house-tax. These measures were unpo- 
pular, but the new conservancy system was introduced and it work- 
ed excellently until the powers of the Committee were questioned in 
connection with some of the new rules, The point came up before 
the Divisional Judge in 1889-90, and he decided that the Com. 
mittee had no power to enforce the bye-laws it had made. The 
whole cohservancy scheme thus fell to the ground. 

Since its reconstitution in 1894 the Committee has evoked 
the praises of Government. In 1895-96 it was noted as working 
well; in 1896-97 it was praised for keenness on sanitation, and 
the members were said to exert themselves individually, on 
occasions of large gatherings, to preserve peace and order, 
Finally in 1900-01 the town was held up by Government as "a 
model of what local self-government can be.” 

Taxation of through-trade has always been a blot on the 
fiscal administration of the town. The Provincial average of octroi 
Was exceeded so early as 1881-82, and over-taxation is noted by rioscheta 
the Commissioner in 1889-99. Refunds were easily obtained in © “** > 
1890-91, but complaints began again in the following year, when 
_ cloth was said to be overtaxed. In 1893-94 grain was largely 
overtaxed, and sugar, g/, cloth, drugs, metal, oil and oil-seeds 
were also taxed above the standard. The growing popularity of 
the bonded warehouse noted by the Commissioner in this same 
year is evidence of excessive taxation, The Octroi Schedule was 
revised, but over-taxation was again reported in 1895-96. The 
refund rules were altered, and the Octroi Schedule once more 
févised in 1896-97, and the amount of grain taxed became notice- 
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ably less. Cloth and metals were seriously overtaxed again from 
1897—1900, and the total refunds in 1899-1900 amounted to 
Rs. 740 out of an octroi income of Rs, 27,000, It should, however, 
be noted that the statistics by which over-taxation is puaged are 
largely theoretical and unreliable and are at present under revision. 


JAVON. 
Jaijon is a town on the outer edge of the Siwdliks, 10 miles 


forth of Garhshankar. It contains 2,644 inhabitants, and though 


now of small importance, was in early days the seat of the Jaswal 
Rajas, Raja Ram Singh first took up his residence here, and the 
fort which commanded the pass in the hills is said to have been 


_ constructed in A.D. 1701, and to have been taken by Ranjit Singh 


in 1815. It was dismantled at annexation by the British Gov- 
ernment. The ruins of the palaces of the Jaswal Rajas are still 
visible above the town. The place used to be, till lately, an 
emporium of trade, second only to Hoshiarpur; and even now 
a good deal of cloth, both country and English, passes through 
towards the hills ; the produce of the hills, such as rice, turmeric, etc., 
passing down to the plains. Jaijon and Baridn Kaldn are the 
great centres in Tahsil Garhshankar of the trade in country cloth 
made in the vicinity, the hill and Kangra traders dealing directly 
with the Jaijon éeopdris who act as daid/s. Traders even come from 
Sirmur. Riceis also sold to local consumers. The rest of the 
trade is mainly the local distribution of Amported goods. The 
Jaijon traders pay over Rs. 500 in income tax, two paying on 


incomes exceeding Rs, 2,co0. The town is called “ Phallewali” 
or “ Pathranwali” before breakfast, 


JANDHARI., 


__ The Jandhari fa/dka lies east of the Sutlej. The name is 
said to mean life has entered—because Bdba Gurditta is believed 
to have restored a dead cow to life here by means of his miraculous 
Sota or stick. Histcrically the #¢a/iéiéa is connected with Kahlir. 
Bir Chand, a Chanderi |? Chandla) Rajput, and the founder of 
that State, settled a Brahmin from the Talhatti tract here, and 
his descendants maintained a kind of managing right, hardly 
amounting to seignorial overlordship, in the tract. | 

ISHANPUR., 

The town of Kh4npur is situated 1} miles north-west of 
Hoshiarpur on the Hoshidrpur-Tanda road and contains 4,200 
Dayar Ta according to ia Census of tgor. It was included 
in the Municipality of Hoshiarpur until 1893, when it was separated 
off and declared a “Notified Area,” $s a 

Khanpur is surrounded by chos cn nearly all sides, which 
cause great danger to the town at the time of heavy floods. 
The local Committee have constructed some protective works, 


The trade of the town was chiefly in oun cloth, dumgis 
and patkds, which were made in Khanpur and the neighbouring 
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villages, and exported in large quantities. The place does not CHAP.IV,A. 
appear, however, to have ever been a large manufacturing centre, Places of In-= 
but was rather a market for cloth made in the neighbourhood. terest, 
Owing mainly, if not entirely, to the octroi system its trade has Khénpur. 
now decreased, and the surrounding villages have themselves 
become markets, The loss resulting from this change has fallen 
chiefly on the da/d/s or brokers, but there are still some 5 
or 6 shops in the trade which are run by arhfids and there are 
also some da/dis. The yarn used is either English or imported 
from Bombay. 

The only public buildings are a Municipal Board School, 
teaching up to the Primary Standard in vernacular and a sards. 

Khanpur a notified area with acommittee of 4 nominated members, the Tahsilddr 


of Hoshiarpur being one, The average income for ‘the five years ending 1899-1900 was 
Net 5,126, and the chief items of income and expenditure for the year 1903-04 were as 
liven + 


Income— Expenditure— 
Octroi Pr) sae 25th) Administration oa ana ee 
Municipal property and Public rap “a ua Soc 
com PTT 202 Public healtt and convenience Prt) Shy 
Miscellaneous a 4o Public instruction, etc. 1 409 
Total sm 2,751 Total . 2,065 
MIANI. 


Miani, with 6,118 inhabitants, is a small town near the Beas, Mini. 

about 25 miles from Hoshiarpur and 4 from TAnda (31° 43° N. 
and 75° 34 E.). The proprietors are a few families of Mohmand 
Pathdns, but the greater part of the land of the township is 
cultivated by Ardin and Jat tenants with rights of occupancy. 
The town is damp and unhealthy, and owing to the destruction 
of some large Bet villages by floods in. 1894, its trade is decreasing. 
A number of butchers reside here, and carry on a trade in cattle 
with the neighbouring riverain and chhamb villages. Other trade 
consists principally a wheat, sugar and hides. 

Miani is a 2nd class municipality with a committee of 6 members, 2 nominated Pb. Govt. Nota, 
and 4 elected. lts average income for the 10 years spit 1902-03 was Rs. 1,709 No. es Bee 
and the expenditure Rs. 1,638. The chief items of income and expenditures for the year Octr. 

1903-04 were a3 follows :— 


fncome— Expendtizre— 
Rs. lees, Rs. 
Octroi ne vs 1,720 Administration bes ww 529 
Municipal property and Public es ae =e oe 453 
Riva = jobs 79 Public health and convenience .,. 1,142 
iscellaneous ae I Public instruction ons ma: TSE 
Miscellaneous ant aa8 ade 2 
Total ws 1,800 Total os 2311 


The municipal boundaries were fixed ‘by Pb. Govt. Notn. No. 720, dated tath 

Octr. 1806. Its rules of business will be found in the Pb, Gasetts for March 1887, 

< 284 of Pt. 111 (MI Manual, p. 357-8). Octroi limits were defined by Pb. Govt. 

otn. No, 960, dated rst Decr. 1890, and the schedule prescribed by Notn. No. 209, 

+3 } ” aint 1896, was revised in 1899 (Notn. No. 124, dated 18th March 
}.  untoch ) ay 





7 iwS were sanctioned Notn. No. 44, dated 30th J got, 
nd penal byelaws : No. 2, dated th Jan. igg2. Inthe case of the latter the 
rules were adopt (Mi. Manual, p. 450). 
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MAHILPUR. 


Méhilpur in Tahsil Garhshankar is the head-quarters of a police 
station and contains 2,736 inhabitants. It is also the head-quarters 
of the Bains clan of the Jat tribe, and is on the whole a thriving 
place. 


MUKERIAN, 


Mukerian, a municipality constituted in 1874, is situated 
about 10 miles north of Dastiya and 34 miles from Hoshiarpur 
(30° 57 N. and 75° 48’ EB), The roads to the Naushera and 
Mirthal ferries branch off from this place. The town, the preater 
part of which is built of burnt brick, is situated in the middle of a 
high level plain, and is the head-quarters of a Police sub-division, 
Local tradition relates that it was founded by Chaudhri Déra 
Khan, an Awan, in A.D. 1754. It was afterwards enlarged and 
improved about 1768 by Sardar Jai Singh, Kanhya, who held 
possession of it, and whose influence was paramount in the Punjab 
about 1774—1784. His daughter-in-law was M4i Sada Kaur, 
well known as an intriguing and ambitious woman. Ranjit Singh 
slew in battle Mai Sada Kaur’s husband, Gurbakhsh Sin h, son of 
Jai Singh, and married her daughter, Maht4b Kaur. This union 
gave Ranjit Singh the co-operation of the Kanhya mis/, and enabled 
him to consolidate his power. About 1822 he quarrelled with his 
mother-in-law and threw her into prison. She was afterwards 
granted a small estate south of the Sutlej. Ranjit Singh is said 
to have acquired the neighbouring fort of Atalgarh in 1819. There 
is a fine tank near this fort called after M4i Sada Kaur. Mahtab 
Kaur gave birth at Mukeridn to Ranjit Singh’s reputed son, 
Sher Singh, who afterwards became Mahdrdj4. — 


The late Sardar Bir Singh, an Honorary M istrate, resided 
here with his brothers, and built a very fine tank and a large sardié 
with a room for Europeans, all of well-built masonry. Another 
sardz for travellers has been constructed by TAba Shah, a resident 
banker. Sardér Bur Singh’s house is an imposing looki 
building, and there are some good gardens near the town, Besides 
the police station, on which is a small room rented as a Post 
Office, the town contains a Government Middle School. There 
is also a Government rest-house and a dispensary. The town has 
but little trade, the sugar industry having declined here ac 
elsewhere. The exports are confined to wheat collected from the 
neighburhood. Rice is exported direct from the Bichwai villages 
or through Bhangdla, the great rice centre, The traders sell 
grain wholesale to outside beopdris from Amritsar, Jullundur 
Batala and Tanda, and combine beopdr and arhi— ione being 
exclusively ar/i#ids or ‘factors.’ The place is nothing of a mart 
(mand). Cloth is imported from Amritsar. 


Mukerian is a 2nd class municipality with a committee of 6 members. “pee 
and 4 elected, one of whom must ke a Muhammadan, {ts averase none nae 
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years ending t902-03 was Rs. 3,144 and the expenditure Rs, 74110, The chief items CHAP. IV, A, | 
of income and expenditure for Posog were a5 ae ~ Vi ey A, : 
income — Expenditure— Places of 

interest. | 

Rs. Rs. a Gir b Biete. 

Oetroi oe eee «2 37 Administration TO we Ofo rth Cake 1885, 
Municipal property and Public safety ... ne o. 686 | 

powers ... “so Public health and convenience ... 1,091 

Cattle-pounds ee 5 Public instruction oe a 324 | 
Contributions ... see ow =240 | 
Tetal «ss 63,190 Total aes 2,042 | 


The municipal income is largely dependent on the taxation of through-trade, Itisa 
very dirty town, and there is much room for improvement in its communications and 
Sanitation, The municipal boundaries were fixed by Pb. Govt. Notn. No. oat S., 
dated 19th Aug. 1885. Its rules of business will be found in the P&. Gasetts for March 
1587, P- 284, of Pt. 111 (M. Manual, pp. 357-8). Octroi limits were defined by 
Pb. Govt. Notn. No. o60, dated 1st December 1f90, and the schedule prescribed by 
Notn. No, Bg2, dated 28th May 1874, was revised in 1884 (Notn. No. 48, dated 2and ‘ . 
Jany. rB84), and again in 1890 (Notn. No. 190 of 22nd March 1890), eiuks pe-laws 
were Sanctioned by Notn. No. 44, dated 30th Jany. root, and penal bye-laws (o. 21, 
dated 16th Jany, 1892, In the case of the latter the model rules were adopted (MI. 

Manual, p. 450). 


SHAM CHAURASI. 


Sham Chaurési is a large township or fasba, even more of Sh4m Chaurdsi, 

a trade centre than it is now, though it is said never to have 

en an important mandi or mart. [t is now a distributing 
centre to village dealers, and agricultural produce is brought in 
from the surrounding villages and sold by its traders on commis- 
sion or purchased by them for local sale. Its decline is 
attributed to the fact that the saminddrs of the locality have 
obtained a stronger position commercially than they had formerly, 


— ———+ — 


SANTOKHGARH. 


Santokhgarh contains a small éazdr and the ruins of the Santokgarh, 
former residences of the once powerful Sardars of Santokhgarh. 
The population (1901) numbers 2,495 souls. The town is 
becoming a considerable centre of the gi trade. GAi is 
brought down from the hills and re-exported to Phagwdra vid | 
Garhshankar. | 


UNA. 


__ Una, situated in the Jaswan Din, 25 miles distant from Uae. 
Hoshidrpur, is the head-quarters of a Tahsil and thdéna (31° 28’ N. 
and 76° 17° E.). It owes its chief importance to being . 
the residence of a branch of the Bedi family (see “ Leading | 
Families,” page 75), and was founded by Baba Kala Dhari, the | 
ancestor of the present Bedi, and further enlarged by Bedi Sdhib 
Singh. The aly private buildings of any importance are the resi- 
dence of Bedi Sujan Singh, and the mausoleum of Bedi Sahib Singh, 
Situated on a high terrace overlooking the valley. The Tahsil and 
thana buildings were also once the Popeye former Bedis. There 
are also a sardi, rest-house for Civil Officers, dispensary and a 
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Middle School. There is no trade of any importance. The town is 
built on the site of a hill near the Sohd4n; there is one main street 
of shops, mostly built of masonry; most of the remaining houses 
are of mud. A fine flight of stone steps leads down from the 
town to a stream on the east. Una used to be the emporium for 
the hills of all articles of commerce: now, however, much of the 
trafic passes through the town without breaking bulk. Shops 
have increased of late years in the neighbouring hills and, as 
the hill traders, deal direct with the large markets of Amritsar, ete., 
this has tended to decrease the retail trade of the town. Some 
shops, however, do a certain amount of business as ariiids (com 
mission agents). 


Una i a 2nd class municipality (constituted in 1874) with s committee of 
6 members, 2 nominated and 4 elected) Its average income for the 10 years ending 
1902-03 was Rs. 2,735 and the expenditure Rs. 2,644. The chief items of income an 
expenditure tor 1905-04 were as follows :— 


Income— Exbenditure— 
Rs. Rs. 
Octroi oe ee 24531 Administration vee 503 
Municipal property and Public safety ees ©6578 
powers... at Public health and convenience .., 1,385 
Cattle-pounds,ele. ... 0 115 Public instruction sive «. 370 
Contributions, etc, oun oo 79 
Total oe 3,002 Total 1 2505 


The municipal boundaries were fixed by Pb. Govt. Notn. No, 428, dated 2sth | 
1900. Tits rules of business will be found a the Pb. Gagetie for Lisich sean 
of PtUll (MI. Manual, pp. 357-8). Octrol limits were defined by Pb. Govt. Notn. 
No. 223, dated 26th May igo’, and the schedule prescribed by Notn. No. 82, 
dated 25th May 1574, was revised in 1899 (Notn. No. 124 of 18th March 1899). 
palsy re yes aye ie by Notn. No, 44, dated aeth Jany. te 1, and penal 
ye-laws by No. 21, dated 16th Jany. 1892. In the case of the latter the model cu 
were adopted (MI. Manual, p. renin S 3 WEES, Ri Se 


URMAR-TANDA. 


The towns of Urmar and T4nda are in the Dastiya Tahsil 
within a mile of each other (31° 40° N. and 75° 28° E.), and 
form, with their suburbs, Aydhpur and Dala, a single municipality. 
(Tanda is 21 miles from Hoshiarpur.) They are situated near 
marshy ground, which probably accounts for a good deal of their 
unhealthiness and the number of deaths from fever. A larve cho 
however, has of late filled up a good deal of low marshy land with 
sands, and possibly in time this may improve the health of the town, 
though destroying some good culturable land. The greater part of 
the houses are of burnt brick, and most of the streets are paved and 
drained, but Ayahpur is dirty and its streets are in a bad state 
as a branch of the cho floods it, : 
There is a police station, and the other public buildings ar 
dispensary, Sardi, rest-house and a Middle Echool in iy ae A 
Munsiff is sometimes stationed here for the disposal of the civil suits 
of half the Tahsil. There is a rather famous Muhammadan shrine 
of the saint Sakhi Sarwar at Aydhpur, at which an annual fair is 
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held (see page 79). The principal landed proprietors are 
Pathdns, of the Bakhtidr clan in Urmar and of the Momand clan 
in Tanda. ‘The inhabitants of Urmar-Tanda and Aydhpur are 
pce Khatris settled a long time ago by the Pathan owners. 

here are also some Musalman Juldhds. The towns are of no 
particular trading importance, except as an entrepot for country 
booms and cotton goods. Good pottery is made here. At 
Tanda the imports are cloth from Amritsar, grain from Jullundur and 
Phagwara: jowdér, moth, maize, etc., from Ludhiana ; collectively 
they are generally known by the name of Tanda. 

Urmar-Tanda isa 2nd class municipality with a committee of 9, consisting of 
the Tahsild‘r ex-officio, 2 nominated and 6 elected members. Its average income for the 
To years ending 1902-03 was Rs, 5,365 and expenditure Rs. 5,441. The chief items of 
income and expenditure for 1903-04 were as follows : — 


Income— Expenditure — 
Octroi ws 5,542 Administration <1 as 1,132 
Municipal property and Public safety ia oun 105 
Powers = sss oo G7 Public health and convenience .. 1,953 
Cattle-pounds,etc. ... 237 Public instruction =... we 700 
Contributions, ec. ass wo 104 
Total ce §=-§o46 Total 08 5,354 


The municipal boundaries were fixed by Pb. Govt. Notn. No. 1041 S. dated roth 
Aug. 1885. a gat na of business will be found in the Pb. Gazette for March 1887, 
p; 284 of Be. IIL(ML Manual, pp. 357-3). Octroi limits were defined by Pb. Govt. 
join’ No. 960, ‘dated tst December 1899, and the schedule prescribed by Notn, 
No. 892, dated 28th May 1574, was revised in 1884 (Notn. No. 4°, dated 2and 
Jany.), and again in 1890 (Nota. No. 190 of aand March 1890). Building bye-laws 
were sanctioned by Notn. No. 44, dated 30th Jany. rgot, and enal byelaws by No, a1, 
dated 16th Jany. 1897. Im the case of the latter the model rules were adopted (Mil. 


Manual, p. 450). 
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_ THe following Act of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab in 
Council received the assent of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor on the 
28th August 1go0, and that of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
eae on the roth October 1900, and is hereby promulgated for general 
information :-— 


a 


[ Part A. 


PUNJAB ACT No. II oF 1900. 


(First published in the “ Punjab Government Gasette” om the 15th 
November 1900.) 


An Aci to provide for the Setter preservation and protection of 
certain portions of the terrilories efthe Punjab situate within 
or adjacent to the SiwAlik mcuntain range er afecied or lable 
to be affected by the deboisement of foresis within that range, 
or by the action of streams and torrents, such as are commonly 
called chos, flowing through or from it. 

WHEREAS it is expedient to provide for the better preservation and 
protection of certain portions of the territories of the Punjab situate within 
or adjacent to the Sima/if mountain range or affected or liable to be 
affected by the deboisement of forests within that range, or by the action 
of streams and torrents, such as are commonly called chos, flowing through 
or from it ; 

It is hereby enacted as follows :— 

Preliminary. 


t. () This Act may be called the Punjab Land Preservation (CAos) 
Short title and commence- 
ment. 
(2) It shall come into force at once. 


2. In this Act, unless a different intention appears from the subject 
or context,— 
Definitions. 


(a) the expression “lan 
served and protec 
this Act provided, and 1 
. and things attached to the earth or 
anything attached to the earth, 
fs) the exuression “cho” means a stream or torrent flowing through 
" BP har ths Siwaltk mountain range within the Punjab ; 
¢) th xpressions “tree,” ‘timber,’ ‘“‘forest-produce” and 
_ = cattle,” respectively, shall have the meanings severally 
assigned thereto in section 2 of the Indian Forests -Act, 18978; 
1) the expression “ persons interested ’ includes all persons claim- 
td) Oy ny eherere in Compensation to be made on account of 
any méasures taken under this Act; and 
2) the expression Deputy Commissioner” includes any officer or 
es ofivers ‘s at an stad ppectally appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment to perform the functions of a Deputy Commissioner 


d" means land within any local area pre- 
ted or otherwise dealt with in manner in 
neludes benefits to arise out of land, 
permanently fastened to 
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Notification and regulation of Areas. 
A = ndix L | ) , 
pte 3- Whenever it appears to the Local Government that it is desirable 
Chos Act. _ to provide for the better preservation and pro- 
tection of any local area, situate within or 
adjacent to the Siad/ié mountain range or affected or liable to be affected 
by the deboisement of forests in that range or by the action of ches, such 
Government may, by notification, make a direction accordingly. 


Notification of areas. 


4. In respect of areas notified under section 3 generally, or the whole 
Power to regulate, restrict or OF @0Y part of any such area, the Local | Govern- 
prohibit, by grnieral or special ment may, by general or special order, tempora- 


order, within notified areas, ily or permanently, regulate, restrict. or pro- 
certain matters. hibit — | 





(a) the clearing or breaking up or cultivating of land not ordinarily 
under cultivation prior to the publication of the notification 
under section 3; 


(6) the quarrying of stone, or the burning of lime, at places where 
such stone or lime had not ordinarily been so quarried or 
burnt prior to the publication of ‘the notification under 
section 3; 


(c) the cutting of trees or timber, or the collection or removal or 
subjection to any manufacturing process, otherwise than as 
described in clause (4) of this sub-section, of any forest-produce 
other than grass, save for dong Jide domestic or agricultural 
purposes ; | 


(@) the setting on fire of trees, timber or forest-produce : 
(¢) the admission, herding, pasturing or retention of sheep or goats; 


(/) the examination of forest-produce passing out of any such area; 
anc 


(g) the granting of permits to the inhabitants of towns and villages 

situate within the limits or in the vicinity of any such area, 
to take any tree, timber or forest-produce for their own use 
therefrom, or to pasture sheep or goats or to cultivate or 
erect buildings therein, and the production and return of 
such permits by such persons, | 


5- In respect of any pecified village or villages, or part or parts 
Power, in certain cases to ‘ ereol, comprised within the limits of any area 
regulate, restrict or prohibit aoe under By 3, the Local Government 
y special order, within noti- may, By special or er, temporarily or perma- 


(a) the cultivating of any land ordinarily under cultivation pri | 
' the publication of the notification under sna ae prior to 


(6) the quarrying of amy stone or the burning of any lim, places 
where such stone or lime had ordinarily boar #0 quaried or 
burnt prior to the Publication of “the notification under 
section 3; 


(c) the cutting of trees or timber, or the collection or rem 1oval « 
subjection to any manufacturing process, Stharckas than a 
described in clause (4) of this sub-section, of any forest- 
produce for domd fide domestic or agricultural purposes: and 
ii 
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other than sheep and goats, or of any class or description of 
‘such cattle. y pi Cher Act. 


6. Every order made under section 4 or section 5 shall be published 
Necusiity forteetaiion ves 22 the Gazette and shall set forth that the Local 
striction or prohibition to be Overnment is satisfied, after due inquiry, that the 
recited in the order under regulations, restrictions or prohibitions conta‘ 
section 4or 5. Publication of ; BS Sntained 
at = in the order are necessary for the WUlpose of 
giving effect to the provisions of this Act. 


7- (7) When, in respect of any local area, a notification has been 
Proclamation of regulations, published under section 3, and— 
restrictions and prohibitions 
and admission of claims for 
compensation for rights which 
are restricted or extinguished, 


(d) the admission, herding, pasturing or retention of cattle generally, Appendix. 


(@) upon such publication any general order made under section 4 
becomes applicable to such area, or 

(4) any special order under section 4 or section 5 is made in respect 
of such area, 


the Deputy Commissioner shall cause public notice of the provisions of 
such general or special order to be given, and, if the provisions of any 
such order restrict or extinguish any existing rights, shall also 
pe in the language of the country, in every town and village the 
boundaries of which include any portion of the area within or over 
which any such rights are so restricted or extinguished, a proclama- 
tion stating the papulabioiis restrictions and prohibitions which have been 
imposed, by any such order, within the limits of such area or in any part 
Or parts thereof; fixing a period of not less than three months from the 
date of such proclamation, and requiring every person claiming any com- 
pensation in respect of any right so restricted or prohibited, within such 
period, either to present to such officer a written notice specifying, or to 
appear before him and state, the nature and extent of such right and the 
amount and particulars of the compensation (if any) claimed in respect 
thereof, 

._ @)_ Any claim not preferred within the time fixed in the proclama- 
tion made under sub-section (7) shall be rejected: 


_ Provided that, with the previous sanction of the Commissioner, the 
Deputy Commissioner may admit any such claim as if it had been made 
within such period, 


Control over the beds of Chos. 


8. (1) Whenever it appears to the Local Government that it is 
Action when Local Govern. esifable that measures should be taken in the 
ment considers it desirable to bed of any che for the purpose of— 
lake measures to regulate the 
eas of cher. Vesting of such 
beds in the Government. 
(a) regulating the flow of water within and preventing the widening 
or extension of such bed, or of 
(6) reclaiming or protecting any land situate within the limits of 
such bed ; 


Such Government may, either proceed at once in manner in sub-section 
(2) provided, or, in the first instance, by notification specifying the nature 
and extent of the measures to be taken and the locality in and the time 


i i 
te 
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within which such measures are to be so taken, require all persons possess- 
ing proprietary or occupancy rights in land situate in such locality to 
themselves carry out the measures specified in such notification accordingly. 


(2) If the whole or any pare of the bed of any cho be unclaiméd, or, 
if, in the opinion of the Local Government, the measures deemed necessar 
under sub-section (/) are of such a character, in regard to extent and cost, 
that the interference of the Local Government is absolutely necessary, or 
in the event of the owner or occupier of any portion of the bed of any cho 
failing to comply with the requirements of any notification issued under 
sub-section (/), such Government may, by notification, declare that the 
whole or any part of the area comprised within the limits of the bed of any 
cho shall vest in the Government either absolutely and in perpetuity or for 
such period and subject to such conditions (if any) as may be specified in 
the notification : 


Provided that no such declaration shall be made in respect of or shal! 
affect any land included within the limits of the bed of any such che, which, 
at the date of the ge ap of the notification making such declaration 
is cultivated or culturable, or yields any produce of substantial value. 


(3) When the owners or occupiers of such locality are unable to ag 
ne themselves regarding the carrying out of such measures, the deci- 
sion of those paying the larger amount of land revenue shall be held to be 
binding on all. 3 | 


(4) The Local Government may from time to time, by like nott cation 
Side the period during which any. such area shall DS = Bost in the 
wovernment. | 


9g Upon the making of ay declaration under sub-section (2) of sec 
eo of notiffoation to. su- tion 5, all pee rights of whatever kind exist- 
end or extinguish private Ing in OF relatin to any land comprised within 
don Ae ty eae potted rustle specified i hes fags Sonia 
aration 3 he of the publication 

thereof, shall— See 


(a) if no period is specified in such declaration—cease and determ? 
absolutely ; a ration—cease and determine 


(4) if any period is specified in such declaration—be suspe | 
such period and for such further period (if any) to oe eek 

7 period may at any time be exientad : ; 
Provided that, as far as circumstances adm; “h rich aie 
water shall be reserved, in respect of Re ii Phos ae a, and 
ponies be Hespetes eee Sy. and convenience of the person (if any 
who, al the time of the making h declaratic | 4 a ae 
Tights over such area. 5 or such declaration, possessed any such 


10. (7) The Deputy Commissioner shall, for the urposes of every 
Power of Deputy Commission- notification issued under pintees te Gy at 
er todelimit the bed and to de- section 8, fix the limits. of the area. comeriesl 
cide what constitutes such bed. iene. op, lind Ae tice C area compr 
Power to take possession of bed W!thIn the bed of the che to which such noti- 
when vested in the Government. fication is to apply, 


(2) Upon the publication of a notification containing any declarati 
under sub-section (2) of section 8, it shall be lawful for the Dean. Che 
aan lawful for the Deputy Com- 

(a) take possession of the area specified in such declaration : 
(2) eject all persons therefrom ; and to 
iv 
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(c) deal with such area, while it remains vested in the Government, 
as if it were the absolute property of Government. 


tt. No person shall be entitled to any compensation for anything at 

Bar of compensation for acts @#y time done, in ood faith, in exercise of any 

done under sections 8, g orto. power conferred by section 8, section 9 or sec- 
tion 10, 


t2. (z) If in any case the Local Government decides to dispose of 
Condition as to sale of land any land acquired absolutely and in perpetuity 
acquired under the Actandob- wnder the provision- of section 8 (2), 1t shall in 
— rp ancneghr bb pgs the first instance offer the proprietary right of 
ndéd on such land. the land to the original owner or owners thereof 
or such price as it considers proper not exceeding— 
(a) the amount expended by Government on the reclamation of the 
land, or 
(6) the capitalised value of the net income arising from the land re- 
claimed, 

(2) For the purpose of ascertaining the amount expended on the re- 
clamation of the land, the Local Government shall at the time of declaring the 
land to be vested in it, under section 8, clause (2), givesuch directions as 
it may consider necessary for keeping proper accounts of the expenditure 
it may incur in reclaiming and protecting the said land. 





Power to enter upon and delimit notified areas and beds. 


13. It shall be lawful for the Deputy Commissioner and for his sub- 
Bower to enter wpon survey ordinate officers, servants, care-takers and work- 
and demarcate local areas men, fromtime to time, as occasion may re- 
notified under section 3 OF gunire,— 
section 8, 

(@) to enter upon and survey any land comprised within an local 
area in regard to which any notification has been issued under 
section 3 or section $; 

(6) to erect bench-marks on and to delimit and demarcate the bound- 
aries of any such local area ; and 

(c) to do all other acts and things which may be necessary in order 
adequately to preserve or protect any land or to give effect 
to. all or any of the provisions of this Act: 


Provided that reasonable compensation, to be assessed and determined 
in the manner in this Act provided, shall be made in respect of any damage 
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Of injury caused to the property or rights of any | sda m carrying out any 


Operations under the provisions of this section, but no such compensation 
shall be payable in respect of anything done under the said provisions with- 
in the limits of any local area notified under section 6. 


Inquiry into claims and award of compensation. 


Inquiries i ims and 
(a) fix a date for inquiring into all claims made under section 7 or 
section 12, and may, in his discretion, from time to time 
adjourn the inquiry to a date to be fixed by him ; 
(4) record in writing all statements made under section 7 ; 
(c) inquire into all claims duly preferred under section 7 or section 
12; an 


14. (1%) The Deputy Commissioner shall— 


¥ 
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(¢) make an award upon each such claim, setting out therein the 
nature and extent of the right claimed, the or persons 
making such claim, the extent (if any) to which, and the 
person or persons in whose favour, the right claimed is 
established, th e extent to which it is to be restricted or ex- 
tinguished, and the nature and amount of the compensation 
(if any) awarded. 


(2) For the purposes of every such inquiry the Deputy Commissioner 
exercise all or any of the powers of a Civil Court in the trial of suits 
under the Code of Civil Procedure. 


(3) The Dray Commissioner shall announce his award to such 
persons interested, or their representatives, a8 are present, and shall re- 
cord the acceptance of those who accept it. To such as are not present, 
the Deputy Commissioner shall cause immediate notice of his award to be 
Piven. 


t5- (7) Indetermining the amount of compensation, the Deputy Com- 
Method of awarding com- missioner shall be guided, so far as may be, t 
pensation andeffect of such the provisions of sections 23 and 24 of the Land 
award. Acquisition Act, 1894, and, as to matters which 
cannot be dealt with under those provisions, by what is just and reason- 
able in the circumstances of each case. 


(2) The Deputy Commissioner may, with the sanction of the Local 
Government and the consent of the person entitled, instead of money, award 
compensation in land or by reduction in revenue or in any other form. 


(3) If, in any case, the exercise of any right is prohibited for a time 
only, compensation shall be awarded only in respect of the period during 
which the exercise of such right is so prohibited. 


(4) When compensation has been awarded or when no compensation 
is claimed, in respect of any right the exercise of which has been perma- 
nently prohibited, such right shall yest absolutely in the Government and 
shall not revive upan the rescission of the notification or proclamation affect- 
ing the area in which it originally existed. | 

Procedure, Records and A ppeal. 


16. (r) For every — eed under section 3 or section 8, the 
| ae | eputy Commissioner shall ee err 

hts in respec rs +. siall prepare a record setting 
of Dike acoa ' forth the nature, description, local situation ne 


extent of all rights mentioned in section 4 and 
section 5— ~ 


publication of the 
f section § ; 


(4) regulated, restricted, suspended or extinguished bh a | 
under section 4 or section 5. inguished by any order 


(a) existing within such area at the time of the 
notification relating thereto under section 30 


(2) When any award is made under section 1 » its ef 4 3 
rights shall also be recorded therein, : effect upon any 
t7. (1) Upon the publication of a notification issued undec 
| ae the provisions of this Act, the D ae rity Sard of 
Mode of proclaiming no- ET tos OT f | eputy Commissioner 
tifications and of serving Shall cause public notice of the Substance thereof to 
notices,orders and process be given at convenient places in the locali to 
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(2) The procedure prescribed in sections 20, 21 and 22 of the Punjab 
Land-Revenue Act, 1887, shall be followed, as far as may be, in proceedings 
under this Act. 

18. Every order passed and every award made 2 a Deputy Commis- 

7 by fa sioner under this Act, shall, for the purposes of 
ia peter: 608 7= appeal, review and revision, respectively, be deem- 
ed to be the order of a Collector within the meaning 

of sections 13, 14, 15 and 16 of the Punjab Land-Revenue Act, 1887: 

Provided that nothing #f this Act contained shall be deemed to exclude 
the jurisdiction of any Civil Court to decide He) dispute arising between 
the persons interested in any compensation awarded as to the apportionment 
or distribution thereof amongst such persons or any of them. 

Penalties, Gar of suits and rules. 
tg. <Any person who, within the limits of any local area notified under 
eae section 3, commits any breach of any regulation 
Fenalty for offences. made, or restriction or prohibition imposed under 
section 4 or section 5, shall be punished with imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to one month, or with fine which may extend to one 
hundred rupees, or with both. 

20. The provisions of sections 52, 53, 54, 55, 56,57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 

1 Set _,. 63 (excluding the last sentence), 64, 65, 66,67 and 
Peace Me rowisions - 72 of the Indian Forests Act, 1878, shall, so far as 

eee applicable, be read as part of this Act, and, for the 
poryouss of those provisions, every offence punishable under section tg shall 
be deemed to be a ‘‘forest offence,” and every officer employed in the 
management of any area notified under section 3 or section 8, as care-taker 
or otherwise, shall be deemed to be a Forest-officer. 

21. No suit shall lie against the Secretary of State for India in Council, 

or the Government, for anything done under this 
Bar of suits. Act, and no suit shall lie against any public servant 
for anything done, or purporting to have been done, by him, in good faith, 
under this Act. 
22.. (7) The Local Government may make 
Power to make rules. rules, consistent with this Act,— 
(a) regulating the procedure to be observed in any inquiry or pro- 
ceeding under this Act; and 
(4) generally for the purpose of carrying into effect all or any of the 
provisions of this Act. 

t?) Allrules made under this section shall be published in the 

razelte. 
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NOTIFICATION No. 
The 13th De 


Vo, 643.—Noti fication —W hereas it appears to the Local Government 
certain local areas, situate within or adjacent to the Siwalik Mountain range, 
range, and by the action of chos, His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
by Section 3 of the Punjab Land Preservation (Chos) Act, 1g00 (I] of 1900), 
aeeaves to be in force in, the local areas specified in the schedule to this 
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Whole village | 




























. or partofa | 
z _—_ North. 
a 
ci a 
t | Makowdl | Part » | Sansfrpur(2) ..; Kuhi (43) of Hoshidr- 
pur Tahs/il. 
2 | Sansirpur Ds, in Chhangidl C7) ns Ditto 
Buriin (6). 
4 | Puhari ~ | Whole ~~ | Kothi pas Ditto 
| | 
4 ‘Labar 






Do. ew | Naurangpur =. | —_ eth Hoshi- 






| Chatarpor 


5 
Nagrota. 


Chamuhi and Bhol- 








Do. ee | Daditl (ri) ——,,. | Sansdrpur (2) io 
Bah Nangal_ Puhdri (3). 

Kuhi (42) of Hoshidr. 
pur Tabsil, 


‘Sanghwél (8)... | Sansdrpur (; bs 
Ado Choke (9). es 


ted “éo| en” 
Chak (9), | ad 
Dadiil (11) w+ | Ado Chak (9) see 






Dao. es | Rmper Haler (12) | Buridn (6), Sanghwal 
| (8) and Aglaur (ro), 

Tika Rewen ne | Katar Dhar Line ooo 
Tiba Bant ss Ditta os | Ditto = 
«| Neknima Sainso|Dadidl (11) om 


| (13) and 
Nandpir, som 
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that it is desirable to provide for the better preservation and | 
and affected or liable to be affected by the deboisement of the forest in that 
the Punjab i is therefore pleased to direct, in exercise of the powers conferred 
that the provisions of the said Act shall be extended to, and they are hereby 


Notification annexed. 








dule. 
DARIES. 
REMARES. 
Wrest. 
Kuhi (43) of Hoshidrpur Tah- | Katar Dhar Line vo | Mole—The " Katar Dhar 
sil. Line means the line de- 
| (marcated under the orders of 
| Pobari (3) os Ditto. the Deputy Commissioner, 


| Buridn (6). | Heshiirpar, by bes I. 
| 2 lars cithated aloes ot ta the Se 
Labar (4) vw | Burin (6 vicinity of ecg. 


Kuohi ' } of Hoshidrpur ¢ the Stwilik range r 
Ta hsfl * shown on the fiel ge and 


made at last settlement of 


Chatarpur or Nagrota (5) «= | Pohari (7. | | the estates con 
Kohi (42) of Hoshidrpor 
Tahsil. 


Thina (44) of Hoshidrpur | Cabar (4). 
Tahsfl and Dharampur. 


Bak Nangaland Kothi ... Chhaa - (7) and Sangh- 
Wal . 





Buridn (6) «» | Katar Dhar Line. 

Katar Dhar Line an Ditto ew | 7 (a) in a detached block. 
Buridn (6) in Ditto. | 

Bah Nangal | Ditto. 

Katar Dhar Line < Ditto a [ 

} Detached blocks. 
Ditto os Ditto has 

Bah Fato, Bah Ata and Bab Ditto. 
= I Dee 
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Boun 
Whole vill a 
é | Village. or ae of 
a: | North, South. 





————— 





t 


































Nekndma Sainso | Part ee | Basak (15) ee | Dadidl (12) and Rim- 
"| Pandial (17). | pur Plater (12). 
14 | Hardo Nekndma Do. «| Ditto - Ditto oe 
ts | Basah +; Do. | Tandif] (17) and | Nekndma Sainso (13) 
| | Chak Phala (16). an Hardo Nekndma 
| i 
16 | Chak Phala i Do. | Bahbowsl (9) 6 Ditto and Basah 
Mawa Banth (20). | 
Tandial : Do. sea | Ditto ne | Ditto me 
18 | Badia Do. < Ditto sw | Ditto ie 
19 |Bahbows! ..| Do. | Mawa Banth (20),,..! Badla (18) o- 
20) Mawa Banth .. | Do. | Ban Nandpir ... | Badla (18) 
| | Bahbowdl (19). 


Sohaora Dadi Do. .. | Sohaora Kandi (23) Mawa Banth (20) = 





29 | Sohaora Kandi | Do. i» | Jugidl (23) -- | Sohaora Dadidl (21) 
23 Jugial = | Do. «| Katar Dhar Line.. | Ban Bindraban ss. 
24 | Ghaghii) =... | Do. z Ditto as Ditto ous 
| Chalk Harnoli «| Do. w+ |Kharkan (2) | Bachhohi (76) _ of 
2 | Rhatkan .| Do. «. | Patidri (3) on Chak Harnoli (0) ase 
3 | Patisri ot De ... | Dallewsl (4) so | Kharkan (2) on 
i aatiewn: |) vw | Tharoli (5) and | Patiéri (9) i 
Nara (6), 





5 | Tharoli ww | Nara (6) vv | Dallewdl (4) ‘ 

6 | Nara ve | Manjhi (7) «« | Tharoli (5) anf Dalles 
will (4). 

7 | M&njhi ~. | Dada (8) ww | Nara (6) es 

8 | Dada «+ | Salerdn (9) =. | Manjhi (7) ” 

9|Saleran —_,., | Do. w« | Chohdl (10) and] Dada () 8 
| | Nari rahe ‘ne 

to | Chohal | De: =| Bio (11) and Nari | Salerdin (9) ave 

12), 


a1 | Broti en | Do. 






12 | Nari 
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! REMARKS. 











Ban Nandpir « | Katar Dhar Line Lop 
\/ These two estates have one 
| external boundary. 
Ditto “= Ditto 
Hardo Nekndma (14) we | Ditto. | 
Tandidl (17). 
| Ban Nandpfr -— Ditto ae | 
' || Nos. 16, t7and 15 have on 
Ditto won| Ditto co external boundary. 
| 
Badla (18) se | Ditto. | 
Mawa Banth (20). | 
~Ban Nandpir oe Ditto. | 
haere tons and Ban Nand. Ditto. | 
P = 1 
Ban Bindraban Ditto. 
(Ghagidl (24) » | Sohaora Kandi (22). | 
) Kandu Karora Jogial (29). | 
: Khad . | Katar Dhar Line | Nete—The "Kater Dhar 







| Line means the line de- 


| | marcated under the orders 
Nagnanli and Khad Ditto, of the Deputy Commis- 
al : | ponent, Hoshidrpor, 
Nagnauli i 


along or in the vicinity of 
the western skirt of the 
| Siwdlik range and shown 
on the field maps made at 


Ditto. | ‘poundary pillars sit 





Dallewal (4) and Nara (6) Ditto. inst settlement of the 
Jad nile estates concerned.’ 

Mawa, Tatera and Oil Ditto. 

Badoh, Pamra and Kaloh Ditto. | 
Salerin (9) and Nari (12) Ditto. 
Nari (12) Ditto. 

| 

] 

| Gagret and Ambota | Arnigta Shahpur (13), Brot | 

(rt) and Kapdhat (15). 
| 
Nari (12) | | Kater Dhar Line. | 
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NOTIFICATION No. 





North. 










' RKapdhat (1s) im 























Arnidla Shahpur (13) 


aed Mustela (cas 


Kapdhat (15) and Nari 
(1a). 


Mehngarwal (16)... 
Malot (17) - 


Patiél (2g)  « | Mehngarwdl (16) 4s. 


| Rahmdnper (19) « Ditto a 
Tikhni (18) oe 


| Husain uf ‘a0 
and Patifri ta: 
Patidri (a1) ~ | Rahménpur (19) ss 


. | Aithdrapor (92) .. | Husainpur (20) and 


Rahm4npur (19). 
,|Dandoh (23) oa. | Patidri (an) Se 
| Janauri (26)  .,| Aitbfirapur(a9) =... 
Korat (75) wm» | Malot (17) a 
Bahera (29) en | Patidl (a4) a 


Phaphi4l (27) and | Dandoh (24) - 
Dholbaha 728), | : 


Dholbaha (98)... | Janauri (36) os 


| Rém Tatwali (qs) | Phaphiél (27) and 
| | Janauri (26). 


«=» | Barhom (31) and 


Korat (a) oon 
Bari Khad (30). | 


__ = 
‘Kukanet (33) ,., | Bahera (a9) Las 
Ditto wo. | Bahera = and 
Dholbaha (8). 
Dehridn (33) = 2 | Barbum f41) and Bari 
+ Khad (3p). 
Khangwari }, | Rdim Tatwili 
Nagrota = and 
Dharampur. 


Dholbaha (38) = 
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REMARKS. 


C= 5 
Arnidla Shahpur (13) and Katar Dhar Line. 
*apthat (15). 
Nari (12) wwe | Ditto. 
Deuli, Ghanari and Nangal ... Specigae (1g) and Patidri | 
aI). 


| Mehngarwal (16) «+ | Katar Dhar Line. 
Malot (17) Ake Ditto, 


Rahmdnpur (19) and Patidri | Pitta, 


(at). 

Malot (17) and Patidl (94) -~ Ditto. 

Patidri (21) and Patidl (24) --- : Ditto. 

Aitbdrapor (23) ow Ditto. | 
Nangal Amboa ... | Patidri (a1), Aithdrapor (29) 

and Janauri (76). | 

Amboa woe | Janauri (26). 
ane 9. | Katar Dhar Line. 

coe + , Ditto. 

haha a8). 





Rukanet ora at Bhera (a9) ant Ditto. 
Chalet and Amboa sue | Dholbaba (28). 


‘Daulatpur and Babehar =~. | Barham (3). 
Bari Khad (39) .. | Dhotbdba (28). 





Marwiri ... | Dholbdha (oS) and Rim | 
| ‘Tatwali (45). | 
Ganun and Bhamnaur "= (bre (q4) and Kukanet 


Dehridn (33) si Kieneret (4) and Manhote 


yan aa |e Di 
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NOTIFICATION. No, 
Schedule— 






Katouhar (47) _ sn 








Khangwarj (39) ws. 
- | Nardr (40) 





Kuhi (ga) he | 


























‘Makowél (1) of | Banuht (41) rm 
Dastya Tahsfl, 

«| Rall (2) ww | River Sutlej iy 

Taunsa (3) _ ta 

Bana (4) * 

Fatehpur (s)  ... on 

~ | Nangal (6) oe - 

~« | Rilipur (7) vs ‘ 

Majra (8) ee i) 

| Bagowdl (9) | Ra os 

Bagow4l » | Do. Golu Méjra (ro) .. | | oe 
Golu Méjra_ | Do. Tandewil (11). | _—s 
Tundewsl =... | Do. Nighi(ta) =... / Golu Majra (ro), 


Nighi = | Do. 
}| Mohan Mdjra | Do, 
Kalar «1 | Do. 
Balowal Saunkhri Do. 
|) Takarla «~ | Do. 
Adowina 


Mohan Majra (13) |Tundewdl (11)... 
++ | Kolar (14) » | Nighi (1a) 

: ae Saunkhri | Mohan Méjra (19) ws 
Takaria (18)... | Kalar (14) a 
Adowina (17)... Balowdl Saunkhri (1s) 
| tee wlasiehe pie Takarla (16) - 





Réju Méjra | Do. 


w+ | Nanowdl (92) Adowdna sales - 
|Bhanewil ...) Do. | 


ib | Bitte 


ihn 
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continued. | Cher Act. 
=" cheers aac 
Rim Tatwali (35) | Katar Dhar Line 
Thana (34) ‘ Ditto. | 
Thitte ous Ditto. | 
Ditto nae Ditto. 
Khangwari (39) a Ditto. 
Sad ag he aaa (a] Ditto 
Labar (4) and Puhari (3) Ditto. | 
| Tahsfl Daséya. 
ae i >| "ites aise te 
Ditto Ditto. Darcly. Cocete Ken yee 
Bhatlaur Khad Ditto. jralged pape age Raga 
Dio Dito oa 
ech pea | Pat ceeclecent of the eabaten 
Ditto Ditto. concerned. 
Réjgiri Ditto 
Ditto. 
‘Dhamana Ditto. 
atwahar Ditto. 
Jbandidn Ditto 
Ditto Ditto 
Taba and Nangal « Ditto. 
Basali on Ditto, 
Jatoli and Ndrpur Khurd = Ditto 
Nirpoe Kurd m | Ditto 
 Haldtper aes Ditto. 
Ghai Mafra and Haidtper = Ditto. 
Ditto oo Ditto. 
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Boun 































«+ | Nanowdl (22) 
Ditto on | 
, ree On — 
Majhot (25) ..|Nanowdl (22) =. 
Ditto vs 


Kukar Soha (26)... | Jitpor (24) and Shah- 
bdzpur (23). 


pur 


+ | Mangupur (27) 4. | Majhot (25) us 





,|Chandidni Kalgn| Kukar Suha (26)... 


(28) 


Malewil (29) 9... | Mangupur (a7) wn 


sekhowd! and | Chandidni Kaldn (28) 
Singha to Chandidni Kaldn (28) 

| wiser) acne Be Har | Malewdl (29) - 

Ehowal (a1). 

| Harwan (34), Tibba| Malewdl (29) and So- 
(33), Haibo w 41 ot Kéhepu 
Cand sa fan or Kéhnpur. 


spaced ‘abt. 


Nainwdn eal aa: Ditto 


Ditto | Ditto ue 





Tog 


Torowdl (96) 2. Singhpur (30) ed 
~ | Chhuchhewdl (39) Pojewil (35) - 


wa Mh 
Faroe (34) G3) 
| Sahiwdn 
-~ | Bhawdripur (40)... | Naiwan 37) ” 


Ditto Pr | Torowg] (376) a 
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REMARES. 


Kukowél, Nalhoti, Raisira| Ditto. 
Gochar, Soran or Kdbnpor. 
| Sekhowdl (31) oe Ditto. 
| Samundri, Haripur and Palita | Singhpur (90) 

| Sekhowdl. (31) = | Tibba (33) 

Haibowdl (32) | Harwan (34) 

: Tibba £33) o | Pojewdl (35) 
Harwan (34) | Katar Dhar Line 
Nainw4n (57) - Ditto. 
Kilewdl « | Torowdl (561 
Achalpur (39) .. | Kartar Dhar Line. 


<i 
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Matkowdl (41) and | Achal; and 
Ratanpur (42). Chhnchhectl (ash 


nel Mansswilaod Gad: Bhawdnipur (go) and 


4} (43). Ratanpour (42). 
pa Ratanpur ‘ malware Atk rit | Sooo (goy* ate 
diwa) (44) 
Dallewal ewdl U44). 
43 | Gaddiwal | Dallewal (44) and | Rata | 
Binewdl (4p, eee: (ea 
a4 | Dallewd] 2 Hine wal (54) ood Ditto Bat 


| 
45 | Maira | ++ | Bhadidr (sa)... | Katar Dhar Line... 
st as ee Da. Fie Kot (s2) 


| 
47 Konail ae | Part od | Barapur (46) and 
Chak Gutrea (48).) 


.| Sadarper (49)... | Konail (47) Bs 
. | Do. + | Shahpur (so) Chak Gujrdn (48) « 
| Bo. ow. | Khdnpur si)... | Sadarpur (49) 
«| Do, + | Bitdimopur (56)... | Shahpur (so) - 


: | Whole + | Bhadifr (c4) and 
Birdmpas 156), 





Do. | Mahndwanj (55)... | Maira (45) aad Kot 
(52). 
Do. .. | Singha or Sur Kala! Dallewdl (44) ” 





Do. a; | Gemdur dee Jar | Bhadide toe ee 
paceat ay Jai| Bhadidr (54) 


. | Part woe | Sani (57) 


a 
& 
$ 
He 


Do. --» | Lehra (58) 


| Do, w» | Hijipur (59) 


Do. + | Raimpur (61) and| Leh 
Bilton (60). 


; ge se Réjpd- po 


Ditto = 


E 
g 
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Kkarali w+ | Katar Dhar Line. 
Kharali and Manaswil «+ pore (49) and Gaddiwdl 


Bhowdnipur (40) snd Malko- | Katar Dhar Line, 
wal (41). 


Manaswél and Malkowd! (41) | Dallewdl (44)- 





'\Gaddiwdl (43) and Binewdl Maira (45) and Bhadidr (sq). 






(54). 
| Dallewdl (44) ... | Kot (2) and Barapar (46). 
en (ae * iN faz) 
aay | Shak Gata 
Barapur (46) «+ | Kator Dhar Line. 
Thtto van Ditto. 
Kot (53) = Ditto. 
- Ditto Ditto. | 
Ditto ane | Ditto. | 
| 
Maira (45) (ag), a= (50) 
Rhinpur (5 | 
| Binewdl ($4) «| Birdmpur (56): 


 Kukowél and Manaswél | Bhadiér (53) s08 Mahndwini 


inewdl (6 | Sanéli (57), Bilron (60) and | 
ne | opel yy | 
‘Bhadidr (53) . | Kater Dhar Line. 
Sandi (57) oe Ditto. 
| Saniili (<7). Rampor (61) and Tittto. 
|  Bilron (60). 
| Mahndwiei (ss) and Gondpar Ditto. 
Lahn Chand. 
Ditto. 
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é Village, 
$):| 2 

e|% z 
ale|é | 

















(| [| 62) Bharatpur R4j- | Part ee | Gajjar (63) = a. | Rémpur (6 
| | | pitdn., ! Bilron (oe. = 
63 Galiar saa. | Da. Bish Mahdid (64) eae | Bh 3 ‘it = 
(Rel <= 
| 64 | Mahddd Do. mm |Lasara (63) sw |Gajjar (G3) au 
| | 65 | Lasare .. | Do. ow | Jejon «-. | Mahdid (G4) aa 
| 
| 66 | warns . | Do. | Khanni (67) | Jejon and Malhawél 
| | OF | haani wan | DO «| Lalwan (68) ... | Harjidina (66) on 
| Lal wu. | Do. : on hi oe | Khanni (67), Pollan. 
Aue | asi  Maili Ga) |" and: Kobeeet 
é | | | Chak aryl (69). | 
sjist) | 
"s }13 || | 
©9 | Chak Nary4l .« | Do. | Gangowdl (70) ... | Lalwan (68) “ 
i | | 
| | 7 | Gangowdl ww. | Do, ay Fatehpur (71) .. | Chak Narydl (69) oon 
| | | 
| ” Lathe «, | Do. | Kangar (73). | Gangowdl (70) ae 
| | Kothi a. SA 73) and | Lalwan (68) m 
| 
| at. Koh oa oe 
| | 74 | | Maili aap. Do. 7 Suna Kothi I" 
| : Bachhott (76). | ant Laer en 
! 
| 76) Bachhohi =» | Do. » | Chak H li & 
of Taba Hoste Moe 
Se ee eee 
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concluded. a 
DARIES. 

ie = = z = 

REwARKs. 
East. West 
Dolakr wo | Katar Dhar Line. 





| Ditte Ditto. 
ia Ditto. 
Ditto Ditte. 
Ditto Ditto. 
Ditto Ditto 
Badhera. Ditto. 

h 

Kothi (72) Ditto, | 

| | 

Ditto Ditto. | 
Ditto Ditto. 

oe] | 

Lalwan (68) and Maili (74) + Ditto. 

Maili (74) o Ditto, 

“Bachhohi (76) and Maili (74) Ditto, 

[spor and Pandogha = | Ditto, 
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APpendix Il. NOTIFICATION No. 644 OF 1902. . 
Colas The 12th December 1902. 
No. 644.—Noti fication —Whereas the Local Government is satisfied, 


Name of Estate No. Name of Estate. No. after due enquiry, that the 
restrictions and prohibitions 


aes Ratan “- 42 : an 
= Sasol tp a “- at Gaadied] 4 hereinafter contained are 
4, Tibbs —» 33 | 1. Dallewdl w. 44 nei! forthe purpose of 
rh Bowks - . “sane ‘ 45 giving effect to the provisions 
% Achslpur .. 38 | th Bhadife <. gq Of the Punjab Land Preserya- 
- Bhawanips » go | 1s, Binewil «. sg thon (Chos) Act, 1900, His 


& Malkowd) 4 4: | 16. Mahndwini.. 55 Honour the Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor of the Punjab, in exercise of the powers conferred by Section 4 of the 
said Act, is hereby pleased to prohibit throughout the local areas specified 
in Punjab Government Notification No. 643, dated the 12th December tgoz, 
with the exception of the estates situate in the Garhshankar Tahsll which 
are shown in the margin— 


(@) the clearing or breaking up or cultivating of land not ordinarily 
under cultivation prior tothe publication of the said noti- 
fication ; 


(6) the quarrying of stone or the burning of lime at places where 
such stone or lime has not ordinarily been so quarried or burnt 
prior to the publication of the said notification ; 


(c) the cutting of trees and the collection or removal of timber of 
sale as a means of profit, income or livelihood, or for any 


other purpose not dond fide domestic or agricultural ; 
(d) the setting on fire of trees, timber or forest-produce ; 
(e) the admission, herding, pasturing or retention of sheep or goats. 
APPENDIX II. 
Coins. 


a Ths following account of ancient coins found in the Hoshigeon 
eae ORAS ya airict bas beds furnished by Me. J.P. Rawllon.- Diskric ‘Suptriatesaae 
of Police, F. Rk. G. S., M. Ri A. 5 — ie 


One of the most noticeable and interesting points in the coinage of 
ancient India is the remarkable manner in which certain coins are found in 
certain localities, thus indicating after the lapse of many centuries the 
tract : apt ruled over or influeuced by + gmt named on the 
coins found, 


To go back to the earliest times, the silver pu ch-marked chi 
silver, or purdnds, are to be had about the Hoshidsper District. Kennet 
ing to Buddhist traditions the purdma was current at least as early as the 
time of Buddha ious ena they are probably much older still. ey are 
merely pieces of thin silver, chipped to weight, and stamped roughly wit 
small figures and various symbols, . bed rosetly with 


Coins of the old Greek kings who ruled over Bactria and the 
Punjab do not appear to have been found here except now aa eee 
when brought down from Central Asia by traders coming to Hoshiir- 
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But of later kings, ye of the Indo-Seythian dynasties coins Appendix fl, 


of the following kings e great Kushin dynasties are found 


here :— 
A. D. 
Kanishka ee ave B7—106 | pla : 
Huovishka “ up) t0G—1 =f eat ot at ch 
Vasu Deva Bs a. »=62—170 mate only, 


the last named only in any number. Also large numbers of a minute 
copper coin of the Saka Indo-Scythian King Gondophares are often found 
there—date 21—50 A. D. 

Now we come to the ancient Hindu dynasties who ruled in the 
Punjab and Northern India after the absorption of the Greeks, and 
Scythians, and Huns. Of these old kings, coins in some variety are found 
about the Hoshiarpur District, but chiefly about the neighbourhood of 
Garhshankar and Una. 


The following are the names and dynasties of the kings of ancient 
India whose coins are to be had in this District, beginning with the 
earliest :— 


Odumidra, 
1. Raji Aja Mitra ot x: 
Plate IV., Fig. 7: 
3. Réjd Bhaou Mitra of £. 


Plate IV., Fig. 12. 
(Cunningham's Coins of Ancient India.) 


The name Odumbara, oF Audumb4ra, is derived from the Udum- 
hira fig tree. The country of the Odumbdéris must be looked for 
near Kangra and the Kunet Districts, and there the name still exists 
im the rich tract between the Ravi and Beas Rivers, comprising 
the forts of Pathankot and Niurpur (or Damari). The age of the 
Odambira coins may be assigned with some certainty to the time 
of the Graco-Bactrian King Apo lodotus, or about 100 B, C. 


Kuninda. 


Plate V., Fig. 3 #. 
(Cunningham's Coins of Ancien? India.) 

The Kurindds or Kulindés would seem to have occupied the hill 
Districts on both sides of the Sutiej from time immemorial. From their 
yosition General Cunningham has no hesitation in identifying them with 
the Kunets of the present day, who number not less than 400,000 persons, 
and form the bulk of the population in Kulu, and all the Hill Districts 
around Simla. 

Yaudarcya. 
Plate VL, Fig. & 7 = 8. E. 
(Cunningham's Coins of Ancient India.) 
The Yaudheyas were one of the most famous tribes of ancient India. 
ate ey ee ted as warriors, their name in fact meaning simply 


were especial ly no 
‘ soldier ' ot * Goan ‘from Yudha, ‘ battle’. As they are mentioned by 


Coi 
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Appendix Il. Macedonian leader, They now occupy the coun'ry on both banks of the 
‘Saas Suilej, and the lower Dotib between the Sutlej was named after them the 


Johiya-bar. 
Mathura. 
Satrap Raju Bula. 
Plate VIIL, Fig. 4 . #. 
(Cunningham's Coing of Ancient India.) 
Rijd Gomitra. 
Plate VIII, Fig. 1a, £. 
Porusha Datta. 
Plate VIL, Fig. 19 . 
Réjd Janapada. 
Plate VIIL, Fig. 19. a. 


The holy city of Mathura stands on the banks of the Jumna_ thirty-five 
miles to the north of Agra. Ancjent coins are found here in great 
numbers, Ptolemy includes Mathura in the kingdom of Kaspeicia which 
embraced the whole of the lower Punjab. Mathura coins of various king: 
are found in the Hoshiérpur ‘District. Thry are, however, prob bly 
brought in by pilgrims to Chintpurni, Jawala Mukhi, 


Epathalites, or While Huns, 
Sri Tordmdna. 
(t) Plate VIL, Fig 16, a. 
(Cunningham, Later Indo-Scythian.) 
Shiki Mibirakola. 
(2) Plate VII, Figsi.2 «. 





These two kings Torimana and Mihirakula are father and son. The 
leader of the Hunds who established himself on the Indus towards the end 
of the fifth century A. D. was Lae-lih, His son was Toramana, called 
Shaha Jauvla, pg Kony He was the Jabula reading Jy or the first of 
the Shahis, who built the Temple of the Sun in Multén in A, D. 505. 
ae time later, or about 510 A. 2)., Toramana had extended his rule to 

lwa. 


The career of Mihirakula is briefly as follows :—He was a foreigner, 
a Huna. He invaded Northern India, but was ultimately defeated and 
obliged to retire. He prosecuted Buddhists and patronised Brahmans and 
their gods. His rule generally covered the sixth centary, or from 515 | 
to 550 A.D. The great Indian Empire of the Hunds under Mihirakula 
would appear to have been overthrown by a combined attack uf the 
Hindu princes under Vikramaditya of Malwa and Baldditya of Magadha. 


Hinds Coinage of Kashmir, 
Plates [1], IV. VV. 
(Cunningham's Coins of Mediaeval [ndis.) 

The above series of coins often turns up in the Hoshidrpur District, 
but more especially the series on Plate Ill. Cunnin ghedi ave: piped 
Hindu kingdom of Kashmir even in its most palmy days never extended 
beyond the limits of the Alpine Punjab, In the seventh centu 
Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang visited the valley, all tke hilly country 
between the Indus and the Jhelum rivers we to Kashmir. Of the 
early history of Kashmir little is known beyond - | 4 that the 
valley in the third century B.C. formed part of the great, empire of 
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Asoka, and that in the early centuries A. D. it belonged to the 204 
rich dominions of the Kushan Indo-Scythians, Kanishka, Huvishka and 
Vasu Deva. 
Gasdhara and Punjab. 
The Brahman and Rajpét Kings of Kabul 
Spalapati.Deva. A.D. 875. 
(t) Plate VIL, Fig, 6 = 
(Cunningham's Coins of Mediaeval India.) 
(2) Samanta-Deva. A.D. goo. 
(3) Plate VII, Fig. 10 © 
Bhima-Deva. A.D. 945: 
Plate VII., Fig. 17: = 
The coins of the Brahman kings of Kabul are found all over the Punjab 
in great numbers, and here also in the Hoshifirpur District. This dynasty 
of Brahmas kings seems to have sprung from the Vazir of the last of the 
Indo-Scythian great Kushan kirgs who was overthrown by the Vazir and 
pet in prison, and from this Hindu Vazir commenced the line of the 
Brahman kings of Kabul, but all this apes? to have been conjecture, 
The type of coin is krown as the Bal and Horseman type, from the 
fact that on one side is a mounted horseman, and the other a recumbent 
bull. 
Coins of the Kangra Rajds. 
Fiate XI. 
(Cunningham's Co'as of Mediseval India). 
These little copper coins are found in great numbers in the Hoshifir- 
pur District, but especially along the hilly part of the Mistrict I have 
also seen numbers in the town of Pathankot in the Gurd4spur District. 


The rich District of J#landhar originally comprised the two Doiibs 
lying between the rivers Ravi and Sutlej. The capital of the country was 
he city of Jalandhar, and Kot Kangra was its chief stronghold, The full 
name of the province was Jalandhar Pith or “ Jalandhar's Back,” asthe Titan 
was said to have laid prostrate on his back after his defeat. The Titan's 
mouth is said to be at Jwala-Mukhi or the “ Flaming mouth,” and his feet 
at Multin. Another name for the country lying between the Ravi and 
Sutle} is Trigarta or “ watered by Three Rivers,” the Ravi, the Beas and 
the Sutlej. The Royal Family of Trigarata derived their descent from 
Susarmah Chandra of Multén, who fought in the great war against the 
Pandavas. After the war they retired to the hills where they built the 
fort of Kangra. As Chandravansis they all bore the name of Chandra, 
which they have kept until the present day. General Cunningham gives 
the mames of some seventeen Kangra Rajés. 

At various times a good many “new " or unique coins. have been 
srought to light in this District by me. ‘far the most plentiful coins in 
this District of the ancient Hindu and Buddhist dynasties indicating a close 
connection with the District are -— 





1. Punch-Mark Coin ose Pease ae 

2. yondophares ten es Mdd-oc ian (Saka). 

3. Vasu-Deva  -+ «+ Indo-Scythian. | 

4. Raji Bhanu-Mitra es dumbéra. 

3 Sri Torimana ... «+» Ephthalite or White Hun. 
» Sri Mihirakula | Ditto. 


, Ancient Hindu Coinage of Kashmir 
tS fain Kn Ka 
The last of course the most plentiful of all. 

EV 
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In connection with the coin of the White Hun King, Sri Toréména, 

* Plate VII, Fig, 16. found so very plentifully in this District,* 

; it 1s a curious thing that in all my €xperi- 

ence [ have never found this peculiar coin of this ing Sry wae else in the 
Punjab, although in Northern Punjab other types of his coin are plentifull 

found while here only this peculiar coin. There is also another sua 

copper coin [ have found here in large numbers. It is a small copper piece 

with a full standing figure on one side of rude workmanship, and on the 

other the word Shuta, taking up the whole face of the coin. The other 

Toramina coin, described as being so plentiful here, has a head of the king 

on obverse and on reverse the name “ Tora" for Toramana. 


A new Ephthalite King, just found, is Prakasdditya. 


APPENDIX III. 
SOILS, 

Sdra.—Low: lying moist land in the hill villages on the edge of a 
stream, called béra because of the ddr (or hedge) put outside it to protect 
it in flood and from cattle, It is generally sandy, but being moist is fairly 
productive. | 

Bati.—See Pathrakal. 

Bhassi—Old chhal (Garhshankar). 

Shei —Barren sloping-land on a hill side. 

Chagar, chhams, or pabhtin.—Much the same as jabar. The princi- 
pal rice- growing land. 

Chahan or dibar.—Ill-drained, low-lying land of poor qualit , often 
water-logged (Dastiya), pe 

Chkal—Land which has received a fertile deposit fauna from a 
stream. As long as the effect of the deposit continues, this soil will bear 
crops of the highest class without artificial manure, 

Chhal retar.—Very sandy chAal. 

Chkams.—See chagar. 

_ _ Dabri—A still heavier clay, found only in the neighbourhood of the 
Bein ; varies with cultivation from a fine deep soil to an altngt dienes 
able waste : requires constant watering (Garhshankar), 

Danda,—Very stony land generally on a slope. 

Ghassu,—The same as dhassi (Dasdya). "s 

Fabar.—Moist, low-lying land ; very good for sugarcane and rice. 

Jalal or seba,—Much the same as Fadar (Garhshankar), 

Kaur chhamé.—Like chahan, but with an admixture of saltpetre 
(Dastiya). 2 

Khisar.—See sir. 


Lahkri.—See ntdi. 


Matra.—Sandy loam. This is the com vest soil, Tt: Pa ge 
both with an excessive and deficient rainfall. ‘The edinieeee geri 
ir " nee oes ory years, <A S enable surplus water to percolate 
nh when there 18 much rain, rdinarily Ade a aa 
pout aa on rohks or chhal. marry the outturn is xaredy, a0 


2xVi | 
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Matra kaléri—Maira with an admixture of saltpetre. 
Afaira retar.—Very sandy matra. 


Mand chhal and mand ghassu.—ChAal and ghassw is an island in the 
river (Das4ya). 
Moti.—See rara, 


Nidi (or fahrs in the hil's)\—Manured land near the village site or 
outlyiug houses or cattle pens This is scarcely a separate sof, as it has 
not'so much to do with the kind of land as with the facilities of applying 
manure (Hoshiarpur), 

Pabhan.—See chagar. 


Patl.—Moist roki, usually watered by a stream which “may or may not 


be perennial. 
Panga.—See tiba bangar. 
Pathidl,—See rara. 
Pathrakal or bati.—Land which is both stony and sandy (Dasiiya). 


Rara, mtt, or pathidla.—The same as maira, but with a larger 
AY sl of clay = gives wonderful crops with good rain, but is liable to 
fail in dry years. Is in fact much the same as raf: (Garhshankar). 


Rakar.—Dry sloping land cut up by water action, This name in 
Dasiya denotes a thin coating of soil on a substratum of sand. 


: Rar or raur.—Very dry anid thirsty ; generally has fantar cropping 
up init, Bears gram and moth well in propitious years, 


Vida bangar or pange—Flat table land on the tops on hills, Re- 
quires much rain, but is slightly better than d4Ae¢. 


#ohks. —Loamy clay : with propitious rains a most fertile soil. 
fokt kalari.—Rokt with an admixture of saltpetre. 
Seba:—See jalal. 
Sir and &hisar.—Very poor, sandy soil (Garhshankar), 
APPENDIX IV, _ 

WEIGHTS AND MEeasuRES, 
1. The linear and square measures used in the District are as 
follows :— 


The unit of measurement is the Adfh, or the length taken from the 
elbow to the tip of the middle finger. This is supposed to be 183 inches, 

3 Afdihks, or 56 inches .., 

3 Karams, or 14 feet ,., 


1 karam. 
t ddr, 


il 


The square measure ise= 


i Adm square © = Emarla,or 21°77 square yards, 
a0 Marlds ose =P kandi, or 435'40 fs 
& Aanids Prt = I ghumda, or 3:453°20 a 


This is the correct local ‘measure, The survey standard used in the 
present settlement differs slightly from this, an corresponds with that 
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employed when the records of rights were revised in the hill portion of the 


District 12 years ago. By it a Karam is 574 inches, and the further 


3 Aarams, or 1 Adm square = 1 marla or 22°96 square yards, 
20 Marlas -» = I kanal or  459°20 o 
8 Aanals os «= 1 ghumio or 3,673°60 . 


In other words, the ginmde now used in the Government records is 47°60 
square yards, more than three-quarters of an acre. It isa pity that the 
length of the Aaram was not fixed at 57} inches. This would have made 
the ghumdo exactly three-quarters of an acre, and would have been a 
sufficient approximation to the local gkumdo. Nevertheless, this improve- 
ment was made at the last settlement that one standard of measurement was 
employed in the Government records throughout the district instead of four. 
Mr. Melvill shows, in his Settlement Report, paragraphs 15 to 18, how. the 
measurements of the first settlement were carried out. [pn the whole of 
the present Hoshiirpur and Garhshankar Tahsils except in faliiha 
Manaswal and in part of Tabsil Dasdya the Hindustani éigha was employ- 
ed, In the rest of the District the Skumdo was the standard. But as the 
length of the 4e¢ram was not the same in different parts of the District, the 
size of the g/wmde also was not uniform. 


The proportional shares borne by the digha and the different ghumdos 
to the acre are— 
Shahjahani éigha . ied = 635 of an acre. 
Ghumdo used at first settlement in fa/wads 
Una, Babhaur, Takhtgarh, Nurpur, Jand- 
bari and Manaswal ... Hai. = ‘669 = ditto, 
Ghumée used in the remainder of the District 
at the first settlement me ‘750 ~= ditto, 
"759 ~= ditto. 


Ghumdo now in use on 
2. There is properly no measure of capacity in tiis District. Every. 
thing is sold by number or weight. It is usual in measur : r 

a threshing floor to use an earthen vessel called meg; but for this there 
is NO fixed size; the contents of one mep being weighed, the total quantity 


measured is calculated accordingly. The measures of weight are as 
follows :— 


ll it 


The unit to start from 
imperial weight— 
2 sirsdis=1 adh péo or 4 tolis. 
4 sirsdfis=1 pdo or 8 felts, 
8 sirsdis=1 adh ser or 16 folds. 
16 sirsdis=1 ser Or 32 folds, 
5 Sers=1 pany seri or batty. 
10 sers=u dhari. 
40 sers=1I man. 
The country ser (called in official language ser Ahidimn) is two-fifths ¢ 
the imperial ser; and in like manner the ‘naaley nan (oe ae ba . 
two-fift of the imperial man or maund, and equal to 16 jmmerial sere 
In some parts of the District sugar is sold be 1] | yt 


, — y the cAantal, equivalen 
three times 44 (chamtalis) country sers, or 3 meh 12 sers. equivalent { 


is the sirsdi, which is equivalent to two folds 
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